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NOTICE 

T he statements set forth in this and the accompan 3 ning 
volume of the WORLD SURVEY were presented 
originally at the World Survey Conference, held at 
Atlantic City, N! J., January 6 to 9, 1920. As a result of that 
conference, and in the light of further data derived in the pro- 
gressive development of the survey, the original statements 
have been freely revised and expanded. They are, therefore, 
complete only in the measure that the survey itself is complete, 
and are here presented not so much as final statements as re- 
vised preliminary announcements of the facts thus far revealed 
by the extensive survey task, much of which is necessarily still 
being earned on. 

With the progress of the survey, special problems, particular 
fields and important phases of work, will demand separate survey 
statements adequatdy to present the facts. These statements 
will be issued as auxiliary survey volumes, and will conform in 
size and style to the Handy Volume Edition of the WORLD 
SURVEY. Several auxiliary volumes are already in process of 
preparation. Others will follow as the need arises. 

The first of these auxiliary volumes is a manual and guide 
entitled “How to Study the World Survey. ” It is a handbook 
for pastors, teachers and members of study groups who wish to 
use the WORLD SURVEY as a text book. Intended for use 
m the class room of school or college, or in missionary circles 
and young people’s societies, it will be found invaluable m mak- 
ing the survey' volumes yield the largest amount of important 
and interesting information. Uniform with the Handy Volume 
Edition of the WORLD SURVEY at fifty cents, a copy, cash 
with order, 

Copyright has been secured covering all the survey material 
here presented. Text, charts, maps and graphs are all included. 
Persons desiring to reprmt any portion of the text or to repro- 
duce any of the illustrations are requested to obtain the nec- 
essary permission from the Sales Department, Intochurch World 
Movement, 46 West 18th Street, New York City, Permission 
to reprint will be granted only with the imderstanding that a 
credit line also be run as follows: “Copyright by Intferchurch 
World Movement of North America; reprinted witii permission,” 
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THE AMERICAN VOLUME OF 
THE SURVEY 

Foreword 


T he American Volume of the Interehurch World Survey includes the 
statements and budgets prepared by the following survey departments: 
Home Missions, Amencan Education, Ajnencan Religious Education, 
Ministenal Salaries, Pensions, and Amencan Hospitals and Homes. The results 
of the surveys leported in this volume are in the nature of a national spiritiial 
stock-taking. They reveal conditions as they actually eirist today; they disclose 
essential details; they present unusual opportunities. Above all, they constitute 
an impressive call to the performance of obvious duties imperatively demanded 
in the interests of the whole nation. These can be fully discharged only through the 
fullest measure of sympathetic cooperation by all the churches. 

The home missions survey discloses the changed conditions confronting the church 
in urban and rural life; the extent to which it has failed to function in each and why. 
It also offers a plan and program of constructive advance to remedy the defects pointed 
out and to meet the obvious challenge of a changing social order. 

The report on American education reveals two vital needs of our schools and colleges; 
an increase in their endowments to ensure the highest scholastic standards; and a 
deeper infusion of the Christian spirit in education so that the coming leadership of 
the nation and the world shall be morally sound and spiritually effective. 

The report on religious education shows that the time devoted to the religious 
training of American youth is ridiculously inadequate, that the application of scholas- 
tic and pedagogical standards to religious education is away below par; and that ihe 
needed professional supervision is practically unknown. A plan and program oh 
advance is suggested. 

Ministerial salaries, pensions, and relief, as disclosed by the survey, are in a deplorabA 
state. The ministry approaches bankruptcy. The ranks of our spintual leadership 
are being constantly depleted and recruiting is increasingly difficult owing to the 
failure of the laity to develop a sound busmess policy of conserving the best asset 
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of the church— an educated ministry free from financial anxiety dmanjg active service 
and assured of the future. 

The reason why so many hospitals and homes under church auspices are needed is 
that suffermg humanity can best be served and cured in an atmosphere chaiged with 
Christian love and sympathy to be found nowhere dse. 

The needs disclosed in these surveys are tremendous. They must be met if the church 
is to secure the moral leadership of the world. They can be met if, as dunng 
war-time, the Christian forces m the nation will unite to put through a constructive 
and cooperative program of advance in which the public, as well as themselves, 
may entertain the utmost confidence. 

To any readers of this volume who may still be inclined to stress the old argument, 
*'Let us evangelize Amenca before we go to the foreign field,” it is sufficient to say: 
The revelations contained in this volume are a direct challenge to you to do exactly 
what you say should be done. 

If you are sincerely interested in the spiritual condition of Amei'ica you cannot fail 
to be impressed, even if you are not appalled, by these disclosures of the religious 
condition of your own land. 

If you really mean what you say when you say “Amenca first,” then you cannot 
fail to see that your own country needs your help at once, even if you are not con- 
vmced as to your duty elsewhere. 

There is no phase of American religious life that is functioning as completely or 
efficiently as it should. There are many lacks and many needs. But these mean 
just as many opportunities for service. And service is always personal. 

Therefore, as you read these painful disclosures of lacks and wants and needs in the 
reli^ous life of your own beloved land, do not do it in any detached or impersonal 
way. Keep this thought constantly in your mind as you read: This is my country 
that I am reading about This is my church that is failing in its duty 

But do not let any pessimism creep into your mind. You are not a doctor making 
an autopsy on a dead body. You are a consulting physician, feding the pulse of 
one you love and intend to save. 

If hitherto you have done little or nothing exc^t “belong” to some church, these 
surveys will disclose your opportunity to become an active force. If you have been 
a worker, but have not really "found yourseSIf,” here is thechance to “lose yourself ” 
in some absolutely compelling task that cannot be denied. 
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THE HOME MISSIONS 
SURVEY 

T he puipose of the home missions survey is to reveal the existing facts in 
the home field and to supply the needs disclosed. This ta:^ necessarily 
involves a large amount of painstaking research which in turn serves as the 
basis for a program of advance. The aims may be summarized as follows: 

1. To discover the unchurched areas and groups and the un-Christian factors in the 
social life of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies.* 

2. To aid the churches, by the process of sdf-examination, to estimate thdr own 
material and ^^iritual resources and to discover ways and means by which these 
resources may be developed to their highest usefulness. 

3. To state a program adequate to meet the needs revealed by the survey, which 
program can be budgeted in terms of policies, leadership and money. 

4. To appraise the impact and influence of each individual church and mis^on station 
upon its own conirfitaency and its own community in order to help it to provide for 
public worship, religious education and its share of community service. 

5. To avoid the exhaustion possible through comxietitive enterprises and to diminate 
the waste of oveislappmg, thus planning for the most economical as wdl as the most 
eMcient distribution of church forces. 

6. To create a feeling of common purpose and destiny among the churches by means 
of a common understanding of common tasks and by helping the churches of a given 
community to plan their programs together. 

7. To establi^ a scientific method for the location of churches and for the determin- 
ing of their programs. 

The spiritual significance of this survey of the churches and home mission stations 
lies in the fact that it is a sdf-examination. No outside experts or disinterested 
students are to take stock of the churches. The ministers, laymen and laywomen 
are provided with the necessary schedules and plans of organization te secure this 
thorough-going investigation. In this are great promises for growth in vision, and 
the release of forces that will make the vision a reality, such as will u^er in a new 
day of greater service for the church. 

*The West Indies is induded in the Amenesn volunitt since the religious work m the islands is earned on chiefly by 
home niueion agencies. 
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SCOPE AND CONTENT 
OF THE SURVEY 

AN ATTEMPT is niade to study all 
Jt\, the factors in both urban and rural life, 
necessary for determining the program of the 
churches, separately and in cooperative groups 
For example, in the Cities Division, there are 
the fdlowmg schedules: 

1. For the city as a whole 

This schedule reveals those needs of the 
entire city which cannot be met by any one 
church or group of churches. 

2. For the diff^^t districts or commumties in 
the city. 

By mapping those sections of the larger cities 
which We a life more or less m common, and 
where the churches are face to face with similar 
problems, we discover those social units whose 
needs must be met by a group of churches 
This schedule reveals the common social 
service to be rendered by the churches. Prob- 
lems of housing, health, recreation, vice, crime 
and delmquency, are studied m relation to the 
churches 

3 For each individual church. 

Through this schedule, the growth and present 
strength of the church are appraised. The 
efficiency of its organization, its property and 
equipment, its staff and service to the com- 
munity are investigated. For the first time, 
an attempt is iWe to measure the in- 
fluence of each individual churdh on the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people of the com- 
munity. 

The needs of each church for property, equip- 
ment and staff, ovor a period of five years, are 
set down, after all the local and community 
factors have been taken into account. 

4. For a population census. 

This schedule has a two-fold purpose: 

a To secure data fen* immediate use by the 
churches m an ingathering of members and 
special evangelistic efforts. 

To Hetennine the population factors and 
the tendencies toward any changes in popu- 


lation which would affect the program of the 
churches 

In the Town and Country Division, a similar 
scheme is provided for ea^ county, i,e , there 
are the following schedules 

1. For the county as a whole. 

2. For each normal community or trading 
center m the county. 

3 For each mdividual church. 

4. For a population census. 

Schedules with certain necessary variations 
have been provided for Negro churches and 
communities, distinctly new American com- 
munities, small mining and other industrial 
communities, the Mex-Amencans, tiie orientals 
and the American Indians. Special studies are 
also being made of the migrant groups; such 
as the lumb^-jacks> the migratory harvest 
workers and the laborers in the small fruit and 
canning industries. 

THE COUNTY AS A UNIT 

IN THE TOWN 

AND COUNTRY SURVEY 

B y taking the county as the unit m 
organizmg the town and country survey, 
it IS possible- 

1, To cover all the temtory, 

2. To locate all the unchurched areas and 
groupg. 

3. To indicate -all jthe. normal community 
centers. 

4. To associate for religious puxposes the peo- 
ple who have a common social, mdustnal and 
civic life. 

By m a k i n g the survey denominationally it 
would hardly be possible to achieve these ends 
for; 

1. There are areas of the county where no 
d^omination is at work. 

2. There are groups of people unreached by 
any church. 

3.^ The denominational approach sees com- 
munity need from its own aiig^e only. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE SURVEY 

T he procedure for realizing the above pur- 
poses IS very much the same for both rural 
and urban commumties. For example, m a 
rural county. 

1 A county supervisor is appomted, usually 
one of the younger trained ministers, whose 
church IS willing to rdease him temporarily for 
this service, and who is wiUmg himself to do 
the work for the enlargement of his own 
knowledge and expenence. His expenses fqr 
the survey are paid by the Movement. 

2 A county survey council is formed represent- 
ing the best leadership among the ministers and 
the laymen of all the denommations having 
churches in the county. This council cooperates 
with the supervisor and passes upon the find- 
ings 

3 The supervisor proceeds to visit each com- 
mumty and each local church, where in con- 
sultation with the people, on the ground, the 
schedules are filled out. 

4 A map of the county is made, on which are 
indicated the location of all the churches, the 
names of the denommations, the circuit systems, 
the residences of the pastors, and the boundaries 
of each pansh. T^ map, when completed, 
shows at once all of the normal churdh and 
commumty centers and the unevangehzed 
areas. 

5 After the map is completed and all informa- 
tion from the county is gathered, the county 
council summons representatives from all the 
churches in the county to a meeting at the 
county-seat, to which also the church officials, 
general and missionary, interested in the terri- 
tory are invited. At this meeting the tabulated 
results of the survey are made known, the condi- 
tion of all the churches in all of the communities 
IS discussed, and the tmchurched areas and 
groups are allotted by common consent. As each 
situation is taken up, the needs are debated 
fully and recommendations for a five-year 
program are made. No recommendation is 
accepted unless unanimous. 

6. These recommendations are later submitted 
to a meeting of the State Survey Council, which 
IS officially appomted and represents the de- 


nominational missionary agencies functioning 
within the state. Each denominational rep- 
resentative on the State Survey Council will be 
asked to affix his signature to the budget pro- 
gram sheet opposite the budget items of the 
churches of 1^ d&iomination 

7 Each missionary superintendent is then 
asked to submit the items that affect the 
churches of his denomination to the proper 
society or board for approval 

These boards have created a Home Missions 
Committee of Review for the purpose of such 
interboard discussion as may be necessary. 

PRINCIPLES FOR MAKING A 

PROGRAM AND BUDGET 

AS A guide to the denoxmnational superin- 
XA. tendents and local church officials in the 
making of a program and budget, the following 
principles have been commended by theNational 
Coun^ of Review, composed of official repre- 
sentatives from the mission boards and societies 
concerned. At their request these jiroposals 
have been submitted to all the boards for offi- 
cial approval. Favorable action is being re- 
ceived as fast as boards aie able to discuss and 
pass upon them. By this means it is hoped 
that it may be possible to get an agreement on 
the administration of future missionary funds 
m the widest and most statesmanlike manner. 

It should be noted that the Interchurch World 
Movement as such does not attempt to decide 
policies and does not undertake administrative 
action of any sort that mvolves any function 
of the duly constituted denominational agen- 
cies. Before any item in the program is effec- 
tive it must be passed upon by the denominar 
tional agency involved. The county and state 
councils are so organized as to provide the 
channels by which the recommendations of 
the survey reach the denoimnational agencies. 

UNCHURCHED TERRITORY 

T he following prmciples have been pro- 
posed for determinmg the allocation of 
unchurched temtory and groups: 

1. There should not be^ under ordinary circum- 
stances, more than one church for one thousand 
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evangelical population. Exceptions to this 
gene^ rule w^d be few. 

2. The religious preference of residents m the 
community as ^own by the survey and the 
population census should fbid expression m the 
dedaons reached. 

3. Gertam geographical facts will have an. 
important bearmg 

4 The ability, in men and money and super- 
vision, of the denomination to pla^ a resident 
pastor will necessarily be one of the determming 
factors. 

5 The equit£d>le distnbution of responsibility 
among all denominations will be sought. 

OCCUPIED TERRITORY 

T tte -churches and the boards should talm 
mto account th$ following factors m a more 
economical distnbution of them present forces: 

1. The democratic pnnmple of local sdf- 
determmation. 

2. Depending upon the denominational con- 
nections of the churches a given community— 

(a). The formation and mamtenance of a 
si^e denominational church and the umting 
of churches in the preferred denomination. 

(b). The voluntary withdrawal of one church 
&om a field and a reciprocal exchange of an 
equivalent opportunity m some other com- 
mumty to the denominationwhich withdraws. 

(c). A federation of denominational churches 
with the maintenance of their denominational 
connections in some manner to be agreed 
upon locally. 

3, The fact that the acceptance of responsibihty 
by a denomination m a given commumty m- 
volves the adequate support of a resident 
zmnister with pxxtper living conditions and the 
development of the church along lines of wor- 
ship, religious education and community service. 

BUDGET PROJECTS 

T he dassification of projects which should 
be admitted to the bud^ for missionary 
aid has been agreed to in a conference of home 
mission board secretanes, as follows 


1. Purely missionary responsibilities, 

rhese would include church projects in fields 
where a given church is wholly or chiefly 
re^nsible for rehgious and social life and can 
be made to meet adequately these needs along 
Imes of worship, rdigious ^ucation and com- 
munity service, and where adequate aid must 
be given, for a more or less mdefimte penod, 
on a purely missionary basis. 

2. Urgent home base opportunity situations 
where aid is necessary. 

These would mdude church projects upon which 
the commumty is dependent for rdigious and 
social life, which can be made to meet those 
needs adequatdy, but where local constituencies 
cannot provide the land of program needed now 
in order to plsfce the church within the five-year 
penod on a basis not only self-sustaming, but 
able to give support to world evangelization m 
financial aid, spintual life and Christian leader- 
ship. 

3. Special denominational obligations. 

These indude special projects which the 
denominations must undertake m order to meet 
their missionary obhgations. 

SURVEY RELATIONS 

'T’HE work of the foreign missionary societies 
X operatmg in the Umted States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the West Indies, is mduded for 
survey and budget making purposes m the 
Home Missions Survey Department, by agree- 
ment with the Poreign Survey Department. 

The schools for Negroes, mountain people, 
Amencan Indians, Spanish-speaking people 
m the Umted States and the schools m Alaska, 
Hawau and the West Indies are being surveyed 
by the Home Missions Survey Department, by 
agreement with the Amencan Education Survey 
Department. 

Certain information regarding the Sunday 
school and other rehgious educational agendas 
in the local commumties is being gathered by 
those making the surv^ m the Home Missions 
Survey Department, by agreement with the 
Amencan Rdigious Education Survey Depart- 
ment. 
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The approach for the survey of these institu- 
tions in Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies is 
made through the representatives of the Home 
Missions Survey Department, by agreement 
with the American Hospitals and Homes Survey 
Department. 

A umted approach to the churches mvolved in 
the study of the r^gious life ef students at tax- 
supported colleges and imiversity centers is 
made jxissible by an arrangement with the 
American Education Survey D^artment 

In other numerous ways an effort is being made 
to coordinate and umfy the making of the 
surveys and program among agencies interested 
in the same mission fields 

The Home Missions Survey Department is 
receiving budgets from general home mission 
boards, women's home mission boards, church 
erection boards, fieedmen's aid societies and 
Sunday school extensron societies 

Withm the Home Missions Survey Depart- 
ment there are four survey divisions as follows. 
Town and Country, City, New York Metro- 
politan, Outlying Temtones 
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Each of these survey divisions is responsible for 
gathering the information and assembling the 
program as it effects the budget items, in its 
particular field. Together the four survey 
divisions cover the entire territory of the United 
States and its i>ossessions In addition there 
are seven survey coordination divisions which 
are related in their field work to one or more 
of the four survey divisions 

These survey coordination divisions are* 
Negro Americans, New Amencans, Migrant 
Groups, American Indian, Orientals m the 
United States, Spanish-spe^ng Peoples m the 
Umted States, and Industrial. 

These survey coordination divisions make it 
possible to have available for the use of each 
of the four survey divisions the counsel of 
specialists in particular fields of home mission 
endeavor 

It is fully expected that the survey will yield 
data sufficiently comprehensive to make pos- 
sible the pr^iaration of a senes of volumes 
dealmg wi^ all of these vital problems of Amen- 
can church life. 




THE CITIES 

T he dty survey covers all the cities in the United States with 5,000 or more 
population, except those lying within the New York metropolitan distnct. 
These cities numbered over 1,200 and had over 34,000,000 people in 1910. 
They are in every state in the Union and present every advantage and disadvantage 
of geography, topography, chmate, industry and vinle human life. They reveal 
municipal governments of every moral aspect. 

They represent in endless series the social, pohtical, industrial and religious condi- 
tions of American life; every race and social class, every nation in the world is repre- 
sented; every combination of good and evil and every contrast of luxury and poverty. 

In them are the aggressive and the hopeful; the dull and the despairing, and every 
type of conservative and radical that the modem world has produced. 

In the midst of all this is the church, the city church — baffled, bewildered, sometimes 
advancing, frequently retreating; faltering, uncertain; yet possessing the '^Word of 
Life,” and the spiritual power to make the American city “the New Jerusalem.” 
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HOW CITIES HAVE GROWN 

T he age of modem cities did not begin in 
earnest until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This growth of cities is a world-wide 
phenomenon. In Europe, of the 168 cities in 
the 100,000 class in 1910, over 100 were added 
since 1850 

Even the ancient cities of Europe have grown 
most rapidly in recent years Four-fifths of 
the growth of London is credited to the past 
century although it is probably 2,000 years old. 
Pans, bld^ even than london, is more than 
four times as large as it was m 1800, and Petro- 


' Cities of 100>000 and Over in Europe 

Year 

Number of Cities 

' 1900 

168 

I 1800 

20 

1 1700 

14 

' 1600 

7 


grad, up to the tune of the war, had increased 
threefold in seventy-five years. 

In Asia many cities have increased in like pro- 
portion, and the same is true of South Afnca, 
Australia and South Amenca. 

The Canadian cities have added to their pop- 
ulation with a rapidity scarcely less than that 
in the United States. 

Canada is a rural country but its cities have 
grown at an enormous rate. The vast stretches 
of western Canada still remain sparsely m- 
habited, while such cities as Toronto, Quebec, 
Hamilton jWinmpeg and Vancouver have added 
to them populations with a rapidity scarcely 
exceeded by that of the great cities on the 
American side of the border. 

The American cities are babes on the planet. 
Their youth may serve as an excuse for many 
of th^ shortcomings. 

In 1800 there were six cities m the Umted States, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Charleston and Salem, which had a combmed 
population of about 200,000, or less than the 
total population of Portland, Oregon, which 
now ranks twenty-eighth among the cities. 
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THE NUMBER OF CITIES 

T he number of cities has mcreased amaz- 
ingly, until in 1910 there were 2,402 places 
of more than 2,500 population in the United 
States. 


Growth of Population in Cities of 8,000 
and Over m the United States 

(From U S Ceiuiu, 1910 Vohime 1 ) 

Census 

Year 

No of 
Places 

Population 

Total 

Population 

U.S 

Percent 

Total 

Population 

1910 

778 

36,726,720 

91,972,266 

888 

1900 

566 

25,142,978 

75,994,676 

831 

1890 

449 

18,327,987 

62,247,714 

291 

1880 

291 

11,460,894 

50,165,788 

228 

1870 

226 

8,071,876 

88.568,371 

209 

1860 

141 

6.072.266 

31,448,321 

161 

1860 

85 

2,897,686 

23,191,876 

126 

1840 

44 

1,463,994 

17,069,463 

8.6 

1830 

26 

864.509 

12,856.020 

67 

1820 

13 

475,185 

9.638,453 

49 

1810 

11 

866,920 

7,239.881 

49 

mEm 

6 

210.873 

6308,483 

40 

1 1790 

6 

131,472 

3,929314 

33 


This table reveals clearly the rapid growth, of 
cities of 8,000 or more population since the first 
United States census (1790). In the ten years 
between 1900 and 1910, 218 new cities of 8,000 
population were added, or nearly as many as 
m the first eighty years of our national exis- 
tence. 

In 120 years, 772 cities of 8,000 or more people, 
with a total population of 85,595,248 were 
added, or more t^ nine times as many people 
as were in the entne Umted States when the 
first census was taken in 1790. 

In 1910 there were 14,186 incoiporated places 
of all sizes in the United States. Of these 
2,402 were cities of 2,500 or more people. The 
remaining 11,784 towns and villages are embry- 
omc cities. When the 1920 census is tabulated 
it will doubtless be ^own that nearly 300 of 
these towns have now become cities. It is sig- 
nificant that the rate of growth of dties has 
exceeded that of the total' population of the 
country. 


THE SIZE OF CITIES 

T he size of cities and the proportion of 
people m the larger ones is a more dgmfi- 
cant thufg for the church than the number 
of towns. The peculiarly urban conditions 
which make the ta^ of the city church difficult 
are not so noticeable in cities of less than 50,000 
but they become evident and increasingly acute 
as the population increases by hundreds of 
thousand. 


City Population m the United States, 19 10 

(FtpaU S Cennu, 1910 Volume 1> 

Number 

of 

Oties 

Population 

0%er 

Population 

Percent 
of Total 
P&iuila- 
tion 

3 

1,000,000 

8,501,174 

92 

8 

500,000 

11,511,841 

12 5 

19 

250,000 

15,461,680 

16.7 

■gl 

100,000 

20,802,138 

22.1 


50,000 

24,481,053 

26 6 

229» 

25,000 

28,543,816 

31.4 

601 

10,000 

34,153,024 

37.1 

1,230 

5,000 

38,517,727 

41.9 

2,402 

2,500 

42,623,383 

46 3 


The greatest mcrease m population m the 
Umted States has been m the larger aties. 
From 1900 to 1910 the population of the whole 
country mcreased 21 per cent. The rural 
population increased 112 per cent., whereas 
the cities of 25,000 and over, of which there 
are 229, mcreased 55 per cent. One-tenth of 
the tot^ population of the United States lives 
m three dties— New York, Chicago and Philsr 
delphia. 


T he greatest need of the dty is a pow- 
erful and effective rehg^n, one that will 
lay hold of its masses and its problems, and 
master them for good. Hence the place 
and function of the Christian church. The 


church is not inadental to the dty life, 
but it is necessary to its highest welfare. — 
Bishop Frederick De Lend Leete 
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FACILITIES FOR COMMERCE 

F acilities for commerce are essential 
factors m the growth of cities. Cities must 
secure their food and the raw materials for 
their industries from the outside, and in ex- 
change must send their manufactured products 
to the outside world Thus they depend upon 
lapid and adequate transportation facilities 
for their very existence Their rate of growth 
and the ultimate population which they may 
have is determined by the volume of trade 
which these facilities can cany 

The mcrease m the speed and capacity of mod- 
em vehicles of commerce— ocean steamships, 
locomotives, and motor trucks— has multiplied 
the volume of traffic over the old channels and 
thus made possible a proportionately greater 
growth of cities. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 

W ATER transportation is closely asso- 
ciated with the development of great 
cities. All of the 18 cities m the United States 
m 1910 with 300,000 or more population were 
ocean ports, Great Lakes’ ports or were located 
on navigable nvers. Of the 50 aties with 
100,000 or more people, only ten were without 
some form of water transportation. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES 

T he railroads in the United Statesmcreased 
in mileage from 23 miles in 1880 to 266,881 
miles in 1916, m which year they carried over 
1,039,012,308 passengers, and 1,293,090,236 
tons of freight They connect all the larger 
centers of population and are important factors 
in the growth of cities. 

GOOD ROADS 

R ural public roads, totaling 2,457,334 
miles, with 296,290 miles of surfaced 
'tad, form the basic network of channels by 


which all the \nllages and farms m the United 
States exchange then products with those of 
the cities. 

ECONOMIC LAW 

H igher wages also play their pait in the 
city’s growth The offer of largei pay 
in the specialized work of the city combined 
with steady employment is continually attract- 
ing men from the farms to the industries of 
the city. 

SOCIAL INSTINCT 

T he social instinct finds its satisfaction m 
the city which offers distinct advantages 
for the getting together of like-minded folks, 
whether it be for purely social purposes or for 
the more serious educational and vocational 
aspects of life 

CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 

T he Christian spirit has been a great con- 
tnbuting factor m the growth of cities. It 
has furnished the humamtanan impulse and 
helped to make effective the great scientific 
discoveries affecting public health. It has 
inspired the movements which have reduced 
infant mortaJity rates and fostered the pre- 
vention of child-labor, thus increasing the world's 
population It has been directly responsible 
for the reduction of vice and the elimination 
of the liquor traffic The Chnstian spint has 
made possible the world-wide extension of 
modem commerce by creating confidence and 
good-will throughout the world. By engender- 
ing the spint of cooperation it has made possible 
the collective production of the modem factory 
and the harmony and effectiveness of the mul- 
titude of diverse elements m the modem city. 

There is a hopeful aspect in the social move- 
ments of today. Even the radical ones have 
some Chnstian ideals. 


T he modem aty is redeemable, and its conquest for health, for purity, 
for intelligence and for obedience to human and divine law is the chief 
Christian business— BzsAqP Frederick De Land Leete. 
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Effects of City Growth 

T he evolution of humanity is going forward rapidly in the great cities Man 
has been transforming his environment and now he is in turn being trans- 
formed by it. Just as he once changed his jungle and forest home to plowed 
fields and pastures, so now is he changing pasture lands into city streets and citj’- 
blocks As the tropics developed the dark-skinned races, Asia its yellow race, and 
the forests of northern Europe its race of blondes-^ the environment of the city 
is producing an urban race. This urban race in the American city is working out new 
ideals, institutions and customs. 


ON THE NATION 

N O SINGLE factor seems destined to have 
so f^-reachmg an effect upon our na- 
tional life as the growth and multiplication of 
cities. 



The crossing of the lines m this chart show an 
event that will have a more profound bearing 
upon the future of the Umted States than the 
World War. It is the great tuming-pomt m 
American history— the pomt where fhe fanner 
and the rural group cease to be a majority fac- 
tor in American life. At this jioint the countiy 


boy who has hdd the banner through the 
de^es of the past must now hand it to the city 
boy to hold through the eons of the future* 

From the frontier period of colom'al aud 
national expansion we have inherited those 
ideals, customs and laws which are regarded 
as distmctively Amencan. With half the popu- 
lation of America in cities today and far more 
than half tomorrow— and with this majority 
living in a world remote from rural activities, 
rural thought and rural economic standards— 
the traditions of the future bid fair to be mty- 
made. 

The advance in the percentage of urban popu- 
lation between 1890 and 1910 was as follows* 
In the New England states from 75.8 per cent 
to 88 3 per cent.; m the North Atlan^ states 
from 67.7 to 71.0 per cent; in the east North 
Central states from 87.8 to 52 7 per cent ; and 
in the Pacific states from 42.5 to 56.8 per cent. 
In 1910 fourteen states had over one-h^ urban 
population. 

'*As the city goes so goes the nation/' Not 
only will this be true m politics but m almost 
evoy other aspect of our national life. 

ON SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 

T he rapid evolution of the American city 
is accompanied by the change from the 
simple or nt^ forms of social organization 
of ihe earher period, to fonns of almost infinite 
variety and heterogeneity. These changes 
have affected the great basic institurions of 
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society, resulting m theu* modification to meet 
the new conditions or their dismtegration 

ON THE CHURCH 

T he church, although an institution of 
prime importance to the moral and spirit- 
ual life of the race, has been undergoing modi- 
fication and dismtegration in the new environ- 
ment of the city. There seems to be a direct 
connection between the size of cities and the 
success or failure of Protestant churches 

Churches m the heart of the city are almost 
invariably confronted with acute problems 
when the city's population reaches 200,000. 
The difficulties of fiimcmg these chinches and 
of mamtainmg both their membership and their 
former standards of worship increase as the 
aty grows larger and larger. 

The result is that there have been general re- 
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treats and withdrawals of the Protestant 
churches from the centers of the larger cities 
The process has been gradual and has taken 
severd forms. Congregations have selected 
sites farther uptown or have moved to the 
suburbs Occasionally two or more congre- 
gations have united, disposing of their aban- 
doned buildmgs to create an adequate endow- 
ment, or sometimes organizations have given 
up the struggle and died. 

In th'se central areas churches that cannot 
adapt their programs to alien populations and 
new social conditions must in the end disin- 
tegrate. Many churches are able to continue 
but not on a self-supporting basis, some con- 
tinue to live by means of endowments and others 
with the help of mission boards 

In Philadelphia a recent survey of 250 blocks 
in the center of the city revealed the fact that 
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PERCENTAGE OF PROTESTANT, NON-PROTESTANT i 
AND NON-CHURCH MEMBERSHIP I 

IN CITIES OF VARIOUS CLASSES ! 
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only 38 Pwtestant churches remained of 78 
that were there thirty years ago. The First 
Ward m Chicago was practically abandoned by 
the Protestant churches Boston has many 
churches of the non-self-supporting class. 

On the other hand the rapid growth of suburbs 
and new residence sections deofands new church 
buildings. Many of these sections are not 
adequately cared for rdigiously. 

As cities increase in size it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the Protestant churches 
to maintain themsdves and the percentage of 
their membership' declines. (See the chart on 
memberships, al^ve.) 


ON THE FAMILY 

T he family, the great basic institution of 
civilization, is facing an entirdy new situ- 
ation in the modem city. Home hfe there 
IS increasmgly difficult to mamtain. In 1910 
m urban communities, 40 per cent, of the males 
16 years and over were smgle, and 375 
p^ cent, of the females. In the rural popula- 
tion only 32 8 per cent of the males were single, 
and 26.6 per cent, of the femsdes 

In 1910 there were in the United States 341,230 
divorced persons, 0 5 per cent, of the entire 
population In 1^7, there were 27,919 divorces 
granted in this country and 72,062 in 1906, an 
increase of 61 per cent , while the population 
mcreased only 30 per cent. We have a larger 
percentage of divorced persons m this country 


PROPORTION OF DIVORCED PERSONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 
U S Cmui Miitnet. Pag* 163. laiii Cwuut. 1810 



Total number divorcad persons In the U. S. 341,230 
" ** “ '* urban communities 189,607 

« “ « “ rural “ 151,823 


than in any other country m the worid with the 
possible exception of Japan. There over' 
1,800,000 more married people m the rural' 
districts in 1910 than in the urban areas. 











The transfer of home mdustnes of allkmds, 
even baking and laundiy work, to commerical 
institutions; the crowding of famihes mto tene- 
ment houses; and the attraction of women into 
industry have changed the status of the family 
m the American 'city. 

The married woman with children presents a 
distmct problem m industry Statistics show 
thar in various states and mdustnes from 25 
to 40 per cent of Amencan women workers, 
^ years of age and over, are married The 
mother who is concerned above all things about 
the future of her children, and who is forced 
into industry through widowhood or her hus- 
band 's inabihty to support her, faces a very 
senous situation, because economic failure is 
almost inevitable and society must step m and 
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aid her, either financially so that she may be 
a full-time mother or by breaking up the fam- 
ily and providing care for the children so that 
die may he a full-time hreadwmner. Present 
industi^ conditions are too severe to enable 
a woman safely to cany both jobs. These 
changes m industrial life are registeied m the 
divorce courts where the rate is higher for cities 
than for rural districts. Although the ratio of 
white children under 16 to all white women 
over 16 fell between 1790 and 1910 from 1.9 to 
liO and the average number of persons m a 
family in the United States dropped from 5 6 
in 1860 to 4 7 m 1910— both being the result 
of the declimng birth-rate— there is no con- 
clusive evidence that the declme is greater in 
the cities than in the rest of the country. 
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The Problems of the City Church 

T he composition of the AmeriCi city is the result of the three processes by 
ivhich it has secured its people; rural emigration, alienlmmigration and the 
mcrease due to births. Each of these processes has created a correspond- 
mg group in the American city: the rural emigrant is the result of the first; the 
foreigner of the second and the indigenous city folk of the third. 

The task of the church in appealing to these dif erent groups is not so much a social, 
economic, moral or even a spiritual problem as it is a psychological problem. The 
thing which differentiates these three groups most is the fact that in childhood the 
persons that belong to them grew up in entirely different environments. They 
think m fundamentally different terms, and their usual reactions towards situations 
and facts are the result of these traditional viewpoints. 


THE RURAL EMIGRANT GROUP 

T he Protestant church in the Amencan 
city IS largely the property and the product 
of the rural emigrant. In the larger cities it 
has survived from the earher rural penod of 
the city’s devdopment It still preserves the 
traditions, moral standards and ideals of the 
rural folk. It cames on a standard denomina- 
tional program which is detennmed by the 
general governing body of its denomination 


As the large denominations have the great bulk 
of their membership and churches in rural terri- 
tory this standard program is better adapted 
to town and country conditions than to those 
of the city. 

The result is that the appeal of the city church 
18 largely to the rural folk that have migrated 
to the city. Counts made of those attoiding 
city churches indicate that they are largdy 
made up of rural emigrants. Seventy-five 


PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN BORN AND NATIVE BORN OF FOREIGN 
OR MIXED PARENTAGE, IN THREE TYPICAL CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

U.S. Cantus, 1910 


CLEVEUND PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
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per cent of those present are frequently found 
to have been bom in the country. 

The city ministry is largely recruited from 
rural temtoiy and this means that the message^ 
of the city chitpsh is largely m the thought- 
language of the rural emigrant It is mtelligible 
to him but unintelhgible and meffective m 
reachmg dther the alien immigrant or the m- 
digenous city folk 


THE IMMIGRANT GROUP 

T he alien immigrant presents to the church 
a problem of almost infinite variety. 
His background is as varied as his place of 


PROPORTION OF NATIVE WHITES OF NATIVE PARENTS 
AND FOREIGN BORN WHITES IN THE UNITED STATES 
LIVING IN CITIES OF 2$^ AND OVER 

C«Min1910.Voi I.|M8«172 


Native Whites of Native Parents 



TrU U. S. 68,386,412 
Is Cibes 10,049,145 


Foreifin Born Whites 



ongm The dominant traditions, social cus- 
toms, rdigious beliefs, standards of living, ethi- 
cal ideals and morals — even among those of 
the same Imguistic group — ^have this complex 
psychological aspect. To weld this vaned 
ma§^ of human material mto a homogeneous 
group IS a task for the church and the nation 

The greater number of those who have recently 
come to America are of rdigious faiths histonc- 
ally different from Protestantism The tradi- 
tions, forms of worship, ntual, spiritual empha- 
sis and appeal to which they have been accus- 
tomed are radically different from those to be 
found m our Protestant churches. 

Thousands of these aliens have broken with the 
church of their nativity. The church that can 
wm them back to Christ can do it best by 
service and not by services 

The alien is chiefly a city problem. Fifty-six 
per cent of the foreign-bom white people m 
the United States are in cities of over ^,000 
population 

The alien has replaced the rural emigiant m 
large sections of the city and where this has 
occurred the church has been hard pressed to 
continue Nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of some cities is made up of the foreign- 
born and the native-born of foreign parents 

The efforts put forth by the Protestant churches 
to reach the ahen immigrant have been feeble. 

With 13,345,545 foreign-bora m the United 
States in 1910, and 18,897,837 native-born 
of foreign and mixed parentage — a total of 
32,248,382 of foreign stock— the task of the 
church IS seen to be stupendous All the 
mission work being done at present by all the 
churches is haidly “a drop m the bucket ” 

THE INDIGENOUS GROUP 

T he indigenous city group is constituted 
of the second and later generations of the 
rural emigrants and foreign immigrants in the 
American city. These are the real city folks 
the children of the city streets, those who have 
the mental complex of city life This is the 
group of the future. If the church is to succeed 
It must win this group In the child-life of the 
city IS the hope of the church. 
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Over one-half of the babies bofti in Amenca ties and germs, lack of light and sunshine, 
today are being bom in the cities This means Children’s diseases are more frequent m cities 
that the majonty of Americans of the next than in rural distncts. Diphtheria, scarlet 
generation will be dty-mmded and belong to fever, smallpox and diarrheal diseases are, 
the indigenous city group. m the order named, proportionately more fre- 

quent m cities than m the open country. The 
AN URBAN RACE handicaps to child life in the city also mclude 

T his is ae begiimmg of the urban race the dangers to imported f^, eqpe.^ 

Here are many problems for the chmeh ^tables, eggs-and mea^all of 

-acute, difficult, subde-but as hopeful of ^ decoration m transit With 

solution as any the church has ever faced. To- ^ 

day's problem rs.laigely one of wirmmgthe creasmg problein of ptovidmg an adequate 
child hfe of the city. pure water supply. 


The environment of the city is material and 
man-made It glorifies human energy and 
human creative power. God is not m evidence 
The church must inspire faith m those who see 
little of nature and can only find God through 
man. The city is the arena where faith and 
atheism will battle to the death Systematic 
religious education is the only hope for winning 
the indigenous city folk 

CHILD LIFE IN CITIES 

M ore than three-eighths of the entire 
population in the United States hves 
in cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. There- 
foie an increasing percentage of children is 
becoming subject to the handicaps of city Me 
City health conditions present such problems 
as congested living conditions, smoke, impun- 


W E KNOW the stxixy of Cincmnatus, 
called from the plow to the conduct 
of government. It has been a favonte tale 
with us, because it has been typical of 
American life in the past Rural votes 
have controlled our destinies, and men from 
the country have given shape to our 
national life But we are entenng a period 
m which men from the aty are certam 
to have an increasmg influence in the 
councils of the nation, and are very likely 
to become dominant . . It is not possible 
to foretell what changes will come to our 
country as a result of the increasing in- 
fluence of the aty man, but they are bound 
to be momentous —Richard T Ely. 


Death Rate from Children’s Diseases per | 
100,000 Population in the United States, i 
1911 1 

0Pr6mU S Ceiuiu Mbrtelitr SttSitio, 1911) I 

Disease 

Registration 

Cities 

Rural ^rts 

Registration 
Area | 

Measles 

10.2 

97 

Scarlet fever 

112 

6.0 

Whooping cough 

10.2 

118 

Diphthena and croup 

219 

151 ' 

Diarrhea Sunder two 



years) 

95 3 

558 ' 

Congenital debility . 

85 2 

71.7 : 


Low^ and Fall River, two great industnal 
cities with a population of over 100,000 in 1911, 
reported an infant death-rate of more than 
two hundred per 1,000 chfldren under one yeai 
of aget 

WHERE PLAV IS CRIME 

C RIME is play to hosts of city children be- 
cause for many years play was counted 
a crime accordmg to the city ordinances. Cnme 
is increasmg m this country and juvemle crime 
is mcreasing more rapidly than adult cnme, 
especially m the city. This does not mean that 
children are actually becoming more lawless m 
spuit or more immoral by nature. It means 
simply that m our great cities we have been 
add^ to the list of crimes or misdemeanors 
tMangold, “Problems of Child Wdfare,” page 49. 
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acts which in the open country or small town 
are altogether legitunate. 

Baseball, bonfires, touting, snowballing, throw- 
ing stones— these are usually permitted in the 
country; but most children who are arrested in 
he city are guilty of "cmne” for doing these 
or somewhat sixmlar acts. The consaousness 
that they are doing wrong when playing base- 
ball soon makes them mdiiferent to the crime of 
stealing apples from the fhiit seller's stand. 

Probably 90 per cent, of the children in our 
cities must use the streets for their playground 
and usually street play is unorganized and 
therefore usually unsuperwsed. This is always 
dangerous. Indiscriminate play with ''the 
gang” m the street, and occasioiml association 
with those who are schooled m crime, lay faulty 
foundations for character building. Is it any 
wonder that some of them develop mto pick- 
pockets, thugs and gunmen? 

THE INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

I N THE work of the city the rural emigrant, 
the alien and the city-bora all find a com- 
mon mterest. Drawn together m mdustry 
they constitute the mdustnal group. This 
group is the church’s most difficult prob- 
lem The social unrest and economic tuimoil 
of the day constitute a conflict of urban 
ideals and conditions with the economic stand- 
ards and traditions of frontier, rural America. 
The fact that the Protestant churches are the 
product of the earher rural penod of Amencan 
life accounts largely for ^e inactivity and 
silence of the churches during great mdustnal 
struggles. Large sections of workmg groups 
have become ahenated from the church. They 
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will continue to be alienated f^m it until it 
intdligently interprets the economic evolution 
talring place m this countiy and fearlessly 
stands for social justice and economic fair 
play. 

A TYPICAL CASE 

A STUDY of one thousand workingmen 
of all kmds revealed the fact that the 
church IS much less attractive to them than is 
any other "social” institution. In a vote 
taken in a large city among workingmen with 
a view of ascertaining their preference, out of 
sixteen different agencies found in the average 
aty— labor umons, lodges, hbranes, art gal- 
leries, movies, forums and the like — the church 
received the lowest vote 

These workmgmen are not particularly hostile 
to the church; they are simply indifferent. 
The program of the church has not satisfied their 
desire for social and moral development. 

The movements with which they are identified 
have a strong moral spirit and atmosphere, 
furnishmg an outlet for the very highest hopes 
and aspirations and the opportunity to exercise 
the qualities of leader^ip. 

Social unrest is widespread today among all 
types of workingmen and it must not be ignored. 
In the aty the radical agitator has his strong- 
est hold. Opportunities for propaganda are 
open on every side. Street meetings, labor 
imion gathenngs and social occasions afford 
opportunities for spreadmg the message of 
discontent which, however justified it may be 
under certam circumstances, is often used to 
foment strife and hatred. 


i^HURCHES ought to be like a search-light turned on all slums, to expose, 
to shame those in authority mto doing something. What does poverty 
mean? It means, men have not enough to purchase the barest necessities of 
life for themselves and their children. The task our Master came .here for 
was to lift the needy from the mire and the poor from the dunghill, and it is 
the Christian diurch alone that'cen accomplish it . — Lloyd Oeotge, 
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Special Problems Due to City Evolution 

I N THE evolution of the city several great forces are working which have a 
bearing on the-success 'and progress of the church. There are the foices which 
tend tor bring people nearer' and nearer together in opinions, standards of living 
and customs The alien becomes '^Amencanized/* the countryman learns city ways 
and all tend toward the city type. 

Ideally, the church is a type-making force, emphasizing its idealism and the brother- 
hood and spiritual unity of mankind. Yet, m becoming more or less of a class institu- 
tion the church has fallen short of its opportunity and its ideals. How can it become 
the great unifying element in the Amencan city? 

In the evolution of the city, people of like interest are drawn together. Thus commu- 
nities and neighborhoods take on a definite character. In the commercial world 
the wholesale business and the' retail business are segregated; different trades are 
segregated along certain streets; races are segregated m a ''Black Belt’* or a "China- 
town;** Imguistic groups into Italian, Polish, Russian or Yiddish colonies; economic 
groups are segregated— the poor in the slums, the nch in the suburbs. This process 
of segregation results in the complexity of the American city As a result the church 
is confronted with the task of mmistenng to many diffeient kinds of communities. 

I 

Each of these types of communities is a special problem for the church and requires 
a special type of program. This is illustrated by the map on the next page prepared 
by Dr. W. P. Shriver, showing "An American City with Its Typical Churches,** 


EXPLANATION OF MAP 
Industries: 

1. City grew up about the original mill located 
on mill creek. 

2. Today great incorporations and mdustnes 
are owned and controlled by outside capital. 
With the development of new industries came 
the new and foreign population. 

Typical Populations: 

1, Older Americans* original residents. With 
the growth of city the uptown and suburban 
movement. 

2. The Italian colony, representing a homo- 
geneous racial group. 


3. Polyglot community. Slavs, Gre^, Hun- 
garians and others 

4. Negro population; largely increased during 
the war by migration from the southern states. 

6 Jewish, now rapidly advancing from the 
Ghetto to the uptown and best residential 
section. 

A cursory study of these varied populations 
makes dear our* Amencamzarion goal— not 
primarily, nor ezcludvdy, in doing something 
for the immigrant in the dty, but the building 
of an American Christian community hfe. 

This is a democratic, a cooperative task It 
includes all populations of the city. 
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Typical Institutions Representative of 
Particular Group Interests in the City 

1 The city hall representing the civic and 
political group 

2 Labor temple, organized labor group 

3 Socialist hall more radical labor group. 

4 Mam street* the onginal thoroughfare along* 
which the currents of the city's life flow Here 
the first contact of the foreign population is 
made with Amencan standards of life. Here 
also recreation centers in the movies, dance 
h^ls and pool rooms. 

Public Schools: 

Democratically supported and controlled and 
located in practic^ly all sections of the city. 
In many cities* the finest schools are placed 
where now most needed, in the foreign quarters 

Churches: 

As distinguished from the public schools, the 
churches in their equipment, facilities, leader- 
ship and constituency tend largely to reflect 
the economic status of the neighborhoods to 
which they minister. 

At least ten distmct types of Protestant 
churches may be recogmzed as follows 

1 “Old First”, the downtown church on the 
thoroughfare, valuable property through an 
unearned increment Looted on Mam Street, 
near to hotels and the boarding-house sections 
The readjustment of the program of “Old First” 
IS one of ^e outstanding problems of city church 
administration. 

2, The active Middle ClassChurch self-sustain- 
ing, strong Sunday school and active young 
people’s society. ^ 

3 The Middle Class Church near the Working 
People’s Community: m wholly transformed 
neighborhood, small budget, now facmg in- 
cursion of foreign population. This church 
must readjust its program and be reinforced. 

4. The Park Avenue Group: here are located the 
“leading” churches of all denominations. They 
have the best buildings, the best music and the 
“leadmg” ministers. Little progress in city 
mission movements can be made without the 
cordial and hearty support ot the pastors and 
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official boards of these churches. They are 
largely m control of the financial resources of 
the denominations. 

5 St Johns-on-the-Heights: small church in 
etclusive residential section; a difficult mission 
field. 

6 New and promising Suburban Church: the 
Comity principle ought to be strictly observed 
in occupying this field. 

7. The Italian Mission: with an Italian-speak- 
mg pastor; emphasis on evangelism; often 
poorly equipped, with limited leadership. 

8 The Neighborhood Houseor Settlement: first 
contact with the community established through 
Its child life; program adapted to meet the 
needs of this particular community. Possibly 
limited m its contacts with the adult foreign 
population because of the lack of foreign- 
speaking workers on its staff. 

9. The Negro Church: emphasis on evangel- 
ism; no social eqmpment; tremendous need 
among these instinctively regions people. 

10 Goodwill Mission for the Handicapped* m 
many cities equipped with facilities for indus- 
trial work. 

This brief summary of the outstandmg problems 
of the city from ^e standpomt of the chmch 
makes clear that from a denominational stand- 
point the total resources of the church must 
be mobilized for a city-wide program. If this 
is true for any denomination it is more urgent 
that the entire resources of all the Protestant 
churches should be coordinated and more effec- 
tively directed to the Christianizing of the city's 
hfe. For this the Interchurch World Movement 
stands Preliminary to the making of a program 
for the city, a survey of all its communities and 
of all its churches is required. 


T he Chnstian churches, some day 
workmg together, let us hope, m a 
closer and more detenumed coalition of 
forces, are the churches by which the 
aty ^all be Ttdecaatd^—Bishop Frederick • 
DeLand Leete 
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A VIRILE POPULATION 

T he ages of the people living m the city 
are a direct challenge to the church 
The accompanying graph mdicates the actual 
number and percentages of people of various 
ages who in 1910 li\ed m urban and rural 
communities. 



But m each of the age groups compnsmg per- 
sons from 20 to 54 years of age— the most active 
penod of life — there were more persons m the 
city than m the countiy. 

This means that the aty is markedly strong m 
people of active, productive ages and has rela- 
tively fewer children and aged people. 

Eor this reason city life is more animated; 
there is more enteipnse, more radicalism, more 
vi^ and crime, more impulsiveness generally. 
And these are the elements which at once make 
the city a force for good and for eviL The 


problem is how these elements are to be 
directed. This means that the city chuiph 
must have an active and vinle program to 
reach the city people 

FLUX OF CITY POPULATION 

I N THE panorama of city life is the constant 
movmg of city people from apartment to 
apartment The aveiage church in the city 
witnesses a “procession” of such people. 
Entirely new congregations must be gotten 
together every few years. “Family churches” 
are a rarity in the city. One pastor reports 
over 3,000 changes m membership m a thuieen- 
year pastorate. 

In 1910 there were 20,255,555 families in the 
United States, 9,499,765 of which were in 
the cities, and 10,755,790 of which lived in rural 
districts In the cities th^re were 5 9 pei sons to 
a dwelling, and m the country 4 7. 

Of all the families m the United States in 1910, 
54.2 per cent occupied rented homes and 45 8 
per cent occupied owned homes, 62 8 per cent, 
of those living m farm houses own^ them, 
while of those livmg in other homes 38 4 per 
cent owned and 61 6 per cent rented. 



IN 39 OP THE n CITIES OP INMO POPUUTION. THREE<41PTH$ 
OF THE HOMES ARE RENTED 
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In New York City 88 3 per cent, of all the 
homes were rent^, but m the Borough of 
Manhattan very nearly all the homes, 97 1 per 
cent were rented There are five cities in 
which the rented homes constituted more than 
four-fifths of all the homes m 1910 New York, 
Boston, Fall River, Cambndge and Newark, 
and the percentage was nearly as large in Jersey 
City and Providence 

WOMEN IN THE CITY CHURGH 

C ITIES contain a larger proportion of 
women than does the rest of the country. 
Wherever there exists a considerable pre- 
dominance of one sex over the other m pomt of 
numbers there is less prospect of a well-ordered 
social life 

In 1910 throughout the entire country there 
were 106 males to every 100 females, the males 
outnumbering the females by 2,692,288 In 
twenty-two of the fifty prmcipal cities in this 
country the females outnumbered the males 
The native whites of native parentage showed 
an excess of females m thirty-three of the fifty 
pnncipal cities The excess of women is really 
among the city-bom rather than among the 
newcomers Not only are relatively fewer boys 
than girls bom in the city as compared with the 
country but more male children die in cities 
dunng the early months of hfe. 

It should also be remembered that women are 
longer hved than men because men are more 
generally exposed to industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

It is generally assumed that women are more 
**religious” than men largely because there are 
more women in the churches and because there 
are more men m the pemtentiaries This has 
been explamed by the fact that men are more 
vinle and more robust than women, the as- 
sumption bemg that God penalizes men be- 
cause they are robust and vmle. The fact is 
that God expects men to express their religion 
m a robust and vinle fashion. 

More women than men are m the churdies 
because thus far the church has given woman 
practically her only opportumty to express 
her social instmcts. With the development of 
women’s movements, social, philanthropic and 


political. It may yet develop that the men 
inside the church will be as much disturbed 
about the women who are outside the church as 
the women are today disturbed about the men. 
City women will undoubtedly soon become a 
serious problem for the churches. 



The way must be opened for the fuller partici- 
pation of women in the control of churches 
and denominational boards. They must be per- 
rmtted to minister on an equahty with men. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITY 

T he housing, neighborhood, occupational, 
pohtical, educational and religious life 
of both northern and southern cities is affected 
by the influx of N^gro people into urban areas 
The Negro's entrance into industrial life in the 
city has resulted in senous race nots which at 
one time threatened to sweep the entire coun- 
try They have often had their genesis not in 
questions of race but in fundamental questions 
of industrial pohcy and of the nght of the 
workman to human and Christian conditions 
of life and labor 

The rdigious genius of the Negro and the large 
place which the churches now have in his life 
make it possible for the church more than any 
other agency to influence him in the city 

(See Section on Negro Amencans, page 99) 



CITY MORALS 

T he city is getting better morally. It was 
never bettor than it IS today. Proof of this 
IS to be found m the report cff the “Missionary 
Society for the Poor of New York and Vicimty" 
issued in 1817, a little over one hundred years 
ago. 


There were in the city at that time small houses 
crowded with from four to twelve families 
each, often two or three families in a room, and 
of “all colors " Out of a population of 100,000 
theie were 1,489 licensed retail liquor dealers 
Not less than six thousand “abandoned fe- 
males” added to the vice and shame Men who 
throve on this dishonor kept large numbers of 
them practically slaves In the seventh ward, 
poor and beggared beyond descnption, theie 
were about two hundred and fifty saloons 

Dance halls and dives with “The Way to Hell” 
mscnhed in glanng capitals were displayed, 
twenty in the space of thirty or forty rods 
Sunday had become to the people in this part of 
the city a day of idleness and drunkenness 
Thousands pas^ on Sunday over the ferry at 
Corlear's Hook to Long Island— the “Coney 
Island” of that day. Ignorance and wretched- 
ness of the worst sort were common 

In this descnption the following evils aie 
pointed out overcrowding; the liquor business, 
prostitution, low dance halls, Sabbath desecra- 


T O THOSE who have not made personal 
mvestigation, the present conditions, 
in spite of laws and efforts to ameliorate 
the worst evils, are well-nigh unbehevable 
The cellar population, the blind alley 
population, the swarming masses m build- 
ings that are little better than rat-traps, 
''the herdmg of whole families m smgle rooms 
in which the miserable bemgs sleep, eat. 
cook, and make clothmg for contractors, 
or agars that would never go into men’s 
mouths if the men saw where they were 
made — ^these things seem almost impossible 
m a aviliaed and Christian land. It is 
homble to be obhged to thmk of the human 
misery and hopelessness and grind to which 
hundreds of thousands are subjected m the 
aty day m and out, without rest or change 
It IS no wonder that cnminals and degen- 
erates come from these districts, it is a 
marvel, rather, that so few result, and that 
so much of human kindness and goodness 
exist m spite of crushing conditions — 
Howard B Grose 
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tion and slum conditions In every one of these 
respects the modem city has improved 

The immorality of the city is now more subtle, 
more refined The chief sin of the city's popula- 
tion IS not open wickedness, but indi^erence 
to moral and religious influences It is selfish- 
ness which manifests itself in ^ed for gam in 
commerce and industry It is lack of social 
responsibility which results in political corrup- 
tion This in turn means bad social and eco- 
nomic conditions in so far as the city's adminis- 
tration is responsible for social and economic 
advance. 

And it IS in these fields that the church can and 
must operate, for this situation may be traced 
directly to lack of characta* and a keen sense 
of social and religious responsibility. 

The cities of America have serious moral prob- 
lems to face which must have the stnct atten- 
tion of city officials and laymen. But the 
church must deal pnmanly with the great 
moral principles involved, applying them cour- 
ageously to the moral issues whenever they 
anse. 

A Brooklyn judge recently refused to penalize 
four lads for theft because it was shown they 
had not had any leligious instruction either in 
church or school. 

UNREACHED PEOPLE 

T he approach to the foreigner has been 
weak We have practically confessed by 
our actions that the gospel whicb is “the power 
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of God unto salvation to everyone'' is effective 
tor the foreigner only when it is exported 
through a foreign missionary society, and that 
when the foreigners move into a commimity 
the churches usually move out. 

There are many normal, genuine people of the 
city who are not reached by the churches. It 
IS becoming increasingly difficult to win them. 
It has come to be an accepted fact that work- 
ingmen and many other groups will not go to 
church because they are not “spintually- 
minded." 

We have misinterpreted the manifestations of 
“spintuality." We have forgotten that Bazaleel 
who built the ark of the covenant was a skilful 
carpenter, that Samson who was a magnificent 
fighter , and Peter who was a wonderful preacher, 
were all baptized with the same Holy Spint of 
God All received their power from Him, but 
each manifested that power in his own way. 

The result is we have failed to enlist thousanda 
of city men and women who, living their religion 
m their day-by-day occupations, are not given 
credit for spintuality because they have never 
learned to use the vocabulary acquired by most 
church members in meetings held in rural fields 
and have failed to enlist those who refuse to 
recognize their common purpose with the 
church, because the church has not m the 
past recognized the spintual quality of social 
service. 

(See chart showmg non-membership, page 25.) 


T X THAT the church has lacked has been an adequate ideal. Her petty 
W policies have not stirred the imagination of the people. She has been 
fishing in the shallows when her Founder’s command was to “cast out into the 
deep ’’ The literature of the day teems with studies of social problems — the 
equalization of opportunity, the embodiment of justice in industrial life, the 
characteristics of true chanty — and the church is mainly engrossed in increasmg 
her membership She should set before her a new ideal, and that nothmg 
short of the actual uplift of society in all phases of its moral life, the scientific 
embodiment of her theology in a comprehensive mimstering to the souls, minds 
and bodies of men.—/?. Ftdton Cutting. 
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Forces at Work 

T iHE constructive forces at work in the city are innumerable. Many of the 
agencies conducted for the social and the moral welfare of the people are 
justified upon the assumption that the program and the work of the church 
are inadequate. 

They profess either to be “substitutes” for the church, acknowledging the need of 
the religious spint which the church is presumed to inculcate, but insisting that they 
can propagate this spirit better than the church, thus becoming rivals of the church, 
or else they declare that “religion** is not at all necessary; that sociological principles 
properly applied can meet all the needs of city life. 

Speaking of the modem city, Dr. Lyman Abbott once said: “On the one hand, 
the city stands for all that is evil — a city that is full of devils, foul and corrupting; 
and, on the other hand, the dty stands for all that is noble, full of the glory of God, 
and shining with a clear and bnlliant light. But, if we think a little more carefully, 
we ^all see that the city has in all ages of the world represented both these aspects 
It has been the worst, and it has been the best Every city has been a Babylon, 
and every city has been a New Jerusalem; and it has always been a question whether 
the Babylon would extirpate the New Jerusalem or the New Jerusalem would 
extirpate the Babylon. It has been so in the past It is so in the present. The 
greatest corruption, the greatest vice, the greatest crime, are to be found in the great 
city. The greatest philanthropy, the greatest purity, the most aggressive and noble 
courage are to be found in the great city. San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia New York, Boston, and Brooklyn are full of devils— and alsQ 
fuU of the glory of God.” 


G rant us a vision of our dty, fair as she might be. a dty of 
justice, where none shall pr^ on others, a dty of plenty, 
where vice and poverty shall cease to fester; a dty of brotherhood, 
where all success shall be founded on service, and honor yhaP be 
given to nobleness alone; a dty of peace, where order shall not rest 
on force, but on the love of all for the dty, the great mother of the 
common life and weal — Walter Rauschenbusch, in ^Trayers of the 
Social Awakening 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH 

T he point of contact with the peoples and 
problems discussed in this statement is the 
local church, through which national church 
agencies, church federations, denominational 
boards, and city mission societies must function 
The handicaps of the local church in the city 
are many, due in pait to its methods 

It usually depends upon a pulpif wimstry 
instead of a parish wimstry w'lth responsibility 
The preachei who can fill the pews and pay 
the bills has been viewed as a successful pastor 
and his church as a successful church The 
result has been that churches have stnven for 
these two ends and have failed pnmaiily to 
serve the community. 

The short duration of city pastorates renders 
impossible a constructive program of religious 
activities The city of God cannot be built m 
a day. The complex and intncate environment 
or relations of each parish cannot be under- 
stood and mastered in the average periods of 
city pastorates, to say nothing of forming a 
constructive program Among a permanent 
population an itinerant minister may be 
acceptable, but among a shifting population a 
permanent minister is necessary to stabilize the 
institutions of the church and to maintain a 
progressive work 

The city church is handicapped by laek of 
funds t sometimes by debt 

The city church cannot make the needed 
adaptations because it is often controlled by a 
class and in the interests of a class. Hence the 
ifiinistry to aliens or to groups other than 
those represented in the families of the church 
IS discouraged and rendered almost impossible 
The control of property is such that even the 
help of city societies, denominational boards 
or outside agencies becomes useless as long as 
the trustees of the local churches are unsympa- 
thetic to a larger program. 

A POTENTIAL FORCE 

D espite these handicaps the local church 
IS a potential force There is no obstacle 
that an intelligent understanding of the problem 
will not remove. Already local churches are 


making adaptations for a larger ministry. 
Seven-da>-week piograms aie being started 
Thorough-going modifications of religious edu- 
cation have been undertaken and large institu- 
tions with adequate staffs are being set up to 
serve the community 


I N THIS work the interdenominational 
comity and cooperation represented m 
the federation of evangelical churches would 
secure the best covering of the whole field, 
in the true fraternal and Christian spirit 
And only a united FVotestantism can 
present such a massive front as to impress 
the world This work must be large enough 
to be self-respecting At present it is 
extremely doubtful if there is enough of it 
to make individual members of the chiirch« 
feel Its worth and importance. There 
should be a mighty advance movement, 
calling for millions of money and thousands 
of missionanes, and reachmg into a mul- 
titude of places now destitute of gospel 
influences.— Howard B. Grose, 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND 
CITY MISSION SOCIETIES 

D enominational church extension 

and city mission societies administer 
funds collected m or about the city and such 
funds as may be given to them by the general 
home mission boards They have initiated 
work among the aliens and supported foreign- | 
speaking workers. They have taken over* 
abandoned properties, converted them into 
different types of institutional churches and 
have been most helpful in encouraging adapta- 
tions to city conditions 

HOME MISSION BOARDS 

T he work and policies of the denomina- 
tional home missionary boards have not 
always been characterized by breadth of out- 
look so as the city is concerned Like the 
church Itself they have their traditions. Al- 
though the vast mission populations of the 
country are now m the cities it is probably true 
that the home mission boards of the greater 
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denominations are still spending the bulk of 
their funds west of the Mississippi Only a few 
boards have spedal city departments. 

The average board views the problem of the 
city from the denominational angle The 
result IS that frequently its efforts have been 
competitive rather than cooperative. Much 
home mission money has gone to bolster up 
the traditional rural program of the church in 
the city rather than to initiate and encourage 
work adapted to city conditions 

FEDERATIONS OF 
CHURCHES 

C ITY federations of churches through 
comity committees have been stnving to 
eliminate overlappmg and wasteful competition 
among the religious forces of the city. Where 
these organizations have had the support and 
the backing of the churches, some excellent 
results have been recorded. They have helped 
to smooth out the misunderstandings and con- 
flicts between churches and denominations and 
are coming rapidly to a place of great usefulness 
in helpmg to solve the city problem. Their 
influence with city mission societies and 
denominational boards is resulting in a whole* 
some distribution of missioii funds and a thor- 
oughly systematic effort to solve the mission 
problems of the city 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL 

AGENCIES 

I NTERCHURCH cooperation is m its in- 
fancy, but it IS an idea that has now firmly 
established itself in the practise of the Protes- 
tant churches. Most encouraging beginnings 
have been made and some permanent and 
abiding forms of cooperation have resulted. 
These will each make helpful contributions. 

City, county and state Sunday school assocm- 
tions are most effective agencies in doing 
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church work m the field of religious education. 
Chnstian Endeavor and other young people's 
societies also have organizations which are an 
active expression of interchurch work. 

Y M. C. A AND Y. W C A. 

T he Young Women's Christian Association 
and the Young Men’s Chnstian Associa- 
tion, both nationally organized with their 
numerous city branches, can become able 
cooperators in all community efforts wherein 
the local church plays its part. . 

The two-fold function of each of these associa- 
tions in the city is the development of Christian 
leadership among yoimg men and women of 
the community and the carrying out of the 
challenge to Chnstian living to all those who 
dwell in the city. 

These objectives are accomplished through 
definite training along specialized lines such as 
citizenship, religious Question, health and 
recreation, supplementary education of all 
kinds But they are further earned out through 
the acquaintance which the association helps 
city groups to find with other groups, hitherto 
unknown That these associations ai e a cross- 
section of city society creates at once then 
opportunity and their responsibility. Their 
specialized knowledge of diversified groups has 
enabled them to progress far in the direction 
of leadership in a field exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the churches to occupy 
with their present handicaps All the different 
groups, coming together under the association 
leadership, give an opportunity for manifold 
contacts and numberless approaches and ave- 
nues of appealing service and leadership, such 
as housmg, feeding and club work. 

The Y. W. C. A. and Y M C A are strategi- 
cally placed m their ability to reach groups of 
people m the city who are perhaps not ready for 


problem of the city is the problem of the new civilization. 
X The dty paganized means dvilization paganized, 'the dty evangel- 
ized means dvilization evangelized —Josiah Strong, 
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the activities and appeal of the local church 
as now constituted and the local church should 
work with them for the mobilizing of tho<;e 
which make for Chnstian opinion among the 
men and women of the community on a scale 
which a no less diversified appeal could gam 
an audience for 

NATIONAL FORCES 

D uring the WorW war “sendee*’ be- 
came a kind of religion, testing anew the 
forms and spint of the church. The church 
was called to render its share toward national 
seivice The General Wartime Commission of 
the Churches was the most comprehensive 
mobilization of Christian forces for a common 
object that our country has ever witnessed. 

The problems the Commission sought to meet 
were city problems, in commercial cities, in 
vast army cantonment cities, m industrial 
cantonments of m.ushroom growth, where all 
the city’s problems were present in magnified 
intensity 

And lo* It was found that these **war** problems 
were the age-old city problems — crowded in 
time and space, made acute by the urge for 
production, by the transience of population, by 
the lack of morale, by the mixing of peoples 

Under the call to war service the church found 
itself facing anew the challenge to “city” service, 
to assume its moral obligation to provide leader- 
ship and program for rmc nghteousness 

SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

T hat the national agencies of the church 
are becoming aware of this challenge is 
evidenced by the creation and activities of 
denominational commissions on the church 
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and social service, groups of Chnstian workers 
who study the social problems of the day and 
make authontative recommendations Read 
the reports of any one of a dozen such commis- 
sions, and It will be seen that relatively few 
of the problems thus far engaging their attention 
are other than city problems. 

THE CHANNEL OF POWER 

T he time has come for conscious self- 
determination of the city church as such. 
It must find social motives as compelling as 
those of war 

Statesmen and humble citizens alike are askmg 
of the churches, “What are you going to do 
about it*”’ 

Nationally the church has begun to make 
answer, but the local church alone can make 
that answer live No matter what the racial, 
industrial or other circumstances in which the 
local church finds itself, it must give expression 
to the fundamental principles of Jesus’ life 
*and social teachings, pnnciples that have their 
application to every phase of modem city life. 

THIS MOVEMENT 

T he Interchurch World Movement comes 
as the climax of this national and local 
revivification of spintual impulse m city hfe 
In the city survey it seeks to bnng to local 
self-examination the financial, educational, ad- 
visory and inspirational backing of a nation- 
wide plan The city survey of churches, house- 
holds and communities is a new force abroad 
in the land Its success depends chiefty upon 
how firmly it holds to its ideal of “Know — 
then do ’’ Its mission is not complete, unless 
the local city church realizes its mission m 
service to the community. 


T he organization, analysis and interpretation of results of Hie material 
collected imder the auspices of the City Survey Division in the various 
cities in the country are of major importance to any constructive program of 
any department of the Interchurch World Movement smce in these very 
aties is centered the public opinion of the country as well as the most cntical, 
scientific scrutiny of methods and results — George G. Hollingskead. 
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The Cities HOME MISSIONS 


Proposed Policies and Programs 

T he rapid growth of city populations and their consequent problems make 
the city a mission field of a magnitude hitherto unknown. Thus far the 
church’s approach to this field has been haphazard and spasmodic There 
has not yet been evolved a science of procedure which adequately meets the needs 
of. the city 

Certain of the great problems of the city can be met only when the Protestant churches 
m the city combine m a common program, unselfishly working for the glory of God 
and the lifting up of humanity. 

Rescue missions, social centers, evangelistic enterprises, some forms of work among 
immigrant populations, certain approaches to workingmen, open forums, the dis- 
semination of literature, and many similar methods of work may be earned on most 
effectively in cooperation by the Protestant forces of the city. 

Given a coordmation of all these forces, a cooperating group of tramed workers 
under competent leadershij), wise strategy and an adequate budget, and almost any 
problan in the city may be solved by the church of Jesus Christ. 


THE DOWNTOWN COMMUNITY 

W E HAVE been saying a great deal about 
the problem of ''the downtown chuich.'* 
We should have been talking more about "the 
downtown problem of the church." 

The immediate and ultimate success of the 
church downtown depends on a continuous 
evangelistic message and appeal to the passing 
throngs and a pulpit leadership of clear and 
prophetic thinking on the current questions of 
social, economic and pohtical interest — the 
rehgious and spiritual implications of which are 
too often ignored. We must spintualize the 
social order. The preacher of the gospel who 
stands at the center of teeming commercial 
and civil life is in a position of unique responsi- 
bility. 

The old and outworn ecclesiastical structure of 
a generation ago will not suffice. The church 
downtown should have a modem, up-t(Klate 
bmldmg and equipment to meet the discovered 
needs of its vaned ministry. This equipment 


will be adapted broadly to a progiam of social 
recreational and evangelistic work. Only after 
careful local survey of the community and 
advice from competent specialists should the 
lazge sums necessary be expended to erect and 
equip the plant. 

The church which is battling at strategic points 
In our Amencan cities should have the suppoi t 
and sympathetic interest of the whole church 
Nor should the conquest of the city be left 
entirely to the churches m the city. The city 
IS a national problem “As goes the city, so 
goes the nation." National church agencies 
must not only study city problems, but must 
know them for “city" problems, and develop 
city methods as well as rural methods of 
ministry. Only by such a process can the 
religious needs of the city be met. 

We affirm our conviction that the downtown 
sections of our large cities deserve the very 
best contribution of the church of Jesus 
Christ, in both men and money. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 

T he policy of setting up demonstration 
centers in industrial communities— with 
adequate leadership, equipment and budget, 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the church at 
laige by free experiment the piacticability of 
an efficient Chnstian program in such com- 
munities IS heaitily commended The exten- 
sion of this policy IS urged upon all 

The pi emotion of conferences of employeis, 
employees and representatives of the public to 
piomote mutual understanding and cooperation 
upon a Chnstian basis is commended. 

At this time of world uniest the churches in 
local communities should be encouraged to open 
their doors foi the free discussion of the prob- 
lems of our common life m which moral issues 
are involved Opportunity should be given for 
all voices to be heard m the controversy. 

The church must recognize that all social and 
community problems are in their very essence 
spintual problems 

The church must cieate the atmosphere, fur- 
nish the leadership and be the place where the 
people of the city can fieely study, discuss and 
woi k out their community problems, as a prac- 
tical application of Christian principles 

Work in these sections of the city must of 
necessity be conducted at high pressure 
Every feature introduced must be as high-grade 
as possible The best preacher obtainable 
should be seemed for such fields— one who 
understands the daily life of the people, knows 
the forces which oppose the church and is able 
to enlist every legitimate means for secunng the 
interest of the community 

An attempt should be made to coordinate all 
the forces m the community which are workmg 
for righteousness, the church furnishing the 
inspiration and leadership foi community tasks. 

FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLES 

T he chuiches have an unusual opportunity 
to assist in promoting among new Amen- 
cans a more complete realization and adoption 
oi American ideals Those "self-evident truths" 
by which our forefathers declared then inde- 


pendence are the indisputable teachings of 
Christ himself, the fundamental demociatic 
principles of bis kingdom, as well as of oui 
American national life While the entiie 
program of the chuich reemphasizes these 
pnnciples, nevertheless ceitain elements, such 
as the definite study of citizenship and the 
use of English should be emphasized as the 
opening door foi the teaching of Chnstian and 
Amencan ideals. 

Though expenenee has shown the value of 
various modes of approach to foreign-speaking 
peoples — ^by colporter, woman worker or so- 
called mission, nevertheless, because of the many 
instances of failure due to the unseemly appear- 
ance of buildings, inadequate equipment, nar- 
row and limited programs and untramed 
workers, it is recommended that in every new 
approach to a foreign-speaking group, whether 
racially solid or polyglot, there be formulated at 
the outset a strong community program of wor- 
ship, religious education and social ministry with 
proper building, equipment and specially trained 
leaders and staff worko^. The program should be 
adequate to the needs of the situation and of a 
character to command attention and respect 

In cases where English-speaking churches are 
being surrounded by foreign-speakmg peoples 
these churches are urged to adapt their ministry 
to the changing conditions by a social and edu- 
cational program and a democratic depart- 
mental organization The church must demou- 
stiate in its own life those ideals which it would 
have others accept 

GREAT POPULAR CENTERS 

I N EVERY city there are one or more centers 
to which everybody comes. Here crowds 
seek pleasure or relajcation, young people 
throng, restless and discontented people mingle, 
hcartsickness and sinsickness prevail 

A great popular religious enterprise should be 
conducted by the churches m every such center 
with a master of organization in charge. This 
project should equal in attractiveness any 
popular resort in the district, and be conducted 
upon the most libeial basis possible but with a 
tremendously strong spintual atmosphere and 
motive dominating the entire enterprise. 
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It should not become an institutional church in 
the sense that numerous organizations will be 
developed, but rather an intensive inspirational 
institution 

A SOCIAL MINISTRY TO 
THE UNFORTUNATE 

W HEN the home fails to function then 
the church must step m and supplement 
the home in its ministry to the socibI hfe of 
the people. 

The socialized and institutional chur(di is justi- 
fied for this reason. It must not become a 
substitute for the home. It should build up 
the home There are neighborhoods in whu^ 
so-called institutional churches are the means 
of untold blessing, especially to young people. 

Such enterprises should be well organized and be 
conducted by specially trained workers if the 
best results are to be obtained. 


type of service and standard of worship which 
do not attract these unfortunate denizens of 
the city streets. 

One of the best known organizations’which has 
arisen to challenge these desperate conditions 
is the rescue mission. There is an urgent 
necessity for a doser identification of the rescue 
work with organized church life. 

The church is now assuming responsibihties 
which she has too often m the past delegated to 
other bodies. The time has -come when the 
church of Christ itself should assume responsi- 
bility for the rescue mission m order to secure 
permanency, competency, financial support and 
a satisfactory conservation of results. 

The relation of the rescue mission to the whole 
problem of vagrancy and the mter-rdation of 
its mty program to work among migrant groups 
outside the city are of utmost* importance 
(See section on Migrant Groups, page 115.) 


In the cheap lodging house districts and in 
decadent business and residential neighbor- 
hoods m every huge dty are to be found men, 
women and diildren who are the victims of 
dnnk, vice, crime and poverty. 

Many are subnormal in mentality; many are 
nervous wrecks who have gone down under the 
industrial and social strain of the dty life; 
many have never had a fair chance and many 
have wasted brilliant talents and fine pppor- 
tmudes. Especially pitiable are the children 
of these districts. 


HTHE problem of how to save the slums 
IS no more difiicult than the problem 
of how to save the people who have moved 
away from them and are living in the 
suburbs, mdifferent to the woes of thdr 
fdlow mortals The world can be saved 

if the diUrdi does not save it. The 
question is, can the dmrcb be saved unless 
it 18 doing all in its power' to save the 
world?— Graham Tiq/Ior 


A PROGRAM AND A 
METHOD 

T O MEET adequatdy the situation in the 
city there should be set up at least the 
minimum program mdicated hdow, with ample 
provision for a tramed leadership m city work. 

A continuous sigwey should be mamtained^ 
scientifically noti^ the changes and movements 
in the various groups of the population; m busi- 
ness and manufacturing; m city improvements 
and detenoration— observing all the factors 
which have a direct influence upon human life* 
The church would not then be caught napping 
when its service is suddenly needed m a crucial 
hour of commumty life, or when future church 
buildings and social and educational enterprises 
must be located and put mto operation. 

A continuous adaptation is called for m plan8> 
policies and practise of local churches, city 
mission societies, church federations and home 
mission boards m anticipating the religious and 
social needs of commumties and of the dty as 
a whole. Programs must be based upon per- 
manent records and special surv^& 


Usually tiie churcheB have removed from these A continuous ftampAig n of education and 
neighborhoods to more favored commmuties. publidty must be inaugurated, naing study 
Often the churches ^ch remain maintain a groups, forums, literature, daily newspapers, 
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motion pictures, posters, the mails and any 
other method likdy to be effective m presenting 
the great facts about Chnstianity and the 
church By these means a favorable attitude 
toward rehgion may be created among all classes 
of men and women, making the approach of the 
church and all Christian msbtutions easier and 
more generally effective. 

While the survey wdl cultivate the soil and 
render it fertile, the seed must be sown and the 
plant tended ere the harvest of city betterment 
can be reaped. 

ABOVE ALL— LEADERSHIP 

I T MUST be obvious that more important 
than any other factor m meeting the prob- 
lems of the dty is that of competent leade^p. 

It must, first of all, be a leadership which 
realizes the spintual significance m social 
events and measures social problems against a 
definite code of Christian values. 


It should be a “city-minded” leadership — one 
which IS in ssrmpathy with the spint of the city, 
and that can understand and interpret it, and 
IS alert to every symptom of city life. 

It should be a leadership trained m the dty; 
m constant touch with dty life and institutions 
while bemg prepared for the direction of dty 
churches and institutions. 

It should be a specialized leadership. No one 
man can possibly know every phase of dty life 
and work m this day of high specialization. 

It should be a supervised leadership, having as 
directors men and women of the qualifications 
of statesmen and strategists. 

It must be a leadership by both sexes. Women 
are unusually wdl qudified for work in the dty 
because the problems dealt with are but widen- 
mgs of home problems and because of the large 
number of young women employed m the city 
who can be mterested in soad service through 
the church. 









THE NEW YORK 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


T he metropolitan area of New York has been called the “Metropolis of 
Mankind.” It encloses more than one-twelfth of the life of the United States, 
while every year Wall street, Fifth avenue, the “Great White Way,” Coney 
Island and the universities attract approximatdy thirty-five million strangers with 
money to spend and mmds to be impressed. 

“Everything that relates to life in New York is of vast proportions. Four transients 
arrive every second, a passenger train comes mto the city terminals every fifty-two 
seconds and a ship clears every forty-two mmutes. A child is bom every six minutes, 
a wedding takes place every thuteen minutes and a funeral is held every fourteen 
mmutes. There is a real estate transfer every twenty-five mmutes, a new building 
IS erected every fifty-one minutes, a fire occurs every thirty mmutes and every day 
more than three hundred people come to the city to live.”* 

These figures refer only to Greater New York and are by no means adequate for the 
entire metropohtan area. 

The problems of water, food, housing and transportation which have been created 
by this vast concentrated mass of humanity are staggering. But an indomitable 
spirit has solved many of them. A subferraneau stream of pure water flowing one 
hundred and nineteen miles provides the city with a water supply which would furnish 
every human being in the world with over a quart of water a day. The food for this 
metropolitan population for one week only would require 266 train loads of provisions 
reaching in an unbroken line of cars from New York to Philadelphia. 

In a single day the subways, elevated and surface lines of Greater New York cany 
twice as many people as do all the steam railroads of the United States. 

The total wealth of this area is estimated at between twenty-five and fifty billions 
of doUars. In the last few years New York has captured the leadership in finance, 
music and fashion. It is becoming the greatest of all university centers and recently 
has grown to be the good Samaritan for many needy peoples throughout the world. 
New York considers nothing impossible, and with her characteristic “step livdy” 
speeds vast undertakings to their happy termination. 

J. Showalter, in ''National Geographic Magazine ** 
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The water and food problems of this area have been successfully solved, the trans- 
portation problems partially so, but the greatest problem of all remains unsolved: 
How can this world metropolis with its great human problems of childhood, home- 
life, work, play and social relationships, be transformed mto a city of Gk)d? This 
concentratiozi of eight and one-half million souls constitutes the most appealing 
possible challenge to organized religion. Failure of the church here to venture a 
heroic and mighty program at this cntical moment would be an mtemational disaster. 
If the organization and methods of yesterday are not sufficient for today, how much 
less are they adequate for tomorrow. The opportunity is too vast for any one 
denomination It invites a cooperative effort of all churches sharing common 
ideals. It compels a new concentration of time, money, personal sacrifice and service. 
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PROBLEMS. 

O UTSTANDING problems of Christian 
statesmanship m this area are as follows: 

1. How to simplify the pubhc utterance and 
ecclesiastical practise of churches and commun- 
ions so that their witness will become as com- 
pdling to the mdifferent as the life and teaching 
of Jesus are to his followers. 

2. How to intensify the life and Christian 
service of mdividual church members so that 
faith and love and unselfish service will become 

3. How to turn the mmd of each church fiom 
trying sdfishly to enlarge or even save its own 
life, mto a vinle attempt to establish the king- 
dom of God in the life of the community 

4. How to wm the confidence and practical 
cooperation of all the vanous races and nation- 
ahties of a given commmuty, so that the 
divisive note shall disappear and common 
interests and unifying projects shall be stressed. 

5. How to ehminate un-Chnstlike competition 
between Protestant communions and substi- 
tute practical goodwill and effective cooperation. 

6. How to beget a new confidence and courage 
m hundreds of churches whose struggle for 
existence has killed an aggressive, victonous 
spint. 

7 How to get each church to make a definite 
program for its own future, based upon a scien- 
tific study of facts and utilizing the most effi- 
cient busmess methods. 

8. How to get groups of churches m given 
districts to adopt a vigorous, unifying commu- 
mty program, and operate it harmoniously. 

Is it too much to think that the mmds which 
have brilliantly solved the staggenng food and 
transportation problems of this area will fail, 
should they concentrate with the same compul- 
sion upon the most vital problem of all* How 
to brixig the spirit of Christ as an active force 
into each commumty of this entire area^ 

In this hearty cooperative spint between the 
churches and other religious and social agencies 
hes the hope of community betterment 


A CONFIDENT ADVANCE 
TN Greater New York nearly three out of four 
JL persons are foreign-bom or of foreign par- 
ent^e. This has put an enormous respon- 
sibihty upon the Ammcan-bom fourth. The 
supreme object of Amencan Christians is not 
only to maintam American ideals but to bnng 
the spirit of Jesus mto all human rdationships. 
This responsibihty rests with terrific pressure 
upon a metropolitan mmonty 

The Protestant share of this task is tremendous 
The metropohtan area has shghtly more than 
two thousand Protestant churches. The maxi- 
mum effort of every local church m the inten- 
sifymg of its regular work is imperative. The 
strengthening of all denominational agencies is 
vital. And m addition, an heroic Interchurch 
campaign with practical programs of additional 
Chnkian activities, cooperations and com- 
mumty service— this is the costly advance 
which the church must confidently venture so 
that with a new faith, all the facts, a common 
program and virile, alhed, Christian states- 
menship, the metropolitan area may actually 
be completely transformed by the ^int of the 
Master of Men. 

COOPERATION 

T he church is the mother of hospitals, nurs- 
ing, chanties, visiting, child care, social set- 
tlements and other philanthropic and humani- 
tarian movements. The boards of du^tors 
of the leading social service agencies are almost 
entuely composed of church members. It is 
therefore nght that the church should not 
only acquamt itself with the social agencies 
which It has mothered, but that it should do all 
in its power to lend counsel, financial support 
and volunteer workers to these agencies. 

The church is in much the same relation to 
the important work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian A^ciation and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association. These organizations m their 
specialized fields should always be able to com- 
mand the hearty interest and cooperation of the 
churches. These and similar bodies are all 
agencies of nghteousnses and should evince a 
keen interest in the success of one another's 
programs. 





THE INTERCHURCH SURVEYS 

rr^E fundamental puipose of these sur- 
X veys IS to render every possible assis- 
tance to each church m its work of serving the 
community. 

1. Church Survey: The aim is to get each 
church to know itself accurately, face its actual 
needs confidently, develop a definite program 
for the next five years, obtain the necessary 
staff, equipment and budget in order to operate 
that program m service for the community. 

2. Household Cefisus: The aim is to place 
before each church a map of its own district, 
like the one on this page showmg twenty blocks 
m Perth Amboy, N. J. With this map there 
will go accurate lists of the names of all the 
I>eople, them addresses, church membership 
or preference, Sunday-school attendance, birth- 
place, length of residence in the Umted States 
and occupational information. 

8. Social Service Survey. The aun is to 
bring to each church accurate data concerning 
all social needs and all social service agencies 
in the district or commumty. It will show 
where cooperation is imperative and reveal any 
danger of reduphcation of effort. It will pro- 
vide for the social service agencies as wdl as for 
the churches immediate opportunities for mm- 
istermg to those who desire visitation. 

The results of these surveys will prove invalu- 
able to pastors, church staffs and congr^tions. 
Pastoral visitation will be simplified, with peo- 
ple named and located. The pastor’s efficiency 
will be greatly multiplied and he. will be given 
the basis for a mobilization of his entire con- 
gregation for commumty semcer By this 
means the long hoped-for strengthening of staff 
and enlargement of equipment and budget 
will, with the hdp of the denominational offi- 
cers involved, be placed withm the reach of 
each church. 

finally, the results of these surveys can be used 
by program-making conferences organized m 
all Ihe churches of the commumty. They will 
not only be the basis for advance programs by 
individual churches but will lead to commumty 
programs and projects whose success will be 
insured by cooperation of a group of churches. 
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THE CHILD 

I N THIS metropolitan area there are almost 
two milhon homes. From these homes, one 
milhon thirty-five thousand children between 
SIX and fourteen years of age go to public 
school. 

Whether more or less than one-half of these 
children receive definite religious instruction 
m their homes and organized rehgious education 
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m their churches cannot be accurately deter- 
mined until the Interchurch surveys are com- 
plete and the returns tabulated. 

This, however, we do know The Protestant 
churches have not considered religious educa- 
tion as their foremost task. As a result the 
above chart, typical of conditions m most Pro- 
testant communions, shows a decrease m 
Sunday-school membership, even where there 
has b^ a shght increase in chuich member- 
ship. 

This decrease is even more senous when viewed 
m the light of the decreasiiig size of the ordinary 
Protestant family, and unless speedily corrected, 
forbodes a decreed influence of Protestantism 
in the metropohtan area. 

It further spells great danger for future etbcs 
m busmess and professional circles, and what 
it may mean in regard to social sd&hness and 
governmental corruption, is beyond the power 
of any man to foretdl. 

The cost of solvmg this problem will be great. 
It will mean a changed emphasis in hundreds 
of churches and it will call for an amazing 
amount of thought, time, personal devotion and 
money. 


THE COMMUNITY 

T his map shows a commumty of fifty-one 
blocks where thirteen churches represent 
eight Protestant denommations. 

These churches are closely grouped m one 
section of the community. The population of 
the community has decreased and undergone 
^ great changes. It was once a residential 
distnct with the majonty of the people hving 
m private homes Most of the people now hve 
in apartments, hotels and boardmg houses. 

The problems these churches face are typically 
metropohtan, and extremdy comphcated* 

1. Do these churches now serve the entire 
community m all its spiritual needs? 

2 Would a smaller number of larger churches 
serve the community as well or better? 



3. Is the constituency of these churches drawn 
mamly from outside the community^ 


4. Is there any wasteful competition among 
them? 

5. Are there cooperative commumty projects 
which should be operated by these chun^es? 

Is it not evident that practical progress towards 
the most effective Chnsiian service of the entire 
commumty cannot be made until the leaders 
of these mdividual churches, together with the 
denominational officers mvolved, meet and 
face all the facts, organize a commumty pro- 
*gram, and then adjust their problems of co- 
operation, combination, relocation and respon- 
sibility in a spirit of generous goodwill? 
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TRANSIENTS 

I N THE Times Square district of a hundred 
city blocks bounded by Twenty-eighth 
and Forty-eighth streets, Park and Eighth 
avenues, there are nmety hotels accommo- 
dating 26,824 guests a day. A stream of more 
than 80,000 people regiker at these hotels 
every week. 

There are seventeen dubs and 493 rooming and 
boarding houses which, with their semi-transient 
and transient population, bring the total doatmg 
population to approximately 123,000 a month. 

This means that during a year’s time a restless, 
strenuous whirl of humamty that would total 
more than the combmed populations of San 
Francisco, Denver and Boston, resides for a 
few days or a few wedcs m this Times Square 
sectibn of New York. 

As against this enormous floatmg population 
the permanent dwdlers m the homes of this 
section number 5,464 famihes. To serve both 
this permanent and floating constituency there 
are two Jewish synagogues, four Roman Cath- 
ohc churches, and thirteen Protestant churches, 
two of which are for Negroes. 

TWO APPEALS 

rr^HESE churches diow-a membership of 
i 20,074, with a seatmg capacity of 16,400 
To the full measure of their abihty and equip- 
ment all the churches of this area and those on 
its immediate ed^ have courageously faced 
the huge problems in this district of transient 
and swiftly changmg populations. But it has 
been absolutdy impossible for them as mdivid- 
ual organizations with their present staff and 
budget to meet the rdigious needs of these 
transient thousands. Difficult and most puz- 
zling conditions have led a number of these 
churches to oxmt their Sunday evening service 
or substitute for it an afternoon service, with 
the result that on one recent Sunday evenmg, 
only 1,817 people, by actual count, were found 
in the evening (^urch services of the entire 
district. To the stranger, with a Sunday 
evening to spend, organized religion m this 
distnct makes only a dight appeal, while the 
well-advertised Sunday concerts of the theaters 
call loudly and get the crowd. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 

S EALL we fold our hands and agree that 
nothing can be done about this urgent 
need and wonderful opportunity? Or shall 
the churches of all the Protestant commumons 
do what they have not yet ventured: con- 
centrate upon some common program, and 
agree not only to operate their own plants 
but a jomt assembly ball or a great, new coopera- 
tive plant in addition. Otherwise, it seems 
evident that the transient thousands of the 
Times Square distnct may leave New York 
without a direct appeal having been made to 
their highest naturo or any deffiute spintual 
quickening and in^iration. In other hotel 
centers of the New York metropohtan area 
and in the Borough Hall distnct of Brooklyn, 
the problem of the transient population is 
almo^ if not equally, urgent. 

RECREATION 

I N THE forty-five theaters and ten motion 
picture houses shown in this map tiie seat- 
ing capacity is 78,027. The approximate at- 
tendance each we^ is estimate at 1,000,000 
men, women and children who, for the time 
bemg, are tiymg to forget thmr cares and duties 
and are at play. 

This vast concentration of recreation seekers in 
one section of this metropohtan area only tends 
to emphasize the fundamental instinct for 
play and the urgent necessity of meeting this 
umversal need for recreation m every com- 
mumty. 

HOURS OF OPPORTUNITY 

H eretofore the church as a whole has 
not seriously mterested itself m the prob- 
lem of play. But today many churches realize 
with deep concern that if the ideals which regu- 
late outdoor sports and are exhibited on the 
stage and shown on the screen to millions are 
to reinforce instead of neutral^ the ideals 
which these churches are trying* to teach and 
preach to thousands, then the churches must 
immediatdy seek to influence* -these ideals 
and wisely and heartil^ to enter upon a defimte 
plan to ennch the milhons of hours which the 
people spend m play. 
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A Metropolitan Program 

O UT of the programs for the next five years constructed by the individual 
churches, and out of the denominational programs adopted by the leader- 
ship of the various communions there will grow a comprehensive, carefully 
articulated metropolitan program. It will be formulated with the expectation of a 
continuous development and an operation increasingly successful as workmg agree- 
ments between groups of churches and communions come to be universally adopted. 

In any such jomt metropohtan program certain fundamental factors must be con- 
sidered: 

How may the local church become a spiritual power-house and develop the spirit 
of worship, love, and service in the commumty? In the attempt to simplify and 
correlate all its religious teachmgs, to intensify its public worship and evangelism, 
to develop its pastoral and community service, to accept distnct responsibility, each 
church will require an adequate trained staff, a well-adapted equipment and a suffi- 
cient budget. 

Besides this, it will desire to share m pubhcity and evangehstic campaigns in which 
trained men and women of the highest character and ability will devote themselves 
to speaking for Christ, not only m churches, but m all other available places, such as 
laho^halls, forums, theaters, clubs, shops, park entr^ces and places of recreation 
like Coney Island. 

How may each church find ways to make the Christian nurture of tiie childhood of 
its community and constituency its outstanding duty and privilege? 

It will place religious education fii^st. It will provide tramed leadership for its 
Sunday and week-day classes in Christian life and citizenship. In some cases it will 
engage a religious education director and enter upon a religious education program 
as a member in a group of churches. 

Cooperating with other churches it may establish goodwill centers, Christian super- 
settlements, especially adCapted to foreign-bom children. 

In some cases weU-located churches will reorganize themselves and become childhood 
centers fot their own communities. 

Each church will plan to become a promoter of Christian home-life. "Christ in each 
home” will be the slogan. Although the home which many remember as the comer- 
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stone of our American democracy is rapidly passing away in the New York metro- 
pohtan area a three-fold service for the church is possible. 

First, an effort to get people to locate where real homes may be developed and their 
children brought up under genuine Christian influences. 

Second, the provision of dormitory or other facilities for the young people who come 
by multiplied thousands to this area. This could be done by utilizing some idle 
church properties or purchasing new ones. 

Third, an attempt through associations of rooming and boarding house keepers to 
raise the standard of existmg facilities and make conditions not only safe but attractive 
for young men and women. 

Another way of influencing home life would be to develop a ''four-foot shelf” of 
literature dealing with the Christian life in all its privileges and- responsibilities. 
These books would be written m such a way as to make the strongest possible appeal 
to childhood and youth as well as to parents and teadiers. 


HEALTH SERVICE 

P ATTERNING after the method of Jesus, 
each church will deeply concern itself with 
the health of its own people as well as that of 
the commuxuty for which it is responsible. 

In a new development of church consultation 
hours, child welfare activities — direct and 
cooperative — and m an establishment of health 
service centers by groups of churches, the 
mdividual church and the church collectively 
will become the Good Saznantan of metro- 
pohtan life. 

BUSINESS ETHICS 

E ach church will seek m some way to 
influence the mdustrial situation so that 
the spint of Jesus may mcreasingly control 
the processes of production and distnbution, 
determme the idc^ and set the standards of 
busmess and finance. 

It will be deeply interested in establishing a 
program of vocational guidance, both personal 
and by classes. 

It will he mterested m maintauiing forum cen- 
ters for discussion and popular education. 

In commumty groups or by the cooperation 


of all the churches of a large area, goodwill 
mdustnes will be established where the handi- 
capped, physically and morally, may, with 
adequate wages, work their way back into noi^ 
mal industry and useful citizeni^p. 

PLAY THAT COUNTS 

T he individual church will do its best to 
Christianize recreation By direct and 
indirect influence and example it will seek 
to become a wise and wdcome playmate m the 
millions of hours which the people spend in 
recreation. Individually or collectively the 
church will establi^ playgrounds, and gr^t 
recreation centers. It wiQ promote enter- 
tainments, dramatics, pageants and all activities 
by which thp highest ideals, ethical and spir- 
itual, can be presented m the most attractive 
ways. 

NEEDED-A FRIEND 

E ach church will devise an advance pro- 
r gram by which it may reach the stranger, 
and especially uncared-for racial groups as wdl 
as all the fnendless and londy in its commumty. 
Realizing that the lonelmess of countless thou- 
sands m New York, leads directly to a lowering 
of Chnstian standards and results in a large pro- 
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portion of the vice and crime of the city, 
Christian statesmanship will eventually find 
practical and natural ways of becoming ^a re- 
sourceful fiiend, to whom the lonely may'tum, 
and through whom they may find the joy and 
inspiration of Christian comradeship. This 
will doubtless be accomplished thi^h a 
ndghborhood service of church broth^hoods 
and fellowship organizations Coop^tively 
this will find its expression m the establishment 
of church home centers m districts where hotel 
and other transient populations predominate. 

JOINT COUNCIL OF EXPERTS 

T hese and other elements, which will un- 
doubtedly be considered m a church 
vitalization and distribution prcgram, show that 
progress will depend not only on the individual 
church, but upon brmgmg the entire force of 
each denomination to^its highest efficiency. In 
one case this is bemg accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of a metropolitan council of experts for 
the entire work of the denomination in the area. 

When all the denonmiations have accomplished 
something definite m this direction it will be 
possible with economy and efficiency to estab- 
lish a joint distnbuti^ council whose member- 
ship will be drawn from these denominational 
councils. This jomt council, coordinated with 
existmg interdenominational church agencies, 
may b^me the executive body forthe operation 
of a common metropolitan program. 


JOINT HEADQUARTERS 

I N DUE time the churches will desire to 
establish a church headquarters for the pur- 
pose of housing the seventy-five or more inter- 
national, national, metropohtan and civic 
rdigious agencies now inadequatdy located 
m almost as many different ofilces m widely 
scattered buildmgs. This has long been 
the dream of the leaders of many of these 
agencies. 

In addition to the ordinary office facilities, this 
building would provide laige and small assem- 
bly, conference and committee rooms, a res- 
ta^uant, hospital, first-aid, rest-room and other 
so^ fadhties for the hundreds of employees. 
A reference library of Christian hterature, 
joint transportation, purchasing and shippmg 
service, map, chart, and lantem-shde d^art- 
ments and evezy practical famhty for 'promot- 
ing efficiency and economy in the great advance 
program of the Protestwt chides of the 
entire countiy as well as those of the New York 
metropohtan area. 

These elements and many others will doubtless 
be considered m the confection of a metropoli- 
tan church program. But it must be remem- 
bered that first of all, the churches in their 
leadership and memben^p must draw dose 
to each other in the joy and love of mutual 
confidence which will lead to the greatest spir- 
itual advance ever witnessed in this area. 


Whff not help sign the Emancipation Proclamation of the n 

church for its larger life and inspiring task m New York? | 

This is not the time for timorous, doubting souls or chronic 
objectors. 

The call has sounded. The advance has begun. Through 
the church of Christ and by the personal sacnfice and 
personal service of each member, this area must at any 
cost be won for God, 

For dll Ood^s fellow-workers it is a high and holy venture 
of faith. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


T he field covered by the town and country survey is the entire area and 
population outside of cities of more than 5,000« It includes within its scope 
2,968 counties, 13,000 incorporated towns, 30,000 other immunities, 
54,000,000 people, 150,000 churches and 50,000 ministers. 


Over this whole area a three-fold study is being made: first, of the varied aspects of 
commumty and country life which underlie and condition the work of the church; 
second, of the church itself as a working organization — equipment, support, program 
and personnel; third, of all those especially acute problems, racial, occupational or 
social in their origin, which in an unusual way challenge the church in any rural area. 


This rural popirlation is not stable. It is increasing around the cities owing to the 
devdopment of suburban transportation; in the mining regions; m the mountains of 
West Virginia and Kentucky where large families are still the rule; along the south 
coastal plain, in northern Michigan and Minnesota, throughout most of the west- 
ern half of the country, and in the southern oil fields. (See map, page 58). 

Decrease in rural population has occurred in some agricultural sections of the West. 
Here prosperous farming communities have found it advantageous to consohdate 
smaller farms into larger ones in order to secure the full benefit of the cooperative use 
of machmery and of large scale production. (S^ map, page 59.) 


URBAN. VILLAGE AND 
COUNTRY POPULATION 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES 
1910 


Th« graph shows thst more than half 4ho popu« 
latien of tho United States Is In rural tsrriteiy nnd 
nsarly half Is living in the open ceuntiy 


URBAN RURAL TOTAL 

42 , 623,383 49 , 346,883 91 , 972,266 
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INCREASE IN COUNTRY POPULATION 

1900-1910 

DOTS SHOW PLACES WHERE RURAL POPULATION IS INCREASING 



G reat movements of population are taking place. A single gen- 
eration has seen the Northwest increase its population tenfold. 
The church needs to bestir herself to keep pace with the new demands. 
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DECREASE IN COUNTRY POPULATION 

1900-1910 

DOTS SHOW PLACES WHERE RURAL POPULATION IS DECREASING 



T he South and the far West are drawmg tiieir “newcomers*' 
from the East and central West. This means church problems 
ill the communities deserted as well as in the new locations. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE FIELD 

A POSSIBLE classification of the lural field 
IS as folloi^s 1. The more fertile agricul- 
tural sections, 2 The less feitile agncultural 
sections; 3 Thefiontiei, 4 The mountain sec- 
tion; 6 The luial industrial communities 

THE BETTER AGRICULTURAL 
SECTIONS 

T he bettei' agricultural sections include 
the com belt, extending through Nebraska, 
Indiana and Ohio; the wheat producing areas, 
including Kansas, the Dakotas, ^Iinnesota and 
parts of other states; the imgated regions 
representing about 75,000,000 acres of pos- 
sible development; the drainage area, al^ut 
20,000,000 acres, and the southeastern portion 
of the United States, known as the cotton belt. 

In the coin-raising communities the farms are 
fairly large, tending to become laiger Theie 
is considerable neighborhood cooperation and 
a large amount of social life To a large degree 
the people aie piogressive and intelligent 

In the wheat-pioducmg sections, €xpansi\e 
cultivation predominates. Homes, therefore, 
are far apart. Social isolation results. The 
intelligence is generally high and the people 
are fairly prosperous. 

In the cotton-raising sections, there are either 
large farms and plantations with many Negro 
laborers operating under a manager, or many 
small cotton farms with renters, in some cases 
owners. A slightly lower intelligence predomi- 
nates among these workers and their famihes, 
partly because of the chmatic conditions and 
sodal mhentances Consequently, less modem 
agricultural methods prevail The-e is con- 
siderable social life on the plantations and some 
cooperation between neighbor fanners. 

Other agiicultural communities specialize in 
fimit-raismg, stock-raising, market-gardening 
and dairying 
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LESS FAVORED AGRICULTURAL 
SECTIONS 

T he moie spaisely settled and less fertile 
agncultural sections include the hill land 
extending from the central part of Oklahoma 
in a northeasterly direction through Arkansas, 
southern Missoun, Kentucky, Tennessee, south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Viiginia and parts of Pennsylvania; and the 
northern pine belt extending from Minnesota 
through Wisconsin, Michigan, parts of New 
York and the New England states. 

This section consists largely of small isolated 
communities difficult of access. Poverty pre- 
vents many communities from erecting church 
buildings or maintaining pastors. 

THE FRONTIER 

T he frontier section includes twelve states, 
namely: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Noith Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming These states with an area of 1,259,977 
squaie miles had a population of only 
6,458,417 in 1930— approximately five people 
to the square mile. Over 40,000 homestead 
rights were granted and 103,917 entnes made 
in 1917. Lands pnvately owned tend con- 
stantly to be subdivided among new settlers. 

There is a marked difference between well- 
established frontier commumties-HSuch as the 
imgated fruit and gram sections— and the 
pioneer communities. The characteristics of 
the latter are novelty, movement and uncer- 
tainty. The population is constantly changing 
and there is a low standaihi of living. 

Thousands of miles of open country and hun- 
dreds of villages m the frontier region hav‘eno 
Protestant churches. The church often has 
little relation to present day life- The great 
distances to be traveled are a drawback to 
coordinated religious work. 


F or communities which cannot independently support a church and resident 
pastor, these must be provided in some other way. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SECTION 

T he mountain section stretches along the 
southern portion of the Appalachian moun- 
tains and extends into northern Georgia and 
Alabama, embracing a region of two or three 
million acres The western mountain section 
has already been included in the discussion of 
the frontier. In the southern mountains the 
people live for the most part by hunting, fish- 
ing, and growing such com and vegetables as 
are absolutely needed This region is iich in 
timber and mmeral deposits. The chief occu- 
pations are agnculturci logging and, until re- 
cently — distilling 

The mam features of the problem in this sec- 
tion are isolation, illiteracy and arrested devel- 
opment Housing and general living conditions 
are rot good and result in the widespread prev- 
alence of disease There are few schools and 
churches, little knowledge of what goes on m 
the outside world and small interest either m 
local or national politics. 

Most of the preaching is now done by voluntary 
pastors, of little education and training, with 
a great but almost superstitious belief and faith 
m God Large portions of this country have 
no religious services of any kind Many of the 
people are so isolated that it would be impossible 
for them to attend worship 

RURAL INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITIES 

T he rural industrial communities are rep- 
resented by the coal and other mining 
camps; fishing villages along the coast, lumber 


camps; small manufacturing towns— such as 
cotton mill towns in the Piedmont section of 
the South and the mill towns of New England, 
vacation resorts— some of which have a 
large transient population; and the large 
suburban population of foieign-bom engaged in 
truck-farming near large cities 

The mill towns of New England are usually 
well populated industnal centers and m most 
cases, schools, community organizations and 
churches are provided. In such instances 
social and educational opportunities, while 
seldom ideal aie, in the mam, fairly good. 

The cotton mills are operated almost wholly by 
white labor fhim the Appalachian mountains 
There are few foreigners or Negroes employed. 
Approximately three hundred thousand people 
are engaged m this industry In the mam these 
workers live in unincorporated villages 

Schools, community oiganizations and churches 
are provided for them. They have no part 
m elections and their power of initiative has 
largely atrophied. All sorts of religious “isms” 
have sprung up; “Holy Rollers” and similar 
sects flourish. 

Thousands of people scattered throughout the 
country m small settlements are getting raw 
maten^ into the market or turmng them into 
manufactured products A large percentage 
of these people are foreigners, unfamiliar with 
American ideals and standards, crowded 
together in small shacks, ignorant, poor and 
without an understanding of our language, 
our customs and our laws 


T he men and women on the farms stand for what is fundamentally 
best and most needed in our American life. To supply tlie dly 
with fresh blood, dean bodies and dear brains that can endure the 
terrific strain of modem life, we need the development of men in the 
open country, who will be in the future, as in the past, the stay and 
strength of the nation in time of war, and its guiding and controlling 
spirit in time of peace —Roosevelt, 
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Problems 


D ifferences in envu'onment produce distinctive traits in the population. 

The occupations of a region are to a considerable degree determined by 
that region and the types of society are fixed by occupations because they 
determine interests, organizations, outlook and culture. Where the occupations are 
subject to change, the social character of the commumty is variable. 

The economic life of a country is largely a basis for all life. In reality the relation 
between economic and spiritual development is an interlocking relationship and the 
church must work for the advancement of her people through every agency. To 
establish these prmciples as fundamental in town and country work is a basic problem. 


DECLINING CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 

T his is due m part to shifting population, 
increasing tenancy, the exodus of young 
people and changing economic conditions Rural 
chm^es are djing m so many instances and 
their development is anested m so many others 
that the whole condition of the town and coun- 
try church is languishing. 

The Ohio rural life survey found that of 1,515 
churches m thirty-one counties more than two- 
thirds were arrested or dying Over three- 
fourths of the open country churches were not 
growing. 

SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES 

W ITH a stationaiy or diminishing popu- 
lation a church of less than one hundi^ 
members has only one chance in three of sur- 
vivmg. In Ohio 60 per cent, of the churches 
in the town and country is of this small, 
almost hopeless vanety. Fifty-five per cent 
has less than seventy-five members. With 
such a small force there is no hope of an 
adequate ministry and a church organization 
sufficient for suitable mimstry and service to 
its community. 

LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

T he lack of a trained and effective leader- 
ship IS a prune source of weakness in the 
rural church. Young men Upon whom the 


church once called successfully aie turning to 
other professions, m which they get a living 
wage. Two laige denominations admit that 
only 10 per cent of the rural pastors has had 
college and seminary traming. There is an 
idea abroad that denominational well-being is 
satisfied with the upkeep of church organiza- 
tions and preachmg points rather than by sup- 
plsnng such trained religious leadership as will 
arouse the rural constituency to piogressive 
work on a self-supportmg basis 

NO COMMUNITY CENTERS 

T he rural church has failed to live up to its 
possibility as a Community center. With 
a non-resident pastor it is impossible for the 
church to lead in community affairs or reach 
the people. A majonty of country churches 
IS closed throughout most of the year. 

CIRCUIT SYSTEM 

V ERY few country churches recave the 
full time of a pastor. Ministers serve two, 
four and even eight and ten churches, crossmg 
and re-crossing one another's path Of the 
17,000 country churches of one denonaination 
12,000 are without services on any given Sun- 
day. Anothar denomination has lune-tenths 
of its thousands of churches served by absentee 
pastors; and three-fourths of its churches have 
but one service per month, while one-fourth 
has no Sunday school. 
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their churches. Country ministers have aban- 
doned the idea of living near their people. 

The withdrawal of mmisters from the open 
country is paralleled by the withdrawal of o^er 


professional types. Physicians, nurses, lawyers 
—all have assembled themselves in villages and 
big towns The professional classes that serve 
the farmer do not hve with the farmer 

This situation ^ows why country churches aie 
suffering such losses. 

INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 

T he average country church is but a single- 
cell sthicture. Atbestit has but one room 
for church and Sunday school and probably a 
basement or addition for kitchen and primary 
department The frequent lack of a parsonage 
m^esit impossibleto maintain a residentpastor. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF FORCES 

D enominational imes have been so 
tightly drawn in the country that even 
the economic urge of a decreasing population 
fails to bring the churches together. 

Considering that ruial churches are generally 
bunched in villages and grouped m competitive 
areas m the open country it is evident that the 
places are many m whiph one church must 
depend upon only ten or twenty famihes. 

One eastern town has six churches for one 
hundred and fifty people and no resident 
mimster. 
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INADEQUATE PROGRAM AND 
SALARY 

O VER-EMPHASIS on emotional types of 
religion has led to too great depend- 
ence upon the annual revival to satisfy the 
rdigious needs of the community and to 
enlarge church membership*. Sporadic emo- 
tionalism is substituted for oontmuous evan- 
gelism. 

The low salanes paid to rural pastors discourage 
the best type of leadership and compel the mm- 
ister to s^ a better paid charge m the dty. 
Sixty-one per cent, of the rural white ministry 
of one lai^ denomination receives less than 
$1,000 per year. The nunimum salary of a 
rural Y. M. G. A. secretary is $1,200. 

SOCIAL STARVATION 

T he rural Md has always been deficient m 
Its provision of legitimate recreation and 
amusement. It has been socially starved. 
Evai in the towns this has been true of the boys, 
girls and young people, and even the adidts 
have only a few lodges and fewer church organ- 
izations. This social starvation has reacted 
unfavorably on the moral tone of manycom- 
munitiea It is also largely responsible for the 
migration of young people to urban centers. 

FOREIGN-BORN FARMERS 

F IREIGN-BORN fanners in increasing 
numbers are operating farms m New 
England, m the Mississippi valley and m the 
fanning and small-fi*uit sections of the Pacific 
Coast. Handicapped by their ignorance of 
our language, customs and standards of hving, 
they form a spedal problem. The church 
has a grave responsibihty toward these new 
Amencans which it has failed to recognize. 

HEALTH 

1 ACK of the specialized sodal machinery of 
y the city, of doctors, of nurses, togetiier 
with failure to observe quarantine regulations, 
and a general lack of mtelligence on the sub- 
ject of preventive medicine and social hygiene, 
are responsible for a relatively higher disease 
and death rate in the countzy than in the 
city. 


THE TOWN 

T he community that is neither a city nor 
open country h^ peculiar difficulties. De- 
pendent on agnculture, its tastes are urban. Its 
resources are meager. It offers its ambitious 
young people no future. Its schools educate 
neither for urban life nor for agnculture. The 
town has a place m our avilization but that 
place it has not yet wholly filled 

A TYPICAL COUNTY 

A SUMMARY of the social cdmplex pre- 
, sented by a smgle typical county, No 
259, is given herewith: 

Area, 473 square miles; level, rich, agncultural 
county, chief products, cattle and gram; 67 
per cent, of farms is operated by owners, no 
farmers' cooperative enterprises; approxunately 
two-thirds of road mileage is hard surfaced or 
otherwise unproved; nme trade communities. 

1 Social agencies: 8 pubhc hbranes, 4 granges, 
30 lodges, 4 bands, 7^rchestras, 1 commumty 
chorus, good schools; 9 dance halls, 7 moving 
picture houses, 29 pool rooms, 5 bowling alleys. 

2. Population: 80,400 in 1910 — practically 
stationary. Density 64 per square mile. The 
county seat has a population of 7,200, leaving 
23,200 for the remainder of county covered 
by rural survey; 90 per cent, of population h^ 
lived m county over 16 years. 

3. Churches; 63 outside of those in the county 
seat. There are 13 abandoned churches 12 of 
which closed durmg the last 3 years; 11 of 
these are m the open country and 2 m villages. 

Resident church membership of rural churches 
IS 5,770 or 24.8 per cent, of the population; 38 
chuiches have lost 902 members in 4 years. In 
one commumty (^ulation 453) 15 per cent 
are members of 2 churches. In community I 
(population 2,113) 15 per cent, are members 
of three churches; in commumty II (population 
3,145) 12 per cent, are members of 6 churches, 
in community III (^ulation 2,100) 5 per 
cent, are m^bers of 2 churches. 

Rural Sunday schools have a total average at- 
tendance of 3,540—15.2 per cent, of population ' 
no provision for leadership training; only 8 Sun- 
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A COUNTY SURVEY MAP 


COUNTY 259 
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SYMBOLS TO BE USED ON COUNTY SURVEY MAPS 
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day school pupils have entered Christian work 
m 10 years. 

Other organizations: 47 for women, 4 for men, 
3 for girls, 1 for boys. 

Thirty pastors minister to county; one-fourth 
of county has only 1 resident minister; salaries 
avoage $1,045 a pastor mcludmg value of par- 
sonage; $589 a church; four pastors receive 
$700, 1^50, $364 and $45 respectively without 
parsonages; 12 churches have one-fourth of 
minister’s time; 6, one-third; 14, one-half; 4 are 
pastorless; 19 full-time; five pastors travel 
100 miles, 55 miles, 50 miles, 40 miles and 22 
miles re^ectively to reach them churches. 

4. Needs (1) At least 10 rural church centers 
with adequate plants. This would ensure 
proper provision for rdi^ous education, social 
gatherings and recreation; (2) such a distnbu- 
tion of ministers as will give the responsible 
churches in each community full-time resident 
pastors, with assistants where necessary; (3) 
provision for needed modem parsonages and. 
increased pastoral support; (4) a unified pro- 
gram to apply pnnciples of Christiamty to 
social, economic, educational and recreational 
life in every conunumty, (5) trainmg confer- 
ences of pastors and laymen to provide leader- 
ship for a cooperative campaign to reach the 
unchurched majority. 

COUNTY 981 

A REA 504 square miles; population approzz 
Jlx. mately 60,000, 40 per cent living in rural 
sections, 2,653 farms, total acreage 809,681; 42 2 
per cent acres tilled by renters. Live stock 
sold 1918, 100,206 head; remaining on farms, 
96,472. Acres sowed to gram, 164,529; acres 
of waste land, 7,500. Practically all the county 
is rich in roUing farm land, one towiu^p south- 
east ia reported by government soil survey, 
to be one of the richest in soil values m the 
United States. 

Institutions: 1 pubhc hbraiy m comity, build- 
ing cost $31,000; Soldiers* Home; Umversity; 
68 school buildings, 11 commissioned bi^ 
schools!, 12 consob^ted and 29 one-room 
schools; enrolment in 1918, 3,886. 

Churches: There are 41 rural churches in 
this county representing 6 evang^ical bodies. 


Of the 604 sections of land m the county, 100 
are not touched by any church. Three churches 
are spreading their ministry over 29 other sec- 
tions Four churches are mimstenng to 5 sec- 
tions, and there is one section where 5 churches 
are activdy engaged in religious work 

In 41 churches, total salary paid ministers, 
$24,483, lowest paid from any one church, $110, 
average, $597 25; 25 churches located in towns; 
16 in open country, 7 towns with 2 churches 
each, 1 has 3, 3 abandoned chuiches m county. 
Of 24 ministers servmg 41 churches, 12 are 
graduates of colleges, 10 of semmanes 

It is estimated that between 4,000 and 5,000 
people m rural sections hve outside the bounda- 
nes of any church parish. Equipment 22build- 
mgs 1 room, 8 buildings, 2 rooms; 3 buildings, 3 
rooms; 3 buildings, 4 rooms, 1 bmldmg ea^ 
of 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 rooms Total valuation 
of <^ti^ property, $268,450; 15 parsonages, 
valued at $40,000. 

Sunday schools. 38, total enrolment 3,351; 
average enrolment, 83 per school; average at- 
tendance 31. Three churches have no Sunday 
school; 1 school has an enrolment over 300, 
2 others above 200, 12 schools zange from 100 
to 180; 22 have less than 100. The smallest 
school in the county has an enrolment of 29. 

The County Council has not made a study of 
the results of the survey but this will be done 
soon, at which time, it will make recommenda- 
tions, outlimng a program for enlaiging and 
makmg more efficient the work m this 
county. 

However, it is deaiiy seen that there are large 
areas untouched by any church. The accom- 
panying map shows areas reached by one par- 
ish, more thw one, and those outside the boun- 
danes of any church. It is evident that new 
churches diould be established with full time 
resident pastors, with assistants where neces- 
sary. Most of the present church plants need 
enlugement, making proper provision for 
rdigious education, social gatherings and recre- 
ation. United efforts must be made to reach 
those who at present are dweUing in "No Man 's 
Land," and include them withm the parish 
boundary of some church 
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□ Areas included in Parish □ Church 

ora single Church B Chuith with Pastor's 

■Areas included in Parishes Residence 

of two or more Churches <i Pastor's Residence 
EH Areas not included in Parish without Church 
of any Church Circuits (Figures 

Hi Cities over 5, 000 Population indicate Miles) 
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The Forces 

All agencies aie slowly awakening to the fact that the rural field must be 
given distinct and scientific consideration. The home mission boards are 
I % beginning to organize separate departments for country church work. 

Educational literatme has been specially prepared for the rural ministry. 

Chairs of rural sociology are being established in some theological seminaries. 

Summer schools for rural leadership training are being held by several denominations. 

There is an increasing cooperation between agricultural colleges, government agencies, 
welfare organizations and the churches. 

The populanty of Chatauquas, lyceums and open forums indicates a rich field of men- 
tal and moral endeavor which the rural church has at its doors. The development of 
niral church activities along these lines is of inestimable value both to church and peo- 
ple because it associates the church with the whole life and labors of the community. 

The rural chui’ch has today an unprecedented opportunity to become a community 
center of real practical service. A new social consciousness is bemg manifested. 
The war has brought the people in rural sections together with a common bond of 
interest The sacrificial spint, the courage and the idea of unselfish cooperation 
awakened in men is a dynamic force of infinite possibility. If the chu2:ch does not 
avail herself of this new force at once, it will either be turned into other channels by 
some other agency or else will be allowed to die. 

With adequate equipment and leadership, the church can direct this new power and 
become the most potent of all forces working for social betterment. Religion will 
then take its rightful place as the foundation and mainspnng of all social activity. 


T here is an old saying to the effect that “God made the 
country.” In view of present reli^ous conditions there, it 
is time to win it back for its Maker. 
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TKe Program 

B ring every family m America definitely within the range of gospel minis- 
tration and influence by such an extension or reorganization of forces as 
' will include each inbabited rural area within the pari^ actively served by 
some evangelical church. 

Definitely occupy by a redirection of the mterests of existing churches or by an in- 
crease in their resident leadership new settlements, in old settled counties, whose 
advent has been unnoted by nearby churches; old settlements whose churches have 
been undermined or obliterated by population or industry changes; and isolated 
settlements in remote or comparatively inaccessible “pockets*' or coves. 

Discover the beat way to evangelize— whether by colporter and itinerant misslonaiy 
or by settled pastor and community worker— new and growing counties of the West 
where ther^ are large, populated areas with no form of rdigious mmistration. These 
areas are bdng surveyed, mapped, and their needs studied. Five thousand standard 
churdies west of the Mississippi must be established to care for new communities 
now unevangelized. 

Discover and energetically develop every town and country church which occupies 
a strategic position for service. This should be done regardless of previous missionary 
status or of prospects for immediate self-support. 

Apply to all town and country churches a minimum standard of efficiency which 
will provide a fair measure of the adequacy of the equipment and program of each 
church to meet its situation and will define for each a reasonably attainable goal. 
In the average case such a standard would involve a resident pastor; adequate 
equipment for wor^p, religious education and community service; r^ular wor^p 
and preaching; purposeful pastoral visitation; adequate financial program; organized 
graded chuich school; enlistment and trmning of local leaders, ministry to spedal 
groups, boys, men, girls, women, tenants, new Americans; adequate provision for 
recreation and social life; and definite, cordial cooperation with other churches of 
the community. These things represent the minimum of achievement with which 
any worth-while church should be content. 

Urge upon all diurches the necessity of such a broadening of their sympathies and 
ministry as will hdpfully rdate them to those many pressing problems which are 
incident to the current rural awakening and reconstruction. In many rural neighbor^ 
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hoods such problems as public health, cooperation, recreation and education are still 
prinoarily spiritual problems. Religion must furnish the motive for better rural 
living. 

Present the claims of the rural ministry as a life‘work with such conviction as to 
constrain the strongest young men and women in Amenca to give themselves to the 
upbuilding of our rural life. Provide them such assurance of support and opportunity 
as will enlist the devotion of those who desire to mvest their lives in difQcult but fhiit- 
ful service. 

Organize i^ort-course training conferences for graduate instruction in all subjects 
rdated to the highest development of the rural community and the rdation of the 
church to that development, and put such a conference within the reach of every 
rural minister. 

Give adequate opportunity for thorough and i^edahzed training in colleges and 
seminaries for men who are to spend their lives in rural church work. 

Promote cooperation among various denominations in the location of demonstration 
diurehes so that there shall be at least one in every rural county to illustrate the 
powers which lie dormant in the average church. 

Develop an outstanding religious periodical for circulation in town and country 
devoted to rural church methods, programs and achievements. 

Encourage the making of accurate religious inventories of the rural communities and 
counties of the country by means of a household survey. Such an inventory to be 
followed by a comprdiensive conservation program having for its cardinal points, 
repeated visitation by trained personal workers; simultaneous evangelistic meetings; 
enlistment of all members, both new and old, for definite tasks in the local church, 
and a community program based upon such an organization of activities as will bring 
the church up to standard. 


T he slow-working of the leaven of years of education and propaganda is 
beginning to show. The lessons of the war have not all been forgotten, 
nor the enthusiasm of the war all dissipated. More attention is being paid 
to Rural America now than ever before. Many x>rgam2atiQns stand ready to 
become leaders in community service. The strategic opportunity for the 
church is now; tomocrow it may be too late. 



NEW AMERICANS 

N ew Americans, for puiposes of this survey, include those from southern 
and eastern Europe and the Levant. This section of the* survey is not 
directly concerned with the older immigrants who came principally from 
northern and western Europe, although in some cases the figures quoted include thia 
latter group. 

The foreign-bom white population of the United States in April, 1910 was 18,346,000. 
From April, 1910, up to July, 1919, the total number of immigrants to the United 
States was 5,679,000. Durmg the same period 1,916,000 emigrants left our shores. 

Our present foreign-bom population is about 17,000,000 and there are some 20,000,000 
more of immediate foreign eirtraction. 

Approximately one-fourth of all the children in the United States lives in the homes 
of the foreign-bom as the birth rate is everywhere higher among the foreign-bom 
than among the native stock. 

The percentage of foreign-bom farmers is greater than that of the native-born in 
a number of our states. 

The foreign-language press in America includes some 1,500 publications with a 
circulation of 8,000,000 copies and with a reading pubhc of possibly 16,000,000. 

Sixty, or less than 5 per cent, of these 1,500 periodicals, may be classed as radical. 
The others for the most part uphold American ideals and American patriotism. The 
circulation of radical papers in the English language is approximatdy twenty times 
greater than the circulation of radical papers in foreign languages. 

There are about four million Italians living in Amenca distributed chiefly in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, California and Connecticut. They have 212 
Italian newspapers with a combmed circulation of over one million copies. • 

About three million Poles who were bom under Austrian, Russian or German rule 
now live m the United States. They are widely distnbuted but the chief urban cen- 
ters are Chicago, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. They 
have 100 newspapers published in this country with a emulation of 1,500,000. 

Four hundred thousand Greeks live in the United States. They have twenty-six. 
newspapers, one of them being the largest Greek paper publi^ed in the world. 
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There are in the United States three-quarters of a million Bohemians and Moravians; 
half a million Slovaks; half a million Hungarians; 400,000 Russians; 100,000 Anne- 
nians and 3,000,000 Yiddish-speaking people. Some of the biggesti foreign cities in 
the world are to be found in America. 

Other groups included among new Americans are Albanians, Arabs, Assyrian-Chal- 
deans, Bulgarians, Croatians, Czecho-Slovaks, Dalmatians, Esthdnians, Finns, 
French Canadians, Letts, Lithuanians, Montenegrins, Persians, Portuguese, Rouman- 
ians, Ukrainians, Serbians, Slovenians, Spaniards, Syi'ians and Turks. 

The full participation in the whole life of America on the partfof all the people in 
America demands the removal of every barrier erected by a sensational race con- 
sdousness and the creation of a new American national consciousness 

To be great a nation does not need to be of one blood, but it must be of one mind. 
Unity of spirit is of more importance than umty of race. 
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The Field 

P roperly to present a surv^ of new Ammcans will mean a study of the 
field itself, its problems, character and extent; an analysis of the forces at 
work within the field; and a statement regarding a program adequate and 
sufficient for the needs. 

One problem of the new American is distribution. He has crowded into the cities. 
Here he forms his '^Little Italy,” his "Ghetto,” his "Bohemian Hills”— usually 
retaining his native social ideas and customs. 

In a dty like New York the problem stands out in the large. In that city increase 
in population of Russians, Italians and Austro-Hungarians, for the period of ten 
years ending in 1910, was greater in each case than in the native population. Such 
an unbalanced growth is inevitably refected in the decreased percentage of Protestant 
diurch members, now reduced to nearly 7 per cent. It is reflected in New York’s 
political life. Indeed, it intensifies the diy’s problem in every direction and gives 
rise to many new phases of dty life and work. 


PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES AND NATIVE WHITES 
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ASSIMILATION 

T he difficulties of assimilation grow out of 
tbe constant ratio of aliens withm our pop- 
ulation, their uneven distnbution throughout 
the country and their tendency to congregate 
m congested dty quarters. 

The constancy with which ahenism retains its 
numencal strength within our population is 
well shown by a few figures. Approximately 
14 per cent, of the population of the United 
States IS foreign bom and it has scarcely varied 
m fifty years though the character of the immi- 
gration has changed notably as is indicated 
by the diagram “Sources of Immigration ” 
In 1860 It was 132 per cent., m 1870, 144 



per cent ; in 1880, IS 8 per cent ; in 1890, 
14 8 per cent ; m ISOO, 13 7 per cent , m 1910, 
14 7 per cent These figures are the more 
significant when we recall that the percentages 
represent adults almost entirely; of the for- 
eigu-bom whites m 1910 only 6.7 per cent, 
was bdow fifteen years of age. Among the 
native whites of native parentage 36 8 per cent, 
was made up of childr^ under fifteen years. 

Two-thirds of the immigrant population which 
formerly came to this counti^ settled m the 
four states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. Seventy-two per 
cent of the foreigners m the Umted States lives 
in cities of 2,500 and over. 


Huddled together m foreign quarters, out of 
touch with the larger life of America, they be- 
come an easy prey to unscmpulous agitators. 
Sometimes economic doctnnes accepted 
abroad influence their relationships m America 
because they are unfamiliar with the principles 
of government which control this country 
pohtically. Under these circumstances the 
immigrant becomes a menace to the well-being 
of the United States. 

NATIONAL PRIDE 

T he new Amencan in his pride of national- 
ity presents another problem. This trait 
IS an advantage if properly understood by 
Amencans and if not over-emphasized by the 
immigrants. Amencans should appreciate the 
fine ideals which the foreigners bring with them, 
and also their traditions, accomplishments and 
culture. On the other hand the immigrant must 
leam more about the real nature of the country 
which he has made his home and in which he 
hopes to establish his family, and must leam 
to take his place as a citizen and as a man. 

THE WOMAN’S LOT 
ANOTHER problem of the new American 
jC^ is found in £he women of his family. 
The immigrant man, while limi ted in his con- 
tact with Amencan life, nevertheless has ceiv 
tain social opportomties which lift him out of 
the monotony of his toil, giving him a larger 
outlook upon life. The women, however, are 
usually confined to the four walls of their 
kitchens. They bring up largo famiKaa of dbil- 
dren; they scarcdy ever see anyone outside their 
famihes. This monotony of daily life has driven 
some of them to insamty and even suicide. 

EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

B efore the war, when Europe was gener- 
ally governed by an autocracy, milhons of 
Its natives fled to Amenca to find freedom. 
America was to them the '^mised land." 

Bi their own country they were overshadowed 
by a state religion which was ntualistic and 
pohtical in its- character. Economically they 
were compelled to work for starvation wages 
with no hope for their fixture. Soqally they 
were handicapped m that they bdonged to the 
lower classes and the possibiliiy dt rising to the 
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level of the so-called upper classes was next to 
hopeless, no matter what thdr naturd ahOity 
might have been. 

WHAT DID THEY FIND? 

I N AMERICA they had more to eat They 
wore better clothes. They had the right to 
vote. They had access to a free education. 
They were given better jobs. 

They found they could break through into the 
upper classes; for while they discovered that 
there were classes in Amenca, they had the 
freedom to pass from one to another according 
to then* character, general abihty and per- 
sonahty 

But they found that there were those in this 
country— even among their own people— who 
were quite ready to exploit them. They were 
herded to the polls by unscrupulous pohticiians 
and voted m blocks. They were compelled to 
Uve m shacks and unsanitary camps. 

They found that while they earned more money 


in this country, their living conditions were silch 
that often their apparent advance was a ques- 
tionable one. 

They were colonized by padrones and contrac- 
tors and thus shut out from contact with 
Amencan life. 

They exchanged the country life to which they 
had been accustomed for the filth and degrada- 
tion of the city tenement. 

They were given higher wages— but not at all 
commensurate with the services they rendered. 

They were given the vote— but somehow it did 
not seem to affect the social conditions under 
which they lived. 

They left the cathedrals of their native lands 
to be invited to a bare, dirty mission hall on a 
side street. 

They were given scant welcome m the churches 
and were Iboked askance at by the members. 
They could not understand the diversity among 
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the Christian forces in this new country, nor 
their jealous rivalry. 

MISUNDERSTOOD BY AMERICANS 
> [' WER E are those in the United States who 
JL profess to demise the immigrant for various 
reasons. Sometimes it is assumed that the im- 
migrant comes here merely for the purpose of 
TOftlnTig what is'to a small fortune and then 

returning to his own country to spend this 
money. 

But it should be remembered that the immi- 
grant has honestly earned whatevo- he tabes 
with him and he has left behind more than its 
equivalent m services rendered. 

These able-bodied immigrant workers have 
come to our country at a comparatively eOight 
eiqiense to the United States, fairly equipped 
for service on the day they landed. Thdr own 
countries durmg thdr non-productive years 
have borne the expense of their rearing. 

There are some who insist that the immigrant 
is bringing with him loathsome diseases; that 
he is the scum of the earth, and that he might 
better remain in the country from which he 
caiqe. Sudi ezpressioDS are wide of the mark. 
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With the careful scnxtmy given the immigrant 
at our ports of entry the number of totally 
undesirable pssons has been reduced to a 

TmTnTnnm. 

ILLITERACY 

R om the viewpoint of ilbteracy the prob- 
m of the new American is much more 
acute than theproblem of the older immigration. 
According to Fairchild the percentage of illiter- 
acy m immigrants 14 years of age or over 
(1899 to 1909) was found to be as follows: 
Scandinavians .4 i>er cent., Irish 2.1 per cent., 
Germans 5 1 per cent. 

For the new immigration we have: Italians, 
north 11.4 per cent, south 54.2 per cent; 
Hebrew 25.7 per cent , Polish 35.4 per cent , 
Croatian and Slovenian 86.4 per cent 

While it is true that many immigrants who 
have come to America are ilhterate it should be 
remembered that most of these came from 
small towns or rural districts where the educa- 
tional fadfities are not as good as they are in 
the dty. The most undesirable cdass—the 
criminal— comes brom the city and is therefore 
the best educated. 
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The test of literacy is not by any means the 
best one m our selection of the immigrant. It 
is often a mistake to judge him by our stand- 
ards of literacy; they are no real gauge of his 
manhood. 

It is not a question merdy of having all for- 
eigners speak the same language that we do. 
Soiqe of the most bitter opponents of American 
ideals speak the JBnghsh language most fluently. 
It is ra^er that there should be a umty of spint 
between all those m this country who desire the 
best interests of all the people. 


UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS 

T he claim IS sometimes made that the 
Umted States is receiving the worst de- 
ments of Europe; that the better dass does not 
come to America; and it is argued that the sum 
of the worst dements of a group of nations 
cannot possibly result m the finest product 
of the human race. 

If it were merdy a question of wealth or educa- 
tion there would undoubtedly be some point to 
the above argument But whatever the theory 
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on this point it is daily bem^; demonstrated in 
our American life that the children of these veiy 
fordgners ore taking places of leadership and 
are rapidly becoming the backbone of America. 

PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT 

T he Immigration Commisnon appointed 
by the United States Government brought 
out some interesting facts with reference to the 
physical changes which have taken place 
among immigrants. Not only do they adopt 
American customs but thdr personal and bodily 
appearance undergoes a marked change. 

In many instances the children of the immi- 
grant show greater height and weight than the 
same races in the mother-country. In some 
cases even the head-fonu — one of the most 
stable and permanent racial characteristics— 
has undergone very great changes. For in- 
stance, the eastern European Hebrew usually 
has a round head. His Amencan-bom child be- 


T HE 1. W. W. maintains thir- 
teen newspapers printed in 
English and xuneteen printed in 
foreign l anguages. 


comes more long-headed than his parent; while 
the descendant of tte southern It^an— who m 
Italy has a head of the long type— becomes 
more ^ort-headed than his parent. 

In an instances in this country the head-form 
of the descendants of these races, so markedly 


different m Europe, approaches a uniform type. 
This fact is estzmely suggestive, inasmuch as 
it i^ows that those racial characteristics which 
seem to be most permanent are subject to very 
marked changes due to Amencan environment. 
If these physical changes are so great we may 
well conclude that the whola mental and even 
the moral constitution .of the people un- 
doubtedly changes under the new conditions. 


Bohemian Free-Thinkers at Work 

Teachings fi^m ‘‘Catechism for 
Bohemian ^nd American Schools.*' 

'There is no god: 

GOD— God Is m Word Representing An 
Imaginary Being Whieh People 
Themselves Have Werked Out 

JESUS CHRIST- “The Illegitimate 
S^n of « Virgin Named Mary." 

BIBLE— “Written By Ordlnaiy Men;" 
'“Reeerd of Notions, Not 
Evanta," “Undepandabla," 
“Unbaliavabla." 

TnnsbUoiis if Fqm nii bgiRii Bnailcast 


SPIRITUAL NEED 

T he greatest problem of all is primarily 
spiritual. The warring of old-world pre- 
possessions and ptejudioes— political, social, 
economic, and rdigious — with new world 
ideals and standards can be harmonized' only 
through the spint of Jesus. There is no other 
force or power that can adequatdy meet all 
the issues mvoLved. * 


'TTHE alien must find a welcome in the Eng^sh churd^, because 
the love of God cQmpds the welcome. That the alien should 


be unwelcome in any church of Jesus Christ is abhorrent to the 
thought.— Joef Jves* 
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The Forces at Work 

R acial solidarity is influenced by existing fraternal orders and social clubs 
but more especially by the foreign-language press. As an agency for the 
^ conservation of old-country ideals, these publications cannot be overlooked. 
Some of these papers are frankly atheistic and a few have been suspected of dis- 
loyalty to the government. 

There has doubtless been an over-emphasis upon this tendency of the foreign-language 
press, but unquestionably it often tends to perpetuate old-world influences and to 
retard assimilation. 

Many of the foreign-language religious papers are as nationalistic as their secular 
contemporaries. 

The public school is the greatest factor in influencing the life of the immigrant 

There his children receive their first lessons in democracy and in consequence he soon 
comes to feel that the public school represents the government in a very real sense. 

The labor union is a strong assunilating force. 

It is one of the very few institutions in our American life which brings together men 
of all nationalities; men with a common purpose, who suffer and sacrifice for a 
dommon cause. 

The constant appeal for better homes, better wages, better working conditions, 
better cities, indeed, better everything, of which the immigrant hears in the labor 
union is bound to spur him on to better living and encourage him to realize his best 
ideals. 

The "national” churches in this country (principally Polish and Magyar) are largely 
supported by their home governments and undoubtedly hdp the people of their own 
nationalities in many ways. But the whole tendency of these churches is to influence 
their members to retain their connections with old-country organizations and citizen- 
^ps. 

Their pastors are subsidized and pensioned by their home governments and thay 
naturally seek in every possible way to retain the good-will of foreign government 
ofiSdals rather than to take thdr part as citizens m the life of this country. We can 
readily understand this tendency on their part if we but imagine ourselves placed in 
their position. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CHURCH 

A GENERATION ago foreign-language 
ChristiaQs were frequently disposed to 
organize separate churches without direct rela- 
tionship to any Amencan ecclesiastical body 
and sometixnes m direct affiliation with Euro- 
pean bodies. Undoubtedly the tendency of 
these churches has been to retard assimilation 
and to perpetuate old world rdationships while 
the new world needed the ^thusiasm and spir- 
ituahty of these new American Christians. 

DIRECT assimilation 

R eacting from this errors established 
English-speaking churches have at- 
tempted direct assimilation urging the absorp- 
tion of new American converts without any 
special recogmtion of racial background or 
racial bamer. This may be an ideal course 
but what happens is that the new convert is 
unable to assume the full responsibihty of 
church membership or to enter fully into its 
privileges. 

There is in most American churches a. degree 
of social or radal cleavage whidi tends at first 
to patronize the newcomer and then to n^ect 
him. Being lost m the Amencan church, the 
new American does not have the opport^ty 
that he might otherwise exercise of evangdiz- 
ing his own kinsmen. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 

CONGREGATIONS 

F OREIGN-SPEAKING congregations re- 
lated to existing English-speaking 
chuiuhes have been established. They wel- 
come the new Americans to worship m their 
mother-tongue Here there is possible such 
degree of congregational freedom and respon- 
sibility as is required to meet the needs of the 
particular group. Such congregations meet 
in the building of the Ens^-speakmg church, 
or in one situated in the foreign community, or 
in both. 

THE AMERICAN PARISH 

H ere there is a kmd of cathedral church 
for a commumty where there are many 
language groups. These distinct but related 
organizations are brought mto affiliation with 
one another through a college of ministers, each 
member of wkch serves a particular congrega- 
tion but with' an Amencan pastor at the head. 
One equipment for social and educational min- 
isters suffices for these different organizations. 

THE POLYGLOT CHURCH 

A GROUP of churches, of English-speakmg 
and foreign-speaking members, may form 
a new type of Amencan parish, each church 
enjoying a large degree of freedom but all re- 
lated as a single parish under the leadership of 
an Amencan minister. 


Foreign-Born Populatioii of the United States, 1919 


Fordgn-bom population, April, 1910 13,346,000 

Immigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 5,679,000 

Emigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 1,916,000 


Net immigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 , . . 3,763,000 

Total foreign-bom population, July, 1919, approxiinately . 17,000,000 
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An Adequate Program 

OOPERATION must be established with all other agencies having a program 
I of which the church may approve for upbuilding the life of new Americans 

and whose general objects may be stated briefly as follows: 

To hdp create right rdationships between the racial groups of America; to help 
interpret American ideals to new Americans; to hdp promote social relationships 
between old and new Americans on the basis of mutual acquaintance and apprecia- 
tion; to encoimage the study of particular i)eoples, their ideals and thdr achievements, 
and rightly to appraise their contributions generally to human progress; to encourage 
reasonable goals of Americanization— ^quaintance, good-will, cooperation and the 
appreciation of the dignity and value of life— irrespective of race. 

Strong rdigious centers must be maintained instead of poorly equipped, weakly- 
manned missions. The programs of these centers should touch every phase of life. 

Native Americ^-bom leaders must be trained throu^ intimate, personal contact 
not only with the fordgn-bom people living in this country but with those in the 
countries from which foreigners come. 

Leaders from the foreign-language groups must also be trained in schools thorou£^y 
American, with full opportunity to study and know American life and ideals. 

Broad types of work, social and religious, must be devdoped which shall deal 
laxgdy with children and young people throu^ whom adults may be influenced. 
From these there may be raised up a competent leadership for the people of thdr 
own nationality. 

Specialized work among men by men should be conducted in view of a large pre- 
ponderance of males among the immigrant population. 

The creation of a modem fordgn-language literature is most necessary. It should 
include strong Protestant periodicals for at least six or d^t major language groups; 
translation of great Christian documents and literature; pamphlets dealing with 
present social, economic and sdentiflc problons from the standpoint of rdigion and 
the churdi; and utilization as far as possible in the existing fordgn-language pr^ 
of articles prepared by special writers. 

Pnblidty campaigns in immigrant centers, involving the use of posters, pamphlets, 
paid advertising and other methods diould also be conducted. 
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SPIRITUAL RECONSTRUCTION 

E vangelistic campaigns are needed 
' among those who have defimtely broken 
with the rdigion of their fathers and are fast 
becoming athdsts. In most cities the street 
is the open forum where these men may be 
reached. Among these there are many who 
constitute a distinct menace to America be- 
cause of their anti-rehgious dttitude. Most 
of these are young people or men and women 
who have not yet reached middle-age. Such 
a campaign could not be regarded as prosely- 
tizmg, for its aim is to restore fa^ now lost. 

Training schools must be founded for the 
preparation of leaders who may wish to serve 
in iieir own commumties as volunteer workers 
aTnnng the immigrants 

Frequent conferences should be held not only 
of state and national representatives having 
interests in local fields but also of local workers 
themselves, so that the entire enterprise may 
not suffer because of ignorance regardmg facts 
or of narrowmindedness generally on the part 
of the workers. 

Organizations sunilar to the International In- 
stitute which serves immigrant guls, socially 
and religiously, should be encouraged and sup- 
ported. Too much cannot be said of these or- 
ganizations which seek to conserve and protect 
all that IS best in the immigrant character 
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STARTING RIGHT 

C ontacts should be formed with immi- 
grants before they come to America so 
that they may be guided at pomts of departure 
by unselfish, Christian workers whose sole ob- 
ject It IS to serve homesick, discouraged, lonely 
men, women and children 

On the basis of the facts revealed by the rural 
and city surveys neglected races and overlooked 
naghborhoods should be assigned to particular 
denominations. 

A denomination which has already accepted 
responsibihty for a particular people m 'Europe 
or Asia should accept a like responsibihty for 
the same group in Amenca 

The world field is a unit, travel is rapid, the 
mails are* active, and workers trained in any 
portion of the work can be used in any other, 
every zealous Christian is a potential church 
and may become a center of Cl^tian influence 
Nothing less than a world viewpoint can be 
taken m dealmg with these problems 

MANY ALREADY WON 
OTHERS WAITING 

T he new American responds to a demo- 
cratic appeal m religion as in politics Many 
thousands in the past decade have become our 
enthusiastic Christian allies and others aw&it 
only a sympathetic approach. 


Shall They Rise, or We Sink? 

I F WE do not see that the immigrant and the children of 
the immigrant are raised up, most assuredly the result 
will be that our children and children’s children are pulled 
down. Either they will rise or we shall sink 

—-Theodore Roosevelt. 




NEGRO AMERICANS 

O NE out of every ten people m the continental United States is a Negro 
The present Negro population is between ten and eleven millions — ^more 
than double that of 1865. 

The Negro population without European immigration has not increased as rapidly as 
the white. 

At the time of the last census there were 56,000 more female persons than male in the 
total Negro population. This means that for every 1,000 women there were 989 men 

Among the whites the situation was different; there were 1,068 white male persons 
for every 1,000 white female. 

In 1910, thirteen southern states reported Negro populations of more than 200,000. 
In eight of them the number exceeded 600,000. These thirteen states contained 
six-sevenths of the Negro population of the country. 

There are 1,350 counties in the sixteen southern states; in 818 of them Negroes 
comprised one-eighth or more of the total population m 1910; while in 264, more 
than half the population was Negro. 


1860 

Fifty Years of Negro Progress 

1910 

20,000 

Farms Operated 

900,000 


Farms Owned 

241,000 

12,000 

Homes Owned 

500,000 

2,100 

Business Enterprises , 

45,000 

90% 

Illiteracy 

30% 

100,000 

Public School Pupils 

1,800,000 

600 . 

Teachers 

30,000 

, , , 

Educational Productive Funds 

8,000,000 

, 

In Professional Service . . 

60,000 


In Government Service . . . 

24,000 


Newspapers and Periodicals 

250 

. . ... 

Churches 

. 37,773 
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F or the past fifty years there has been a con- 
tinuous migration of Negroes northwardand 
westward. This movement is ^own by the 
contmuaily mcreasing percentage of N^;roes 
in certam lai^e northern cities. 

Sixty years ago more than 92 per cent, of the 
Negroes lived in the South. Accordmg to the 
1910 census the number had decreased each 
decade to about 89 per cent. 

THE NORTHERN MIGRATION 

T he report of the Department of Labor 
on “N^px> Migration in 1916-17” sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 

For a number of yean it baa been apparent to even the 
casual obierver that a stream of N^joes has been flowing 
mto the North from the barda- southern states. Some 
have been gomg from the lower South also* but that 
section has not hitherto been greatly affected. However, 
recent extraordinary oeeurrenoee— the war in Europe, 
with the consequent shorb^ of labor m the North, the 
ravages of the boU weevil and flood oonditione m the 
South— have set on foot a general movement of Negroes 
ncnthward that is affecting the whole South. 

Other ''causes assigned at the southern end are 
numerous: General dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions, ravages of boll weevil, floods, change of 
crop system, low wages, poor houses on plan- 
tations, poor school facilities, unsatisfactory 
crop settlements, rough treatment, lynching, 
desire for travel, labor agents, the Negro press, 
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letters from fhends m the North, and finally 
advice of white friends m the South where crops 
had failed.” 

THE CITY INFLUX 

T HREE-FOURTHS of the Negro popula- 
tion IS still rural. There has been, how- 
ever, a steady stream of Negroes to the cities 
at a rate quite comparable with the influx of 
whites. In 1890, less than one out of five 
Negroes hved in towns of 2,500 or larger. By 
1910,more than one out of four were living under 
urban conditions. At that time there were 179 
cities havmg more than 2,500 Negro Inhabi- 
tants. Forty-three of these cities contam Negro 
populations of over 10,000. Segregated/ these 
people constitute Negro cities withm cities. 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR 

T he whole problem of race relationships 
has been greatly affected by the World 
War. During the few years of the great Euro- 
pean struggle the status of the Negro was com- 
pletely changed. The scarcity of labor afforded 
steady work at rdativdy high wages to all, but 
especially to manual laborers. Government 
propaganda helped to give these people a new 
sense of their ^ue. Negro solchers received 
the same pay and wore the same uniform as 
other soldiers. The Negro thus gamed new 
standards of living and a new vision. 
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Economic Life 

I N 1910 seventy-one out of every hundred N^roes of ten years of age and over 
were gainfully employed. In the South the proportion was about 87 per cent 
For the total white population, ten years of age and over, it was 51 per cent. 
More than half of these Negroes were engaged in agriculture and nearly half of those 
in agriculture were farm laborers. 

In 1910 out of 893,370 N^ro fnrm operators one-fourth were owners or part 
owners idf farms. In a single decade the number of N^ro farm owners increased 
about 17 per cent. In the South three out of four Negro farm operators were tenants, 
the larger part of them probably share tenants, with the consequent uncertainty. 

There is a gradual movement of Negro laborers from the unskilled to the semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations. In a single decade, 1900 to 1910, the number of factory 
workers increased 173 per centj textile workers 283 per cent. 

An incomplete investigation by the Department of Labor covering 244 occupations 
in 30 plants in seven typical industries where Negroes were laigely employed showed 
that they compared fairfy well with other workers as to absenteeism during working 
hours, labor turnover, and quantity and quality of work done. 

There are spedal problems connected with the adjustment of colored women in 
industry and probably in domestic au<} personal* service. Child labor is an acute 
problem in the South. 

The demands for N^3X> labor in the North during the World War accelerated tre- 
mendous the movement of Negroes from the South. The resulting race friction and 
dif^culties of racial cooperation imperatively call for the mediating influence of the 
church. Recent race riots and lynching challenge all Americans to mai ntai n good- 
will, law and order. 

Welfare agencies, boards, women's clubs and associations have helped to secure 
training and industrial opportunities for Negroes in towns and cities. 

In many cities some of the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and aflSiliated 
organizations have blazed the paths showing how religious agencies may bring the 
principles and ideals of Jesus to bear upon the modem industrial problems confronting 
N^o workers in towns and cities. 

Churches in rural districts, notably in Virginia and Mississippi, have cooperated to 
improve farm conditions. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

E xecutive departments of the federal 
government, especially the Department of 
Agricoltore through its farm demonstration 
agents, and the Department of Labor through 
its Nagro economics division, have done con- 
structive work for improving the eflSciency and 
conditions of Negroes who labor in agnculture 
and industry. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

J U^ICE is the only sure basis of racial 
cooperation. As exponents of righteousness, 
Christian people have the opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world by example that (1) 
fundamental conflicts of interest between races 
can be settled upon the basis of common-sense 
and brotherly spirit rather than upon the basis 
of brutal force; (2)facihties for general education 
of Negro wage-earners especially m ^are hours 
shouldbe provided; (3) oounalsof representative 
citizens should be organized by the churches of 
the commumty, white and colored, for the pur- 
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pose of interracial discussion of the problems of 
white workers, Negro workers and employers; (4) 
employment bureaus, through which the worker 
may find suitably employment, may be es- 
tablished by the Negro churches; (5) coopera- 
tive buymg through the Negro church might 
be encouraged and developed; (6) in the rural 
districts the churches might be a medium for 
landlord and tenant to come together to settle 
their mterests on a Christian basis; (7) wd- 
fare work should be developed to tram the 
Negro worker already employed for greater 
effirienry m ofiginataona now open m 

preparation for ^van^ positions m the future; 
(8) tramed commumty workers are needed in 
every town and city church to visit the places 
of work and the homes of Negro women who 
are now going through their first experiences m 
modem mdustry; (9) training in domestic 
science should be provided for migrant Negro 
women who seek employment in domestic 
service; (10) a thnft organization and propa- 
ganda is needed in every church to help Negroes 
conserve them surplus earnings for the inevitable 
rainy day. * 
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Housing Conditions 

I N NORTHERN cities— Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York and more 
than a score of others, large and small — ^the recent Negro migration has created 
acute housing conditions. Where N^oes have moved intorhouses which whites 
have vacated they usually pay higher and often excessive rents. To pay these rents 
the houses are crowded with lodgers, creating physical and moral ills. 

In many southern cities colored people who do not own their homes are housed 
either in “gun-barrer' frame shanties and cottages or m tenement "arks” of a pigeon 
house type, with httle or no sanitary facilities. Unpaved, undrained, unpoliced 
streets are often the rule even m the best Negro neighborhoods. 

Housing conditions affect health. It has been estimated that 450,000 Negroes in the 
South are continuously sick, costing them $75,000,000 annually and entailing a loss 
in earnings of $45,000,000. It is further estimated that 600,000 Negroes of present 
population will die of tuberculosis, of whom at least 150,000 could be saved. 
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FIGHT FOR DECENCY 

I N BOTH northern and southern cities the 
'*red li^t^' districts, both white and colored, 
often touch upon or are located within the 
segregated Negro neighborhoods. Without 
adequate police provision and with frequent 
political connivance, re^>ectable homes of black 
folk often wage battles almost single-handed 
and alone for protection against these dangers. 

The saloon has been driven from 'these neigh- 
borhoods, but ‘‘buffet flats”— a sort of high- 
dass combination of gambling parlor, ‘"blmd 
tiger” and house of assignation— yet flourish m 
many cities. 

RURAL CABINS 

M any Negro farm-owners still hve m one- 
. room cabins. Often those who possess 
the means do not realize the advantages of 
hvmg in good, wdl-built houses. 

The Negro plantation tenants and farm-hands 
must depend upon the landlc^ to emancipate 
them from the one-room cabin with the “lean- 
to” kitchen, without sanitation or pnvacy 

CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES: 

MODEL TENEMENTS 

I N SEVERAL northern cities— notably New 
York, Philadelphia and Cmcumati— model 
tenements have be^ constructed by phOan- 
thropic citizens. Several large industrial cor- 
porations have built model houses and villages 
for Negro employees— notably in Binmngham, 
Ala., Maryville, Tenn., Baden, N. C , Middle- 
town, Ohio, and at other places. 


HOUSING CAMPAIGNS 

B etter housing campaigns have been pro- 
moted by Negro churches mainly in the 
ruraldistncts of Virgmiaand Mississippi through 
jomt organizations both local and state-wide. 

LEGISLATION 

S EVERAL local and national agencies have 
done notable work investigatmg housing 
conditions and promoting philanthropic effort 
and legislation for better housing. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 
ADJUSTMENTS of race relations involve 
jLX the cooperative action of the northern 
whites, the southern whites and the Negroes 
themselves 

The church might promote the building of 
model tenements in the cities; advocate that 
unsmtable dwdlmgs be repaired or help make 
many houses already built smtable by repainng 
and remodeling, create a sentiment for better 
building laws and their enforcement, and lead 
the forces of law and order and morahty to pro- 
tect respectable Negro neighborhood ^m 
vidous dements — Negro and white 

In the rural distncts the churches might lead 
in cooperative efforts to bnng the latest in- 
formation about home building to the Negro 
farm owner and part owner, and foster “clean- 
up" and “home beautiful” campaigns, covering 
such items as the whitewashing and the pmnt- 
mg of houses. White churches and landlords 
in rural distncts might help greatly in improv- 
ing housing conditions. 
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Health Conditions 

H ealth is the passport to race perpetuity; mortality points the finger 
toward health needs. Conservation of health increases both the individual 
and the social capacity for service in every form. 

In the registration area the total number of deaths in 1913 was 820,204 for whites, 
and 67,266 for Negroes. The death-rate per 1,000 of the population of this area 
was 13.7 for whites, 21.9 for Negroes, largely due to commumty conditions. 

Certain preventable diseases — ^typhoid fever, pulmonary tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
Bright's disease, diarrhoea, orgamc heart disease and ententis— show a decided excess 
of deaths among Negroes, due to gross lack of healthful facilities. 
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HOSPITALS AND PHYSICIANS 

I N 1910 there were about 3,887 Negro 
phyacians, surgeons and dentists and 2,433 
trained nurses. There were less than ten fairly 
well-equipped hospitals, two of which were 
outside the South; and about ninety other 
private hospitals havmg poor plants, inade- 
quate equipment and uncertam support. 

Negro physicians are usually excluded from pub- 
hc hospitals and one state medical board m 
recent years practically excludes them from 
that state. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

E ducational ..propaganda on the causes 
and prevention of tuberculosis, typhoid, 
hook-worm, social diseases and other maladies 
have been promoted by private agencies and 
public authonties. Espec^ly durmg the past 
five years the Umted States Public Health 
Service and the state, county and aty boards of 
health have made efforts to educate Negroes 
along these hues. 

Annual ''deazL-up” campaigns have been con- 


ducted m city and country. North and South, 
by a number of cooperating organizations. 

HOMES FOR AGED AND 
CHILDREN 

T here is no adequate Information at the 
present time about the few orphans' homes 
for Negro children and homes for N^;ro aged. 

The Interchurch World Movement survey is 
now locating and stud 3 nng these institutions 
and these needs, especially of child life. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 

T O MEET these needs there should be 
provided in the next ten years 8,000 ad- 
ditional physicians and surgeons and 500 
dentists (see under Education, page 96); fifteen 
well-eqmpped hospitals and homes geographi- 
cally distnbuted and health institutes in 25,000 
Sunday schools, together with regular h^th 
campaigns in every church. 

The churches might cooperate more fully with 
pubhc hospitals, boards of health and physicians 
and with pnvate health agencies. 
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Recreation Situation 

T here are relatively few moving-picture theatres m Negro neighborhoods 
A number of these use questionable pictures, often interspersed with vulgar 
vaudeville. 

Pool-rooms run for gam and without proper supervision are simply breedmg-places 
for gamblers Here unwary youth with their nauiral craving for pleasure meet 
designing exploiters seeking victims 

Dance halls in many cities, frequently conducted under commercial auspices, are 
places where all types of characters mingle. Often innocent youth plays without 
wammg with tawdry vice and designing seducers. 

The need of meeting-places for social intercourse and of places with eqmpment for 
indoor and outdoor games undo- tramed supervision is universal. 

The Negro's love of music and singing— an imusual power for religious and ethical 
culture— has been generally left without adequate organization and leadership. 

National holida]^, picnics, bazaars and festivals have been largely undirected. 








COLOR OR RACE, 
NATIVITY AND 
PARENTAGE, 
BY STATES: 1910 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 

T he eifort of the churches to meet the 
recreational needs of the Negro people has 
been very limited One church m Massachu- 
setts, two m New York, one m Philadelphia and 
one in Louisville, iCy, are providing large 
facilities and leadership 

Twelve cities have Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings equipped for athletics 
and games. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has eight buildmgs equippec^ with 
gymnasia, seventeen city associations have 
buildings equipped for leisure activities and 
eighteen additional recreation centers. 

During the World War several other national 
agencies opened and maintained recreation 
centers that demonstrated the great benefits 
which flow from proper supervision of recrea- 
tion. A few cities of the South have provided 
pubhc playgrounds which Negro children may 
enjoy. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

E xperiences of the world warm camps, 
towns and cities frequented by soldiers 
showed the power for good of recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Cooperative oigamzations of the churches m 
179 cities for picnics, festivals, fams, celebra- 
tions and bazaars will bear moral and spintual 
fruitage. 

Negro folk-songs or '*spuituals" are the nat- 
ural basis for efforts to develop adequately 
the musical genius of the Negro. This will be 
a real service to the Negro and to musical 
art. 


F ormer Ambassador Bryce once 
said that the Amencan Negro in 
the first thirty years of his liberation 
made a greater advance than was 
ever made by the Anglo-Saxon race 
in a similar period of years. 



Educational Conditions 


T he inadequate provision for Negro education is well known. In the South, 
where nearly all schools for Negroes are located, they receive only about 
18 per cent of the total expenditure for education, although they consti- 
tute more than 30 per cent, of the population. 

Large numbers of children and youth between the ages of six and twenty years are 
not in school. Buildings, equipment and the pay for teachers m elementary schools 
are sorely inadequate. 
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In 1914, expenditures from pnvate funds for Negro education were more than one- 
haJf of the total of all e 3 q)enditures for Negro education, pnvate or public. 

Secondary education to meet the need for teachers in the elementary schools as wdl 
as secondary and higher traming for those youths who should go mto other professions 
are essential for Negro progress of all kinds. 

Probably one-half or more of about 30,000 Negro school teachers and professors 
are unprepared for their task. They need preparation through work in normal school, 
college and university. There is need for county teacher-training schools of secondary 
school grade in probably 800 counties m sixteen southern states having one-eighth 
or more Negro population. These schools should provide also adequate academic 
and agricultural courses of high school grade to meet all country-life needs. 

The foundations of Negro education, both public and private, were laid by the church 
through home mission money and activity. 

The denominations whose membership is white or largely white are now providing 
about four-fifths, and the colored denommations about one-fifth, of the support for 
the higher and secondary institutions for Negro youth. 

The pay of Negro teachers in both denominational and mdependent higher and 
secondary schools is more inadequate than that in the white schools. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES; 

HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

T he most liberal enumeration of higher 
institutions shows that for over ten miUion 
Negro Amencans there is not more than one 
institution which has the eqmpment, endow- 
ment, students and teaching force required by 
the recent standard “efficient” college adopted 
by the Association of Amencan Colleges. 

Lack of these higher institutions for Negro 
youth makes their oppoitumties for thorough 
college education very inadequate. Not more 
than tlurtyn^ix of the institutions can be reck- 
oned either A1 in the second grade of standard 
colleges; or A2 as institutions domg both col- 
lege and secondary work, or A3 as institutions 
offering some college subjects. Only two insti- 
tutions offer full cumcuk m medicine, dentis- 
try and pharmacy. Probably less than 2 per 
cent, of all the colored pupils of the United 
States is enrolled in college and professional 
schools. 


Estimated total valuation of the property of 
all pnvate secondary and higher mstitutions 
for Negroes is less than thirty nullion dollars, 
with a total annual mcome of a little more than 
three million dollars. 

It 13 estimated that the higher and secondary 
institutions for whites in 1914 had endowment 
or productive funds, excluding manual traming 
and mdustnal schools, of $413,943,427. 

The productive funds of Negro institutions m 
1915, including normal and mdustnal schools, 
was estimated at $7,850,000. Excludmg m- 
dustnal schools would reduce this amount about 
one-half. The white population is about tm 
ivmes as large as t'he Negro, but has produc- 
tive educational funds more than fifty-ihree 
times as large. 

Existing institutions for the traming of teachers 
are sorely inadequate to meet the demands. 
Only five states and three cities provide normal 
traming schools for Negro teachers. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

T here are at present only 108 county 
trainins-fichools for the 818 counties where 
Negroes made up one>eighth or more of the 
total population in 1910 Only a few of these 
are more than graded dementaiy schools. 


stitutions into closer cooperation with the ele^ 
mentary and secondary schools supported by 
public funds so as to stimulate the extension 
and improvement of these pubhc schools 
through which alone all the people may receive 
instruction. 



There are probably not more than seventy pub- 
hc high spools for Negroes m the towns and 
cities of the sucteen southern states. Only about 
forty-five of these offer four-year courses. The 
others range from three-year courses downward. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 
'"T^HREE great pohcies confront those who 
X aeek to stren^en and develop strategic 
institutions for higher education adequate to 
meet the need of the Negro: (1) To adjust and 
increase existing educational facihties for more 
than ten million Negro Americans; (2) To im- 
prove the admmistratiye direction and the 
quahty of the teaching of these institutions so 
as to put them on a par with the nation’s best 
educational standards; (8) To bring higher m- 


NEEDS TO BE MET 

T he chief needs are; (1) To provide ele- 
mentary school teachers; (2) To establish 
educational facihties for those unable to attend 
college, (3) To provide preparatory traimng 
for those going to universities or higher institu- 
tions of learning 

The 179 cities which had 2,500 or more Negroes 
m 1910, each need a wdl eqmpped high school 
with adequate academic and vocational courses. 
Summer schools and training institutes further 
to prepare teachers of secondary and elemen- 
tary schools are sorely needed. 

Church funds must provide now at least 300 
high-grade fouivyear high or secondary schools 
with adequate academic and vocational courses. 
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These can be developed from the substantial 
and important secondary schools which now 
exist under denominational boards or inde- 
pendent boards of trustees At least 200 
of these should be located in rural districts 
where they would provide academic and a^- 
cultural courses for the future leaders of these' 
icountry commun ities. 

The building of this secondary school system 
must be related to the existmg elementary 
schools m the South and to the public school 
authorities who control these elementary schools 
and who should as rapidly as possible assume 
adequate support of secondary schools. 

HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

F or the professional leadership of more than 
10,000,000 Negroes there should be pro- 
vided real university and college facihties This 
is essential m order to prepare teachers and 
adnunistrators for colleges, secondary and 
vocational schopls; doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and other professional workers 

In 1910 there were about 29,727 Negro teachers, 
34,d62 Negro ministers, 8,409 physicians and 
surgeons, 478 dentists and 7,056 others m pro- 
fessional occupations. 

Northern white universities will furnish some 
of these leados but the unmediate future calls 
for umversity facilities with medical, pharma- 
ceutical, d^tal and rehgious departments for 
8,000 students within the reach of the bulk of 


the Negro population in the South to furnish 
about 450 college teachers, about 350 medical 
men and about 1,200 ministers a year 

Junior and senior colleges should be provided 
to tram teachers and supervisory officers for 
secondary' schools and to provide pieliminary 
training for doctors, ministers and the like 

The necessary facilities for training 800 such 
leaders per year for the next two years, 1,200 
yearly dunng the following three yeais, and 
4,000 to 5,^00 each succeeding >ear are im- 
peratively needed as a conservative minimum 
m order to increase the supply of about 60,000 
professional people now at work and to replace 
poorly prepared leadership with one equipped 
for its difficult task 

To tram these leaders there needs to be devel- 
oped from existing institutions dunng the next 
ten years at least: (1) Three “university 
centers’* with well equipped medical, r^igious 
and graduate schools, (2) Eleven institutions of 
standard collage grade, (3) Twenty-one institu- 
tions of Junior college grade 

The questions of content of cumcula, the quali- 
fications of teachers and the life of the institu- 
tion are not within the provmce of this survey. 

The selection and location of institutions for the 
development of these different grades of colleges 
must be determmed by agreement among those 
charged with the adn^istration of the schools 
and funds. 


T he negro faces serious problems when he migrates from his 
southern surroundings to a northern neighborhood. He enjoys 
larger liberty but pays an ezcesrive rent, to raise which he must crowd 
his rooms with promiscuous lodgers, a danger to health and an im- 
pairment to family life. 


Northern migration brings problems for both the Negro and his white 
neighbors, but the odds are against the Negro. Keener competition, 
ra^il animosity and unfair discrimination are in the scale against 

hitn. 


Only the Christian ideal of brotherhood can solve these problems for 
both races. 
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Religious Life 

F ive out of every eleven Negroes m the United States are church members. 
In 1916, according to the best information, Negro church organizations 
had 87,773 church edifices and 3,618 parsonages The total valuation was 
estimated at more than $73,681,668, with an indebtedness of $6,176,599. 

The usual type of bmlding and equipment of the average N^ro country church 
consists of an unpamted frame structure with rough benches, a platform and pulpit 
for the preacher. Preaching services are held about once or twice a month. 

The Sunday school in the rural Negro church usually is a summertime activity in 
no way adequate in program, methods, supervision or leadership for the religious 
education of the people. 

The minister ts usually non-resident, often living and working at some other occupa- 
tion in a nearby city. He usually comes to the community on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning and leaves at the close of his Sunday labors. He is generally not 
equipped with adequate knowledge of the Bible, of church history, of the duties 
and requirements of pastor or pnest. His activity is usually confined to preaching 
with homely, natural eloquence and emotional fervor. 'Here and there men of 
character and training have been going into rural work as resident ministers. The 
effect of their work has demonstrated the need of home mission work for the 
Negro rural community. 

The financial resources of the Negro country church cannot now support a resident 
minister of this type. 

Here is a call for home mission boards to send trained men to these neglected people 

Well educated ministers tramed in psychological, sociological and ethical studies, in 
addition to a knowledge of the Scriptures and of religion, are needed. 

Negro newcomers and older residents m cities require the best tramed minds to 
gmde them m ethics and rdigion. The people love their churches and are enthusi- 
astic and responsive; but the churches need a complete program in order best to serve 
the people. 

There is need of tramed Negro la3nnen to assist in business and financial matters 
connected with a large growing church in order to lighten the burden devolving 
upon the overtaxed minister. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES: 
THE CHURCHES 


T here are two general groupings of Negro 
churches: (1) The distinctly Negro denomi- 
nations, these coDsistuig ezduetvely of Negro 
churches; (2) Negro churches m denomina- 
tions having both white and Negro members 


Increase of Negro Church Members 


Denominations 
Exdusivdy Negro 

1906 

U.S. 

Census 

1916 

U.S 

Census 

Baptist bodies 
Methodist bodies. 
Other bodies . . . 

2,311,172 

869,710 

24,165 

2,967,085 

1,077,324 

88,869 

Total. . . . 

8,205,047 

4,083,278 


Negro Members 
m Denominations 
Having Mixed 
Membership 

1906 

U.S. 

Census 

1916 
Chureh 
Year- 
books ' 

Baptist bodies 
Methodist bodies 
Presbyterian bodies. 
Protestant Episcopal 
Congregational 
Christian Church. 
Disciples of Chnst. 
Other bodies 

48,617 

312,421 

29,040 

19,098 

11,960 

23,409 

58,842 

823,718 

83,386 

28,776 

13,209 

10,120 

11.863 

10.863 

Total 

Total from above 

439,546 

3,205,047 

480,771 

4,083,278 

Grand Total . . 

8,644,592 

4,564,049 


The distinctly Negro denominations held 86 8 
per cent, of the Negro communicants m 1890 
and 87 per cent in 1906. 

rr^HE religious nature of the Negro m- 
A vites the senous attention of all pro- 
gressive Christian forces 


THE MINISTRY 

I N DISTINCTLY Negro denominations there 
were 31,624 mimstens according to the 1906 
census and 84,962 in 1918 accordmg to the 
Year Book of the Churches. Mmisters were 
not reported separately for denominations hav- 
mg both white and Negro members. 

Due allowance should be made m the above 
figures because of inaccurate returns 

THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 

T he Young Men's Christian Association 
has forty-five city associations of colored 
men, ten of them m southern and border cities, 
fifteen additional mdustnal associations con- 
nected with industrial plants, seven mtema- 
tional secretanes, one hundred local secretanes , 
20,000 memb^ and twelve standard-type 
bmldmgs costing nearly $2,000,000 

The Young Women's Christian Association has 
forty-nine associations and four afi^iated clubs 
of colored women, twdve national and eighty- 
five local workers, and 23,683 members 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

AMICABLE adjustment of race relations 
on the basis of justice, peace and good- 
will 13 an acid test for the Christian church. 
To this end the church must offer a full mea- 
sure of practical service inspired by the 
principles and ideals of Jesus Chnst. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 

T he highest expression of both individual 
and group-life of N^froes is through 
them churches. Their churches are their very 
life-blood and through them Negroes have 
found their truest outlet for self expression. 
Whatever will help develop their churches and 
church life will help towlird racial self-realiza- 
tion 

There should be provided an adequate number 
of new church buildings m congested city 
centers equipped for worship, for religious in- 
struction, and for commumty service; remod- 
eled and improved church buildmgs m city and 
country; model parsonages as demonstrations 
of what homes should be. 




RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COMMUNITY SERVICE 

T he imperative demand for educated minis- /CHURCHES m various communities, rural 
ters and other educated leaders requu^ and urban will be able to cany out parts 

twelve schools of religion strategically located of the programs outlined m precedmg sections 
m connection with the umversities and colleges In addition, through the churches there may 
planned above (Educational, page 98) In be* (1) A contmuous study of the community 
addition there are needed. (1) Ten Bible and all its needs; (2) Development of corn- 
schools with practical courses in the English munity centers with adequate programs, teamed 
Bible built upon a high school education workers and competent supervision to meet 
or its equivalent, (2) Forty summer institutes the emplosnnent, housmg, recreation and other 
strategically distnbuted throughout the United needs as discovered ; (3) Conscientious attention 
States on a cooperative denonunational basis to Negro child life The Master named the 
and furnishing to men now in the ministry child as the type of the kingdom of heaven, 
instruction in the English Bible, ethics and The church has fostered the protection of child 
practical psychological, sociological and eco- reduction of child labor and the nurture 

nomic subjects, (3) Eighty rural conferences of child nature 

thiee to six days’ duration at suitable seasons The neglect and e^loitacion of the mental, 
throughout the sixteen southern states havmg moral, physical and spuitual powers of the 
Negro populations, (4) Similar conferences in Negro child in Christian Amenca is a heart- 
eveiy important city center; (5) A system of rendmg confession. The churches, white and 
graded Sunday schools with state, district and Negro, may gather the facts and lead the 
county supervision and teacher trainmg courses conscience of the nation to face them. An 
m secondary and higher institutions and m awakenened national conscience will demand 
churches. justice. 


Law and Order 

O NE of the greatest menaces to American life is lawlessness as 
expressed in riots, mobs and lynching. 'This has home most 
heavily upon the Negro population because it has been least pro- 
tected and respected. During the past thirty years 691 white men, 
11 white women, 2,472 colored men and 50 colored women, have 
been lynched without trial. Nearly three-fourths of the Negro 
men and about 90 per cent, of the white men were not even charged 
with any crimes against women 

Not only are law, order and government challenged by such law- 
lessness, but the very prmdples of human brotherhood whidh the 
church sponsors are flouted. It is especially the duty of the church 
to wgrk not only for the protection of all women and all homes but 
to champion the crusade against all crane and all lawbreakers — 
individuals, crowds or mobs 





MIGRANT GROUPS 

O NE hundred and seventy thousand more men are employed in the manu- 
facturing industries of New York State in January than in October; 
140,000 more persons are exigaged in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables in September than in February. Kansas alone asks for 120^000 migratory 
workers annually in the wheat fields. Thus run the records of the most recent 
federal and state reports. 

The truth is that much of the work of the world is seasonal. As a result of these 
seasonal fluctuations, an army of a milhon and a half migrant laborers constantly 
on the move is necessary to save our industries from disaster. 

These casual workers go tramping over fixed paths toward goals of tremendous 
national and world importance. They have no permanent place in society and 
receive only the most tnvial and fleeting recognition for their important work. 

The accompanying map shows the national nature of the migrant problem. 
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HARVEST HANDS 

T he xmgrant follows definite paths across 
the conntzy. The cycle m the middle 
West begms when the first recruits come to the 
wheat harvest of northern Texas from the 
southern oil and lumber camps and more espe- 
cially from the southern farms where a lack of 
midsummer staple crops permits an mcursion 
mto these harvest fields b^ore fall work begms. 

Wheat is a great staple product in the United 
States throughout all the tontory north of 
Texas, Tennessee and North Garohna and 
in the Pacific Coast states. Over most of 
this area it is raised on rather small fields and 
as a sm^e feature of a diversified system of 
agriculture. The grain bdt, on the other hand^ 
where nearly three-fifths of the total supply 
is produced, is a great empire stretching from 


Wheat Acreage for 1918 


State 

Acreage 

Missouri 

3,092,000 

Minnesota 

3,799,000 

Texas 

. 892,000 

Oklahoma 

2,611,000 

Kansas* , 

7,248,000 

Nebraska 

3,828,000 

South Dakota 

8,765,000 

North Dakota. . 

7,770,000 

Total. 

33,005,000 


northeni Texas to Canada. Here wheat is the 
chief product. Over much of this area it tends 
to exclude all other money crops. 

The harvest migration, which b^;ms in Texas, 
moves ifiowly northward, reinforced contmually 
by ''labor vacationists* —factory operatives — 
who come to work in these harvest fidds as 
some men go on a "loafing vacation." Ei- 
naOy, when the wheat harvest of Kansas isnpe, 
tbk entire army, reinforced by every available 
recruit, attacks one of the country's biggest 
jobs, gathering one-fourth of the nation's wheat. 

After the wheat harvest, the demand for 
migratory workers is greatly decreased. A 
small number of the work^ stay for the 


threshing in areas where the crops have been 
harvested. Those who follow through the 
harvesting operations as they move northward 
have to compete with new labor forces from the 
farms of the Northwest and Northeast and from 
the lumberjacks and mine workers of northern 
Wisconsm, Minnesota and Michigan Some of 
the more persistent migrant workers, however, 
follow the harvest operations far into Canada. 



ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


T he outstanding econonuc facts and con- 
(fitions about harvesters are: 


1. The number of men engaged is very large. 
It is conservatively estunated that m an aver- 
age year no less than a quarter of a milhon 
transient laborers may be used in the gram 
harvest. This figure does not mclude the tens of 
thousands of local laborers who share many of 
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the expenences of the migrants, though only 
a short distance from home. 

2 The uncertainties of season are great. The 
number of migrants needed m any grain state 
or m the gram bdt as a whole will naturally 
vary from year to year with crop conditions 

3, The time aif Which the wheat harvest will 
begin in a given region is very mdefinite. 
The accompanying chart shows the course of 
the harvest date lines as established by the 
Department of Agriculture over a senes of years. 
Within the expected dates, however, there will 
occur all manner of local variations. Thus, 
the 1919 harvest found wheat cutting m Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and North Dakota all at 
the same time. The weather plays similar 
tncks every year. 

4. Local wages fluctuate very greatly. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty of time and season, 
it is impossible adequately to regulate the 
flow of men into the haiwest flelds. As a 
result, certain areas may have three or four 



times the supply of labor needed, while an 
adjommg region may be practically without 
migrant hands. This fact, coupled with the 
prevalent labor agreement, which is fuD of un- 
certainties and opportunities for misunder- 
standmg, causes great differences in wages to 
prevail throughout the gram belt 



5. It is the nature of harvest work that there 
should be much time lost from weather con- 
ditions, from waits between and ^m 
tune consumed m travdhng. As the men in 
the harvest flelds are paid by the hour, these 
delays are of great importance. 

As the harvesters demobilize, one stream 
of men turns southwestward and seeks em- 
ployment m mining 'and railroad construc- 
tion or in agricultural work in the sugar-beet 
flelds and frmt areas, even going as far as the 
Paciflc Coast 

A larger number work their way south, turning 
to mimng and lumbering or continuing agri- 
cultural work as com pickers. 
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Thus they move on from one field of labor to 
another— a restless, rovmg group of workers. 

EASTERN MIGRATIONS 

T he Atlantic Coast states have a smaller 
agricultural 'migration than the middle 
West. The work in this region is almost entirely 
fruit-pickmg and truck-fanning. There is an 
annual movement between the Bahama Islands 
and Florida, and a regular influx of mountain- 
e@s into the fruit harvest belt of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, also an appreciable but 
diminishing movement of Vugmia Negroes 
into the farms of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and the truck-farms of Long Island and Con- 
necticut, where they contribute their labor to 
< the big task of feeding our cities' thousands. 

The mam migrations m the East, however, take 
place as a series of movements within states 
which have a conamon type of agnculture. The 
New Jearssey and Hudson n^ey regions, the 
cannery and truck crops of New York, the frmt 
area^ bordering on lakes Ontano and Ene 
all use a large number of seasonal workers. 
Here the succession of crops affords mterxmt- 
tent work over a penod of four months. A 
small number of the casual laborers in these 
areas are men who start work in Flonda and 
move northward with the crops. The majoiv 
ity, however, come from the laige cities, par- 
tie^ly Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

CANNERY WORKERS 

I N THE fruit and vegetable cannery m- 
dustry the problem is more one of concen- 
tration than of geogzaphical distribution. In 
the eastern states the chief crops involved are 
beans, peas, com, tomatoes, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, apples, peaches, grapes, stxawbemes 
and bush l^ts. These crops are raised very 
widely throughout the country, but their chi^ 
concentration occurs along dther ride of 
Chesapeake bay, the southern two-thirds of 
Delaware, the southern half of New Jersey, 
three or four counties in the Hudson river 
valley and the New York eonnties bordering on 
lakes Erie and Ontario. 

It is very difficult to estimate the number of 
migiont workers required in this r^on. Careful 
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inqumes from growers and agncultaral agents 
m typical counties, together with the estimates 
ventured by the colleges and the Department 
of Labor warrant a series of guesses as follows. 

New York 14,000 

New Jersey 3,500 

Maryland 3,600 

Delaware 2,350 

This means that more than 22,000 migiants 
are required to harvest the fruit and cannery 
crops of the eastern states These estimates 
are for years of average crop yield, but, as 


TOTAL VEGETABLES 

1919 ACREAGE / 

EXCEPT POTATOES SWEET POTATOES AND YAMS ' 



m wheat firids, there are great fluctuations m 
the demand from year to year. In 1919, for 
example, the short tomato crop m Maryland 
and ^e small apple crop m New York greatly 
reduced the average demand for imported 
transient labor. 

SANITATION AND HOUSING 

^T^HE characteristic problem which the woxk- 
X conditions of the cannery group adds 
to the problems of work and pay found in the 
harvesting group is the very acute problem of 
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housing, sanitation and morals. The housing 
of agricultural labor under any circumstances 
and the moral effect of its workmg conditions 
upon itself and upon the farm families and com- 
mumties with which it is m contact are very 
urgent problems. When the ordinary hired 
man goes to the average farm, singly or m 
groups of two or three, he simply shares the 
fortunes of the farmer's family. If the num- 
ber of workers is too large to diare the farmer's 
home, the owner must devise some form of 
temporary housmg to care for these migrants. 
Thus labor camps come into existence. In 
New York State alone about five hundred fruit 
and vegetable pickers' camps are required. 

The majority of these fiuit pickers* camps 
consists of existing outbuildmgs temporarily 
devoted to human habitation. Conditions m 
such quartors vary greatly. A large fruit 
grower frequently has a well-built bunk house 
near his residence, the second story of which 
will house two or three men pa* room, the 
first floor bang used for a du^g room and 
kitchen. Where immigrant family labor is 
used,, one may find a long two-story tenement 
in the midst of an orchard housing an indeter- 
minate number of families. There is no logical 
separation of hving quarters; no provision for 
individual privacy or domestic economy. An- 
other frequent type is the long one-story bunk- 
house, a shade in whidi every room opens 
direcljy ou^f-doors Worst of all, a number of 
famihes may be housed m a bam loft without 
any partitions whatever. 

Men, women and children, young people and 
adults, the married and the unmarried ahke, 
are compelled to hve m this promiscuous way. 

MIGRANTS IN THE WEST 

I N CALIFORNIA the agricultural situation 
concerns a group of highly speaahzed local 
industries requiring an enormous amount of 
hand labor. The situation has been acute and 
the problem has been especially; compheated 
by the influx of onentals on the Pacific Coast 
Racial animosities are keen. Both white and 
ydlow men are employed in these occupations 
and situations have arisen which are m some 
MttuHi international in then: significance. 


The Rocky mountains region shows perhaps 
the most romantic example of seasonal labor 
in the small number of highly expert sheep 
shearers who follow theu* calling up and down 
the backbone of two continents. By adding 
South Amenca to their territory they can find 
almost continuous work covenng the entire 
year. 

These men show the mtemational nature of 
labor migrations Special cooperation during 
the war allowed seasonal workers to be inter- 
changed between the United States, Mexico 
and Canada by a modification of immigration 
regulations. 

LUMBERMEN 

T he largest single group of migrant workers 
is found in the loggmg camp regions of 
Amenca. These men are not generally looked 
upon as migrants, but from a broad point of 
view they must be considered m this class. As 
the President's Mediation Comnussion puts it. 

Partly the rough pioneer character of the indus- 
try, but largdy the failure to create a healthy social 
enyironment, has resulted in the migratory, drifting 
character of workers Ninety per cent of those m the 
camps are described by one of the wisest atudents of the 
problem, not too inaceuratdy, as ''homeless, votdess 
and jobless '* The fact is that about 90 per cent, of them 
are unmitmed Their work is most mtenmttent, the 
annual labor turnover reaching the extraordinary figure 
of over 600 per cent. There has been a failure to make 
commumtiea of these camps It is not to be wondered, 
thm, that m too many of these workers the instinct of 
workmanship is unpaged They are, or rather, have 
been aoade, dismtegratmg forces m soaety. 

LOCATION OF THE CAMPS 

1 UMBER operations are conducted in evay 
^ state m tiie union. There are five areas, 
however, where the lumbering industry is of 
pnme importance; the State of Maine, the Great 
Lakes r^on, the Gulf r^on, the Appalachian 
mountains and the Pacific Northwest. 

From the point of view of the church the 
Pacific Nmibwest is far the most important 
distnet. In other regions the industry is 
noticeably on the dedme. It is estimated that 
85 per cent, of the standmg lumber in the South 
will be cut withm eight years. 

In the seven states of Washington, Oregon, 
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California, Idaho, Montana, Kew Mexico and 
Arizona there are more than six hundred m- 
corporated loggmg companies. Some compa- 
mes have ten “sides” or camps, some only one 
The number of in a camp varies from fifty 
to one thousand. But averaging three sides to 
each company and sixty men to a side, it is 
conservatively estimated that there are 109,000 
men engaged in the logging industry m the 
Pacific Northwest alone. 

This does not take mto consideration 1,700 odd 
mills and innumerable shingle mills located m the 
same region which employ over 120,000 men. 

LOGGERS 

T he loggmg camps furnish a highly special^ 
ized problem While related to more 
normal communities in the larger mill centers 
and in the growmg agricultural areas which 
follow the cuttmg of the forests, the logging 
camps are isolated commumties, consisting 
largely men hidden away m the edge of the 
forests and moving forward mto them at the 
rate of about three miles a year. These camps 
also afford a vernalized problem from the fsi^ 
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that they are centers of an extremely radical 
social sentiment and propaganda Loggers 
are almost overwhelmingly i^ical and strongl> 
I. W. W. in convictions. The men are indoc- 
trinated with the ideas of the ‘"revolution.” 
They look upon the mmisters as parasites. 
They hold that the churches are capitalistic 
and that there will be no church m the “revolu- 
tion.” They are uncompromismg in their 
hostility to the present ownership and opera- 
tion of the lumb^ industry. 

RADICALISM IN THE WOODS 

T he present radical strife m the lumber 
mdu^ry has its roots far back. It is partly 
a matter of an uncompromising hostility which 
nothmg but taking over the industry will 
satisfy. It IS as savage m its attack on craft 
umonism and the Amencan Federation of 
Labor as upon the compames and capitalistic 
management But it could never have gamed 
such infiuence excvt for grave abuses. 

Before the war the relations between the 
men and the companies were acutely strained. 
The compames were rulmg turbulent men with 


LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1917 
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an iron hand. The industry was on a ten-hour 
basis, too long a stretch of work in the woods 
The bunk houses were often unfit for human 
habitation. Wages were unsatisfactory and 
there was too much black-listing and locking 
out m addition to seasons of unemplo^mient 
The men were not allowed the slightest nght 
to organize The policy of the companies was 
to employ unmarried men and to encourage a 
migratory body of labor Unfortunate abuses 
by employment agencies aggravated the situa- 
tion before the state took over the agencies 
The worst of these abuses have now been cor- 
rected, and except for the ban on organization 
there is httle about which labor has to complain. 
The men are led to believe by I W. W propa- 
ganda that grave wrongs are connected with 
the holding of big areas of forest land They 
resent the fact that land which costs below $10 
an acre is cut off from settlement and then held 
for settlers at $80 an acre , They have grown 
so bitter that it is impossible for them to be 
just. Their experience with the courts, law- 
makers and police authonties often tends to 
make them lose confidence m orderly procedure 
and to turn to syndicalism and sabotege. 

THE WAR AND THE MIGRANT 

A LL studies based upon migratory labor as 
Jlx. it existed before fie war are now entirely 
unsatisfactory and are so accounted by the 
most competmit authonties. The last three or 
four years have marked the elevation of the 
entire migratory cla^ and the practical elimina- 
tion of the hobo This is realized by all who 
understand the problem, but it is none the 
less a stupendous surprise to them What had 
seemed permanent and inevitable has proved 
subject to change under new conditions 

Investigation shows that somethmg very 
radical has happened in all of the chief haunts 
of the migratory worker. In Kansas City, 
Sioux City, Chicago and Minneapolis the same 
story IS heard: the migratory worker does not 
do the things he used to do, does not five as he 
used to live, does not make the same demands 
upon agencies which tned to help him 

What has happened is symbolized by the pass- 
ing of the “Bowery Bread Lone” in New York 
City, In the well equipped “Helping Hand” 


building m Kansas City, most of the dormicoi les 
which used to be aowded with homeless men 
are now closed, many of the cheap lodgng 
houses formerly inhabited by wandenng men 
are abandoned 

In the Sahation Aimy industrial homes, m 
city after ciiy, unll be found only reiati\ely 
lew men Most of these are old and physically 
decrepit The demand for free meals and lodg- 
ing for the migrant class has practically ceased 
A. tjrpieal statement of the case from a local 
standpoint is found m the 1918 report of the 
Lincoln (Neb ; Welfare Society: 

In Lincoln, the non-reaident single men apphine for 
aid to the society m 1915 were 1,756, m 1917, 437, 
and m 1918, 136 

This cannot mean that there has been any 
reduction m the demand for seasonal labor; but 
the jobs have been so numerous and close to- 
gether that the whole beggmg and stealing 
element m the migratory class has disappeared 
together with many of the institutions and 
activities which its presence necessitated 

IMPROVED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

T hese facts seem to reveal the fundamen- 
tal economic character of the problem. 
Four or five years of steady work at good wages 
has elevated the migrant class Coincident 
with this has come the development of social 
agencies and reforms, such as the employment 
service, housmg and sanitary improvements 
and prohibition that have helped this upward 
tendency Probably the most potent factor 
of all has been the new motive for better living 
which has been furnished the migrant. Be- 
fore the war he doubted, and often with rea- 
son, whether society had any decent place for 
him or any senous demand for his services 
Durmg the war he learned that every man was 
greatly needed. The peremptiny “work or 
fight” order made him realize that he really 
counted m the world. Unquestionably the 
zmgrant showed a full measure of war patriot- 
ism. The breast of many a harvest hwd was 
spangled with Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
buttons and a large number went into har- 
vest work with the defimte consciousness 
that they weie serving them country in a 
time of need. 
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This has given the migrant not only a new 
individual motive but has put a new motive 
into the class as such, and a new capacity — 
call it class loyalty. 

GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS 

I T SEEMS probable that the Amencan 
migrant has also discovered a new capacity 
for social organization For many years the 
Amencan Federation of Labor has attempted, 
with very small success to ally transient workers 
with organized labor There was no cohesion m 
the group, its organization has fallen apart like 
grams of san?i. Thp "Hotels de Gink”" which 
were organized and managed by migrants m 
New York City, Seattle and elsewhere during 
the wmter of 1914 were interesting and showed 
a certain limited capacity for practical organiza- 
tion In Seattle one migratory group took con- 
tracts for clearing land mid employed its own 
members in order to tide them over the period 
of unemployment. 

It IS through the Industnal Workers of the 
World, however, that migrants and unskilled 
laborers have shown the greatest ability, 
persistence and capacity for organization which 
this class has ever developed m America. In 
spite of the fact that the social doctrmes pro- 
fessed by this organization are abhorrent to 
Amencan ideals and inimical to our institu- 
tions, the successful way m which the I W. W. 
is marshalhng and bolding the allegiance of a 
group which has until recently been below the 
level of organization is an important social phe- 
nomenon 

New group organization is the beginning of edu- 
cation m social action. What the I W.W. can 
do, some other movement with better ideals 
can do and to better purpose. 

THE NEW STATUS 

T he migrant has reached a new and 
higher level of life as a result of the war. 
Plenty of work at good wages has enabled him 
to attam better standards of hving Institu- 
tional reforms have helped him to retain them. 
Goveinment propaganda has given him a new 
sense of his social value. As a result, this 
group has developed class loyalty and a cer- 
tain capacity for oiganization. 
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DANGER OF REACTION 

T hese are real and stnldng gains but they 
may easily be lost if the process which 
helped to create them is reversed. There is a 
va^ permanent demand for seasonal labor. 
Such labor at best yields a very narrow margm 
of profit. It is difficult—for many, impossible 
— to find contmuous seasonal work The ex- 
perience through which the migrant must go 
creates a senous mclmation in him to acquire 
the permanent habit of seasonal labor. Most 
labor experts expect a return to hobo con- 
ditions. It is most important, therefore^ to 
mquire whether at least some of the gains of 
the immediate past cannot be kept. Is it 
necessary or mevitable for the zmgrant labor 
class to slump back mto previous conditions? 

Already there are signs which point to the fact 
that the migrant's war status is dechmng. 
With the end of the war federal emergency 
funds which had supported the employment 
service were no longer available and it had its 
1919 work to do with greatly reduced forces 
and largely upon the basis of local support. 

The Kenyon-Nolan bill was prepared to per- 
petuate the service m something like its war- 
time scope, but Congress adjounied with 
the measure still in committee. The result 
has been that outside of Washington, D C., 
the federal employment offices have had to go 
out of existence According to those best in- 
formed, this bill will never be passed. 

The difficulties of supplying labor to meet a 
demand so fluctuating both as to time and 
numbers are obvious. Before the United States 
employment service was established the entire 
process of labor distribution was very made- 
quate and inaccurate. Labor was misdirected 
as often as directed. The result was delay, 
discouragement, ill-health, bitter fe^ng and, 
worst of all, the fixing of the habit of casual 
work in a large number of workers. 

EXPLOITING THE MIGRANT 

I F SOCIETY has reason to fear the migrant, 
he certainly has greater reason to fear 
society. As a transient, without the backing 
of a fixed home and community or of a wdl-kmt 
organizatKm, it is hard for ham to protect him- 
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s^. Every agency with which he has anything 
to do tends to exploit him. The farmer, the 
private employment agencies, the railroads, 
the local ofScials and police f;^l mto an anti- 
social attitude toward him. The unscrup- 
ulous employer uses the seasonal worker as a 
stnke-br^er but with no mtention of incor- 
poratmg him permanently m his industry. 
The ward pohtidan buys his vote at election 
forpartisan ends Thus society deals with him. 
Besides, there are a hoard of purely paradtic 
forces which prey on him. Dnnkmg, gambling 
and prostitution are the forms of amusement 
m the lodgmg-house districts which he is com- 
pelled to frequent. Prohibition and a general 
clean-up of the cities have greatly bettered 
livmg conditions, but a large proportion of 
seasonal laborers are relieved of their sav- 
ings as soon as th^ reach the aty. Besides, 
gamblers and hold-up men follow the harvest 
work systematically and prey upon these work- 
ers. Local news items in the press of the whe&t 
belt have shown conclusively the presence of 
such crmunals. These forces unite to pull down 
men already demoralized by the conditions 
under which they are compelled to hve. 

EXCLUSION FROM CITIZENSHIP 

U nfortunately, society has made it 

almost impossible for the migrant to 
improve his condition through political means, 
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since our existmg voting laws practically dis- 
enfranchise him As John Spargo has put it 
in the Worm Work- 

“We penalize the men who provide caanftT 
labor by excludmg them from the privileges of 
citizen^p This we do indirectly, but eflfee* 
tively, by makmg the right to vote, m national 
as well as local elections, dependent upon 
residential qualifications wUch the migratory 
worker can rarely meet A fixed residence for 
a definite penod of time, personal appearance 
for registration on fixed dates in order to vote, 
forfeiture of the nght to vote as a result of 
moving withm certam periods of time, even in 
pursmt of emplo^ent — these are the devices 
which make our migratory workers a dis- 
enf^chised class, a proletariat of a peculiarly 
helpless kind. Many a hard-working, intelligent 
Amencan, who, from choice or from necessity, 
18 a migratory worko* following his job, never 
has an opportumty to vote for state legi^tors, 
for governor, for congressman, or president. 
He is just as ^actively excluded from the actual 
electorate as if he were a Chinese coohe^ 
Ignorant of our customs and our speech.” 

One of the most effective means of oombattmg 
radicalism among this group is to give these 
men. the ballot, in fact as well as m theory. By 
excludmg them from citizenship we depnve 
them of a patriotic interest in the State. 


N ATURE'S prodigality is necessarily seasonal To harvest her diver- 
sified and scattered bounty requires an army of 1,500,000 migrant 
workers. This army is unorganized, unskilled, uncared for, and is at the mercy 
of the radical and the exploiter. Thus we have a moral problem of the first 
magnitude which the church must help to solve. 

Home life must be substituted for hobo life. This means making men steady 
through steady employment. In order to accomplish this the employer and 
the worker must learn to shake hands rather than fists. We ^ould substi- 
tute constructive Christianity for ‘*red** radicalism on the one hand and 
rank reactionism on the other. The issue is Christ or diaos. 
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The Problems 

M igrants are the by*products of seasonal mdustnes. These periodic 
fluctuations in industry are due to three main causes. In the first 
place, nature herself is to blame. Grain must be harvested when it is 
ripe-~bricks have to be baked when the water does not frSeze in the day. 

In the second place, there is the seasonal demand for goods. For example, straw 
hats could be manufactured twdve months in the year, but since they are worn only 
in warm weath^ we find more than twice as many people employed in this occu- 
pation in February than in July. 

Finally, there is the problem of human nature. After a man becomes accustomed 
to temporaiy employment, he may refuse steady work, or any job at all for that 
matter; but usually he starts his life of vagi-ancy through necessity rather than choice. 


WINTER WHEAT REGION SPRING WHEAT REGION 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL LABOR 

aOO ACRE WHEAT AND SUMMER FALLOW FARM 
wAUA WALLA, wAmmanoH 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL LABOR 
ON AN 

600 ACRE GRAIN FARM 
NomH Dakota 



These diagrams show the fiuctuations in labor demand on single tsrpical fanns 
Multiply these figures by the hundreds of thousands of farms in the United States 
asd it is easy to understand why a quarter of a million migrants are needed annually 
in gxain belt sdone. 
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FEDERAL REPORT trolled largely by rumor, and the search for 

T he Commission on Industrial Relations ^ practically undirected. 

reportmg on migrant labor in 1916 stated Likewise the local control of the migrant situ- 
that there are several imihon migrant workers ation is inadequate because seasonal labor is 
m the United States even m the best of times interstate and evei international. It affects 
and that the numba* is increasing; that if all industnes and often involves hundreds of 
men wanted to work all the time, very large thousands of workers at a time who travel over 
numbers would be idle part of the time on great distances The problem, therefore, is 
account of the inequality of seasonal demands, Qf fundam^tal national importance, since our 
that migrant labor t«ids to produce a habit j^ore basic industries depend on such labor, 
and a type of man unfavorable to steady em- 
ployment; and that the habitual migrant is We have already noted that living conditions 
ruined economically and d^ded lAotally. of migrant labor are generaUy very bad, that 

labor camps are characteiisticany unsanitary 
The labor market, this report points out, is and both physically and morally degradmg, 
unorganized, the migrant movem^t is con- while city lodgmgs for migrants are no better. 


MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS 
IN MIGRATORY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

BRICK AND TILE CANNING AND 

TSlRA-COnA. AND FIRE CUY PRODUCTS numb» PRESERVING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 



MN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AU6 SEPT OCT NW «C 
MAXIHUM VeARLY FLUCTUATIONS 47,410 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR WAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV OCC 
HAXIHUM YEARLY FLUCTUATIONS 140 300 
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The recommendation submitted by the Com- 
mission included the development of employ- 
ment agencies on a national basis such as actu- 
ally took place during tjie war; legislation pro- 
viding for cheap railinad fares for workers 
traveling under the direction of the public 
employment service; establishment of work- 
ingmen’s hotels in all large cities and suitable 
accommodations for transients of this class 
elsewhere; and, &ially, the establishment of 
tramp colomes to reti^ and reeducate such 
habitual vagrants as can be made safe for re- 
turn to society, and to keep the pamanently 
unfit from being a burden and menace to others 
by permanent segregation, 

ECONOMIC PROPOSALS 

A n investigation by the Interchurch 

L World Movement brought out the follow- 
ing points m the field of econonuc reorganiza- 
tion: The evils of migratory labor might 
be lessened by decreasmg the dememd for this 
type of worker. For example, m the gram 
harvest such a reduction might come through a 
further use of labor-savmg machines; through 
crop divmfication, which m the gram belt 
would require more men throughout the year 
and less extra bdp during the harvest; and 
through the mtroduction of local mdustnes 
which might even up the seasonal labor m a 
given locahty and r^uce the necessity of im- 
porting short-time harvest hands. 

But none of these possibAitiespromises any great 
reduction in the total demand for seasonal labor 
within the near future. 

SEQUENTIAL EMPLOYMENT 

T he immediate need, therefore, is to make 
the best of the present situation and devise 
the most profitable use of casual workers. 
There are a number of remedies which can be 
applied at once: 

The establishment of national sequences of 
seasonal employment would enable workers to 
go from one job to another with the minimum 
of delay. 

An organization of seasonal laborers would en- 
able them to influence the conditions of their 
employment and best secure the advantages 
of collective baigauung. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

I NASMUCH as the harvest army includes a 
very large number of young men or others 
who are definitely seeking to improve their 
conditions, with fair hope of succ^mg, it is 
highly important tliat vocational guidance be 
extended to the workers. About one-third of 
them report themselves as farmers and another 
third as laborers. On the agricultural side such 
gmdance should hold before young men the 
opportumties for agricultural education and 
should present to all who are seekmg a perma- 
nent place in agriculture the opportumty of 
securing a farm and workmg into farm owner- 
ship and stable dtizendup. 

CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT 

R ather than to suffer the burdens of* 
inevitable wmter unemployment to be' 
visited on a large number of seasonal workers 
and of general unemployment m times of mdus- 
tnal depression, it is at least fair to question 
whether society would not be wiser to devise 
an artificial demand for labor at such times 
through the undertaking of such pubhc works 
as the construction of national highways, the 
reclamation of agncultural lands or unportant 
dvic improvements. 

The nsk of d^pradation through unemployment 
IS certainly too heavy for the individual to 
carry alone. It might well be shared by sodety 
through some form of unemployment insurance. 

LEGISLATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 

L egislative and administrative meas- 
ures for the amelioration of the migrant 
ought to iudude the passage of abill for legally 
establishing and perpetuatmg the federal em- 
ployment service. This is essential if we are to 
avoid the chaotic conditions of pre*-war days. 

There should be general revision of vagrancy 
laws on the basis of present knowledge, so that 
the l^ial oppression of migrants might be miti- 
gated. Fu^er legislation ous^t to be enacted 
to protect migrant laborers from fraud and in- 
justice, and to enable them to vote. 

Fmally, sanitary laws and building require- 
ments should be modified in the hs^t of our 
new knowledge. 
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Forces at Work 

I N THIS entire field the religious forces are scattered and handicapped. From 
any statesman-hke viewpoint it may be said to be an untouched field. The 
church has never attempted to deal adequately with the problem of labor 
migration. There have been certain notable exceptions. There are rescue missions 
which have been wonderfully successful in dealing with the men of this class, a 
striking example of which is the Union City Mission in Minneapolis. The dub 
operated by this organization is conducted on as high a level as those run for soldiers 
during the war. The lodgmg and rooming accommodations are beyond reproach. 
Morgan Memorial in Boston is another model mission. This institution, under 
efficient direction, provides for all of the needs— physical, mental and moral— of 
the men of this dass. Missions of this type, however, are very exceptional. The 
majority are characteristically under-manned and inadequatdy equipped. Many 
are painfully lacking in sanitary equipment. 

The worst feature is the lack of Christian cooperation. Mission competes with 
mission. As a result the ^'panhandler” is able to "make the rounds” as he calls 
it. He goes from one mission to another, getting aid from each. As there is no 
cooperation between them there is no possibility of knowing what the other organi- 
zations are doing for him. 

Lack of denominational church supervision is another senous defect m the present 
system A few are run by certam denominations and an even larger number sub- 
sidized by them, but on the whole the majonty are free-lance organizations. 

What IS needed is an organization to get behind these competing enterprises and bring 
order out of chaos. The advantage of united action is demonstrated by the efficiency 
of the Salvation Army. No single agency working with migrants in our dties is as 
well known or as effective as the Army. It frequently follows these men into the 
small centers where it is practically the only philanthropic agency which pays any 
attention to them. Its methods may not approve themselves entirely to other phil- 
anthropic societies or to organized religion, but it has done better than any other 
agency, largely because it has been nationally caganized. 

The same sort of service, with new emphasis and new social vision, would revolution- 
ize the migrancy problem in our cities. 

Outside of its efforts in the cities, the only laige piece of. work which the church is 
doing for migrant groups is in the lumber camps. 
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A TYPICAL OPPORTUNITY 

T he forces involved in these camps, how- 
ever, are entirdy inadequate. Were each 
of the pilots” (employed by the denomina- 

tions) to visit three camps a weds, they would 
not be able to make the rounds once m a year. 

The inadequacy of the church’s approach is 
illustrated by the conditions in Grays Harbor 
County, Wadiington. Inthiscounty,whidiisap- 
proxunately fifty miles long by thirty-five miles 
wide, there are about 50,000 people. Of this 
number, only 3,000 are member of any church 
and yet there are 44 churches ministsing to 


these people In the county there are 64 log- 
ging camps, employing 5,000 men, located in 
the midst of primeval forests far from social, 
moral and reh^ous influences. Of the 64 log- 
ging camps in the county, 56 are without 
rdigious ministrations. Eive hundred children 
receive no rdigious or educational advantages. 

The possibilities for service m a lumber county 
like Grays Harbor are limitless The eqmp- 
ment is ready at hand There are recreation 
halls, most of which were built unda: the excite- 
ment of the war, and all of which could be 
easily secured for the use of the church. 
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Proposed Policies 

B esides the purely economic problems, there is a field of voluntary activity 
to be found in meetmg some of the immediate needs of the migrant men. 
These are best met by Christian kmdness expressed through personal 
contacts. It must be understood that such activities, while fundamental from the 
standpoint of the individual, are palliative rather than preventive with respect to 
the problem as a whole. They must not be substituted m thought or in fact for any 
of the deeper-lying measures which it is the duty of enlightened public opinion to 
demand and of the state to work out. 

A fundamental service to be performed by the church is to provide these men with 
non-commercial and friendly resorts while waiting between seasons and between 
jobs. Almost everything which it has been necessary to do for the soldier in travel, 
in camp and at leisure ought to be done for the migrant worker. 

The World War has ^own numerous examples of welfare service in which voluntary 
philanthropic agencies cooperated with the army. Exact methods have been devel- 
oped; a successful technique has been discovered and, most important, a strong 
body of Christian workers has been educated. Even the necessary equipment is 
at hand. All these may be capitalized for the benefit of the migrant workers. 

The methods of this welfare service will naturally have to vary from community to 
community. Sometimes food, belter, recreation, reading and writing material, 
clinic or hospital service would need to be supplied. The direction of the service 
would be in the hands of the noinister, chaplain or other Christian worker; and its 
success would be in proportion to their tact, efficiency and genuine brotherliness. 

The striking d^ee to which commercial agencies exploit migrant workers results in 
bitterness and intense radicalism among these peoples. What could be more Chris- 
tian than to substitute an organized movement of kmdness for one of ipjiistice> 

An example of this sort of service is to be found m the experiment of Mayor Gregory, 
of Pratt, Kansas. He erected a large tentTon a vacant lot opposite the court house 
for the accommodation of harvest hands. It was furnished with seats, tables, writing 
materials, a music boX) cots and bundles of straw. Men who had no money to buy 
meals were given work on the streets or sent out on short jobs. Fanners met the 
workers at the camp and organized ther harvest crews. 

Ministers of Pratt visited the camps each evening and on Sundays addressed the men. 
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A Tentative Cooperative Program 

IN LARGE CITIES 

1. £}dstmg Christian agencies dealing ^th migrants, such as city rescue 
missions, so far as their usefulness is justified by the survey, should be 
brou^t to adopt modem ideals and then given adequate financial support 

2. The Christian forces should cooperate with the general social and 
philanthropic agencies of the dly, especially with the public employ- 
ment service. 

3 In all dties which are central labor maxicets for migrant workers, permanent 

welfare centers should be set up, places of resort, direction and informa- 
tion, with adequate equipment and leadership. 

IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 

1. Wherever seasonal industry is prevalent, the local church' should always 
indude the welfare of migrants in its program. 

2. It may weU add specially trained workers to its staff for this purpose, who 
should be supervised and directed by some joint agency of the churches. 

3 In temporary labor camps a **hut” should be established as a special 
center for the workers and directed by a trained secretary. 

4. When women and children are involved in seasonal labor, women leaders 
and suitable special facilities should be supplied. 

5. Itinerant missionaries should follow the migratory movement itsdf as 
counsellors and companions of the trandent workers. 

In all these forms of service the aim should be to reach men while they are 

up and doing and before they are down and out. 
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Proposed Program for Migrant Workers 
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400 Actual numbtf public em- 100 12 $3,000 $300,000 $150,000 
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1,000 men per month. : 
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No estimate possible pre- 
vious to survey. 



























AMERICAN INDIANS 


T he Indian of the old trail was a religious being The very penis and hard- 
ships of the chase and war-path created in him a longmg for some relation- 
ship with the unseen world of mystery round about him. 

But the old Indian has passed on, leaving behind chiefly such vestiges of the old 
regime as war paint and feathers, bow and arrow, blanket and moccasin 

The Indian of today is just coming into citizenship He must meet the demands 
of this new transition period. He has entered upon the highway of knowledge and 
cannot turn back to the old trails 

less than one-third of the Indian population is related to the various Christian 
communions, approininately 46,000 are neglected by Christian agencies and unreached 
by Roman Catholic or Protestant missionanes. 

Nine thousand Indian youths heard their country's call m the late war and left their 
tribal clans to fight for liberty Six thousand were volunteers 
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NOT A VANISHING RACE 

T he total number of Indians m the con* 
tmental United States is approximately 
336,000 They are divided mto tnbal bands 
and dans excelling 150 in number, all speaking 
different languages and dialects and scattered 
on 147 reservations and m different com* 
munities m practically every state of the 
muon 

In 1900 there were in the contmental Umted 
States 237,196; m 1890, 248,253, m 1880, 
244,000 and in 1870, 278,000 It appears, 
therefore, that the number of Indians m the 
continental Umted States^ declmed from 1870 
to 1900, but mcreased considerably during the 
decade between 1900 and 1910. 

The largest number of Indians m 1918 was in 
Oklahoma, there bemg m this state 119,175. 
Other states having an Indian population of 
over 10,000 were: Arizona, 44,499; South Da* 
kota, 23,217, New Mexico, 21,186, California 
15,725, Minnesota 12,003; Montana, 12,079; 
Washington, 11,082, Wisconsin, 10,302 

The several groups of Dakotas or Sioux, for 
example, number m round terms 30,000 and 
the Chippewas 20,000 They are settled m 
what used to be Imown as the Noithwest — 
that IS, the region tnbutary to the Great Lakes 
and the upper Mississippi. In the Southwest 
the Navajos outnumber all other groups of a 
single name. More than 20,000 hve on a reser* 
vation nearly twice as large as Massachusetts, 
or about one-third the size of New York. 

The total number of Indians in the continental 
Umted States m 1910 was distnbuted by blood 
as follows. 


All classes 

266,688 

100 per cent 

Full blood 

160,053 

565 


Mixed blood 

93.423 

361 

•f 

White and Indian 

88.030 

331 


Negro and Indian 

2,255 

08 


White, Negro and Indian 
Other mixture and mixture 

1,793 

07 

44 

unknown 

1,345 

05 

41 

Not reported 

22,207 

84 



Of the Indians in Alaska 84.7 per cent are full- 
blooded and 15 3 per cent are of mixed blood 
Of the total number of Indians in the continen- 
tal United States 50 9 per cent, are males and 


491 per cent are finales; the number of males 
to 100 females thus bemg 103 6. The birth- 
rate is greats* among the Indians of mixed 
blood than it is among the full-blooded Indians, 
it IS greater among those of white and Indian 
mixture. 

CHRISTIAN FORCES 
AT WORK 

S INCE the days of Roger Williams, John 
Eliot and David Bramard sporadic 
attempts have been made at occupying this 
field by the Christian forces. According to par- 
tial returns furnished by the commissioner of 
Indian affairs in his r^ort of 19X9 there are 
642 churches composed of Indians, with 429 
Protestant and 208 Roman Catholic mission- 
aries working among them. There are 44,730 
Protestant and 58,641 Cathohc church-gomg 
Indians. The actual number of adherents 
would probably reach 70,000. 

Twenty-six different boards representing 
twenty-one different Protestant denominations 
have been responsible for this work. Partial 
statistics available from eighteen of these 
denominations ^ow that there are missions 
established m over one hundred different tnbes 
and tnbal bands with 500 organized churches 
and as many outstations More than 250 
white workers and 300 native helpers, inter- 
preters and assistants serve these points. 

There are 25 Protestant mission schools with 
an enrolment of 2,000. 

The annual expenditure for all missionary work, 
mcluding the mamtenance of these mission 
schools does not exceed $330,000 according to 
the last annual report of the Home Missions 
Council. 

In addition to these denominational efforts 
there are such agencies as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, with about 75 organiza- 
tions and 2,200 members and the Young 
Women's Chnstian Association with 17 schools 
and approxunately 1,200 members. 

Other organizations are the National Indian 
Association, the Indian Rights Association, the 
John Ehot Foundation for Moral Training and 
a few mdependent missions. 
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OUR OBLIGATION 

T hat the Christian churches of this land 
owe a debt to the Indian, the eternal debt 
of love forever unpaid which proximity and 
the claims of neighborliness bnng, no one will 
question. The long-deferred payment of this 
debt calls for immediate settlement before the 
m^t comes on and the people are left m their 
darkness This settlement demands a construc- 
tive program of advance instead of sporadic 
efforts and retrenchment policies, and a vision 
whidi admits difficulties, identifies adversanes 
and overcomes m conquermg nught. 

The task is well summed up m the words of 
one deeply mterested in the cause of the 
Amencan Indian: 

The great problem above all others which we (the Chris- 
tian agenaes) face perpetually among these people is, 
fiiat of aH that they are a primitive people with httle 
conception of organised life other than their tribal 
ways of domg things, that the work among them 
must be primarily personal, that the only hope of the 
commg generationa hes m a native leadership, that if 
we are to hold the young people who come ^ck from 
Bchool tha« must be a program of social Chnatianity, 
not aunply the preaching of personal salvation, im- 
portant as that IS, and that the material for rebgious 
education for a pnmiave people must be of a sort 
to meet their needs and give expression to th^ thmh- 
ing, which 18 concrete and not abetraet 

A PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 

A STATESMANLIKE program of advance 
is presented m the following suggestions 

1. The evangelization of pagan tribes and por- 
tions of tnbes should be realized by and through 
a thorough-gomg policy of comity and coopera- 
tion which shall prevent over-lappmg, competi- 
tion and crowding on the part of all evangelical 
agencies in providing for these unmet needs 

2. The adequate strengthenmg of the forces 
already on the field calls for an increase m the 
personnd which shall make for a greater 
number of workers and thus afford opportunity 
for the personal work so necessary if the Amen- 
can Indians are to be fully Christianized. 

8. A snbstantial material equipment should 
involve construction of new buildings wherever 
necessary and adequate repairs at such mission 
stations which are now m a state of detenora- 
tion. Community houses and community 
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centers should be established and maintained 
in order to meet the peculiar demands of the 
Indian people 

4 The time has come when the Christian 
forces muse unite on a great central institution 
for the trammg of native leaders to meet the 
needs among all the Indian tnbes, thus fur- 
mshmg the means of extending the kingdom of 
God among the milhons of Indians, not only 
in the United States, but m Central and South 
America as well. 

5 More than 7,000 Navajo children are not 
m school. Mission schools already existing 
should be greatly strengthened in order to 
educate and prepare the children for more 
ad^'anced institutes and semmanes which will 
tram ministers and Chnstian workers. This 
elementary education is all the more desirable 
m view of the fact that public schools are not 
yet provided m sufficient numbers and m 
suitable locations to meet the needs of our 
Indian youth. 

6- A unified religious education program is 
required for Indian schools under trained 
directors, especially government non-reserva- 
tion schools; these should be supplied with 
hterature prepared and adapted to meet the 
needs of these students. 

7 A program of applied social Christianity 
should be arranged in Indian commumties and 
on resovations, it must be mtensdy practical 
and should embody the social message of the 
gospd m all its apphcations to modem life. 

8. Two great interdenominational projects 
which call for a umted approach on the part of 
all evangehekd agencies demand special men-* 
tion. They are: (1) To establish and maintain 
a central interdenominational institution for 
trammg Christian leaders for all the tnbes of 
the Umted States and eventually for the twenty 
milhon or more Indians in Central and South 
America; To meet the need of a unified 
rehgious education program under tramed re- 
ligious work directors. Especially in the gov- 
ernment non-reservation schools, there is im- 
perative need for a umted approach on behalf 
of all the evangehcal agencies, and religious 
directors, preferably ordamed mmisters of the 
gospel, should be appointed m key-institutions. 



ALASKA 

M issionary work m Alaska includes a ministry to the natives as well 
as to the white settlers. The entire population is about 64,000, more 
than half of which is white. Two-thirds of the white population is 
composed of Swedish, Norwegian, Canadian, Gaman, Irish, English and a sanall 
representation of a few other stocks. 

The natives are divided into four groups: Eskimos, Aleuts, Thlinkits and Athabascans. 

Thiee railroads penetrate to the interior of Alaska's 598,884 square miles. 

The natural wealth of Alaska consists largely in its minerals: gold, copper, tm, coal 
and other deposits. 

Fishing, fur tradmg, reindeer raising and agriculture are also important mdustries. 

Alaska was purchased by the United States freon Russia in March 1867 for 
$7,200,000. In 1912 the product of the Alaskan fisheries alone totaled $18,877,468 
for the year. 

A considerable portion of Alaska is inaccessible from October 1 to Jime 1 each year. 

The difficulties of travel and transportation over this vast field make missionary work 
a hazardous undertaking. At certain seasons of the year the trails become almost 
impassable 

The seasonal nature of many districts in Alaska makes the army of migrant laborers 
relatively large. In 1912 more than 24,000 people were employed m the various 
branches of her fishenes 

The very great preponderance of males over females m the population creates peculiar 
problems. In 1910 there were five times as many white men as white women 
in Alaska. 

There are relatively few churches in Alaska, hundreds of square miles being without 
a chapel or meeting house. 

The influenza epidemic has brought about the depopulation of certain areas and 
villages. This scourge has been particularly severe among the natives. 

Conditions in Russia have caused the practical breakdown of the missionary work 
of the Greek Catholic Church in Alaska. 
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Certain Protestant mission boards have been forced to retrench even in the face of 
important needs. 

The present situation demands more missionaries, a broader mmistry and a more 
generously supported work so that every occupied place may be reached 

New Christian hospitals with doctors and nurses are particularly needed. 

The distances from one station to another are so great that it is almost impossible for 
one man to serve more than a single station 

There must be worked out m the near future a system of missionary supervision for 
Alaska so that a wise, comprehensive and non-competitive missionary program may 
be established. This system of supervision will also be a great boon to mission- 
aries now working at lonely mission stations where they rarely see a white face and 
seldom get news horn the outside world. 

A very definite allocation of responsibility is possible in the present state of Alaska’s 
development and this is being furthered to some extent by the recently created 
Associated Evangehcal Churches of Alaska. This is an organization made up of 
those missionary agencies at work in Alaska which signify their willingness to share 
in a coordinated cooperative program for Alaska. Recommendations concerning 
the opening of new fidds and the allocation of denominational responsibilities will 
be passed,upon by the oigamzation. 



ORIENTALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

W HILEj twenty-eight millions of immigrants from Euroxie have come to 
the United States since the beginning of the nineteenth century^ 
somewhat less than 450,000 have come from Asia. This survey 
covers four oriental peoples in the United States: Chinese, the earliest immigration 
now steadily decreasing through return of considerable numbers annually to their 
homes; Japanese, increasing steadily by 'the immigration of picture brides and the 
high birth rate, although immigration of new laborers is prohibited; East Indians, 
or Hindus, and Koreans, who are present in almost negligible numbers, but who for 
various reasons have attracted considerable public attention. 

Of these fom: groups, the first three mentioned are peoples who in each case come 
from districts where their own countrymen are especially enteiprising or venture- 
some, being distinguished as traders, fi^^men or soldiers. 

The census of 1910 gives 71,531 Chinese and 72,157 Japanese in the continental United 
States. The Chinese have decreased 18,332 and the Japanese have increased 47,831 
since 1900. In 1870 there were 63,199 Chinese and only 55 Jaxianese in the United 
States. About 75 per cent, of the Chinese and 90 per cent, of the Japanese are in 
the Pacific Coast and Mountain states. 

Practically all the Chinese in America are Cantonese, coming from the restricted 
area of three or four counties lying between Hon^ong and Canton dty. They speak 
a language quite different from that used throughout most of China, so that only a 
very few missionaries from China can speak the language of the Chinese in America. 
Most of the Chinese students in the American collies are also out of touch with the 
mass of thdr fellow countrymen here, both through difference of language and social 
status. 

The early immigration of Chinese supplied the demand for labor in the devdop- 
ment of California, and the Chinese laborers became pretty well scattered in the 
mines and on the ranches, as wdl as throufi^out the whole United States in small 
numbers. 


They developed later a tendency to mass together in large centers of population. 
The niunber in San Francisco was formerly three times what it is now, though the 
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distnct occupied was little, if any lai^ger. The Chinese were driv^ out of some cities, 
as Tacoma, Washington, and later were largdy supplanted on the ranches by the in- 
flux of Japanese. At present the Chinese are foimd mostly in and about the large 
towns, though there still remain a considerable number of Chinese farmers and 
market gardeners, particularly in the Sacramento nver district. 

The Chinese on the ranches in California form one of the most valuable elements of 
the Chinese population, but they are still largely untouched by Christian influences, 
due to the difficulty of reaching them and the lack of trained Christian workers. 

The Japanese laborers come mostly from the southwest coast provinces of Japan. 
As compared with the Chinese, they ^ niore homogeneous in language and spirit, 
though the distinction between laborers and student classes is somewhat in evidence 
All missionaries from Japan can do effective work among the Japanese in America dur- 
ing their periods of furlough, and are enthusiastically welcomed by the Japanese here 

Many Japanese have remained on the land, entering extensively into agricultural 
pursmts. Of all Japanese, the farmers are the least effectively reached by the forces of 
Christianity. The Japanese are strongly massed in such large centers as Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and their social and economic life is well organized. 

From these centers much effective influence goes out to the Japanese in the country, 
for the Japanese are great readers of newspapers and keep in dose touch with their 
protective national associations. These agencies should be more widely used by 
Christian workers. 

The Hindu immigrants who come from the plains of northern India, are scattered 
in small but conspicuous groups from Vancouver, B. C. to the Imperial valley in 
southern California, where they are found in lumber camps and in the warm interior 
vall^. They are largely untouched by Christian influences, are very suspicious 
on account of their connection with revolutionary plans in India, are generally tran- 
sient laborers without families, and have a correspondmgly low standard of living 
and of morals. The majority of these people are Sikhs in religion though some are 
Moslems. The former are generally adherents of reformed sects and belong to 
radal groups which are physically and morally superior to most of the population 
of India. 

The Kmeans consist of small scattered groups, mostly in California and H^au, 
with a strong national spirit, very largely Christians or adherents, good workers 
in various industries, principally agriculture, and generally not distinguished from the 
Japanese. 
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The Problem 

T he race prejudice which has so seriously hampered ef orts to assumlate the 
onentals with Amencan Christian civilization has had its source largely in 
economic competition, and only in a shght degree has it arisen from differ- 
ence in social and religious customs. It is a most senous hindrance to our Christian 
work and can only be offset by broad Christian sympathy. 

The restriction of the orientals to certain small poor quarters of the towns and 
cities has arisen partly from their own efforts toward self-protection, but mainly 
from the determined effort of others to keep them from social contact and from 
engagmg m activities which would compete with white labor. 

The violent prejudice against the Chinese many years ago has now given way to a 
kmdly indifference, while the prejudice agamst the more senous competition of the 
Japanese and the East Indians has flamed up mtensely, as the patient industry of 
these people has b^^un to secure for them not only standard Amencan wages but 
economic independence as well. 

The Chinese have in general accepted the positions of narrow economic opportunity 
to which they were forced, and are no longer a disturbing factor, but this acquiescence 
in social and economic segregation makes the problem of mission work among them 
with the view of Christian assimilation all the harder. We shall solve this perplex- 
mg problem only through the adoption of more Christian policies and the practise 
of a more Christian attitude. 

The urgent pressure upward of the Japanese in America, while it intensifies race 
prejudice among certam classes, is a most hopeful promise of the success of our 
mission work among them. 

Mission work for orientals, m its protest against neglect and prejudice, has often 
gone too far in the other direction, and failed to develop normal initiative and 
responsibility in Christianized groups of these people. 

The problem of Christian work among th^ is one of aiding in racial adjustments, 
securing a fair chance in industrial competition, and developing a pubhc sentiment 
which will not only recognize missionary responsibility for the oriental but will meet 
him in a spint of brotherlmess, and will be willmg to grant him all the economic 
opportunities and political privileges which Christian brotherliness implies and 
demands. 
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The Forces 

T he organized work earned on for so many years by the vanous mission 
boards has been especially reinforced very recently by the activities of civic 
bodies through the Amencanization campaign, which has enlisted patriotism 
in cooperation with religion for the solution of the many racial problems m 
Amenca. 

Although there has been some hesitation on the part of civic bodies to extenji to 
the oriental communities the full apphcation of their Americanization campaign, 
yet the material and the methods made available by them have been of very great 
help in the work carried on by religious organizations, and the possibilities of coopera- 
tion between civic organizations and Christian forces are opening up. 

For several years past the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association have taken large mterest in the work for onentals, 
and their associations for Chmese and Japanese, and the International Institutes 
of the Young Women's Christian Association have had a large mfluence upon the 
onental communities in all the Pacific Coast states and m Hawaii. 

A large work of Christianization and Amencanization of the onentals in Amenca 
has been done and is being done by church organizations, particularly the Baptist, 
Congr^tionalist, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Methodist (South), with seven other denommations doing a limited amount of work. 

The work of these denominations has followed a traditional method, beginning with 
the English night school for adults, and developing as opportunity offered into the 
ordinary lines of church organization on the same plan as Amencan churches. 
Provision of dormitories for the single men who largely predominated in the earlier 
oriental immigration has been a characteristic feature of the work, and later the 
special ministration to oriental women and children through district visitors and 
kindergartens or special day and supplementary language schools has developed to 
meet the peculiar difiOiculties of Christian Americanization among these people. 

In late years the Japanese farmers and laborers have gone from the country districts 
of the coast states to the mines and farms of Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming and 
even Nebraska. This greatly extended territory we have never adequately covered. 
We should do so without delay. Duplication of work m certain large and important 
centers has been very manifest, while the country districts have been neglected and 
the new districts occupied by the migration eastward have been almost overlooked. 
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The Program 

T here must be special effort to keep in touch with the movement of oiiental 
population, seasonal and permanent, so that our religious work may not 
be sporadic or massed in large centers, but follow a plan which covers the 
entire field of oriental settlements in a more adequate way. To do this plans must 
be devised for laiger contacts with orientals scattered m the coimtry, through traveling 
evangelists and colporters. 

It will be impracticable to do such work unless the districts where there is a large 
rural population of onentals are definitely assigned to some Christian agency, 
denominational or interdenominational, and workers are specially trained for this 
difficult task. 

Cooperation and combination in large centers should be developed for the sake of 
efficiency in our supplementary day and night schools for teaching English or Chmese 
and Japanese, for improvements in Sunday school methods and for kindergarten 
work. 

Mission boards must cooperate to secure proper dispensary and hospital facilities 
for oriental communities and opportunities for health education, especially among 
the women. 

There is need of more adequate buildings and eqmpment for our oriental missions 
in almost every place outside of San Francisco, where there has been a very dis- 
proportionate outlay. Much more is needed especially for Japanese buildings. 
Many encouraging Christian enterprises among the Chmese and Japanese are dwarfed 
and stunted by the lack of proper buildings. The reluctance of most mission boards 
to repeat the competitive building program of San Francisco has hindered proper 
advance in building in^ other places. Some combination is desirable in certain places 
as a preliminaiy to a new building prograna. 

The need is not alone for church buildings, but for dormitories to provide a Christian 
home for the sin^e men, who still form a majority of the orientals in the United 
States. The contributory effect upon Christian work for orientals of the dormitones 
associated with almost every mission, at least in its earlier stages, and of the homes 
for oriental women and children which have been established by Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist churches in recent years has been vety great, and such 
institutions are needed more than ever, although the increase in family life is a most 
hopeful a^>ect of Christian work at present. 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 

T here is a particularly large opportunity 
for the circulation of Christian literature 
among the Japanese, who are almost all eager 
readers. Thousands of copies of Japanese 
Christian tracts have been sold to the Japanese 
of the Pacific Coast and Mountain states and 
the territory of Hawau. The bookstores which 
are found m all large Japanese communities 
frequently carry a Ime of Christian books, the 
American Bible Soaety has distnbuted great 
numbers of Bibles and testaments, and the 
Japanese churches demand a highly educated 
ministry because th^ are generally well read 
and anxious for infrnmatton. 

CHRISTIAN NEWSPAPERS - 

A lmost equally important as a policy for 
L the future is the development of the 
Christian newspaper as a means of rehgious 
education and evangelization among the orien- 
tals. A Japanese Christian newspaper is 
published m Hawaii, and two m Califorma, 
which have considerable circulation and large 
infiuence. All these are ably edited by Japanese 
pastors, and would reach a much larger number 
if they could receive additional aid fiom mis- 
sion boards 

In addition to these papers with general cir- 
culation, very many Japanese ministers issue 
small lo^ religious papers or church bulletins 
which are circulated widely beyond the circle 
jpf church attendance. Formerly a Christian 
monthly m Chmese was issued by the Chmese 
Church Umon of San Francisco, but it has 
been discontinued. Such a paper is equally 
needed to promote the religious hf e and church 
development among the Chinese as. among the 
Japanese, and encouragement of the production 
and circulation of Chmese religious hterature, 
penodical and permanent, would be of very 
great advantage to the rehgious work just now. 

USING AVAILABLE FORCES 

T he public schools, national associations of 
Chmese and Japanese and the press m 
both languages might be utilized much more 
definitely by Christian workers among orien- 
tals; if systematic e^ort were made to secure 


the sympathetic cooperation of these agencies. 

Many public school teachers, influential editors 
of Chmese and Japanese newspapers and 
secretanes of national associations are Chris- 
tians or mterested m mission work. Careful 
plans for enhstihg their support and promotion 
of onental churches and schools, su(^ as have 
been worked out m connection with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association work for on- 
entals, would probably secure larger results. 

There has been enlisted a large amount of 
generous volunteer service m the care of onen- 
tal churches from American pastors m local 
churches associated with cuieni^ mission work, 
from laymen and women m those churches who 
have accepted laige responsibilities m financing 
and advising the missions, and from teachers 
who have given their help m Sunday schools 
and instruction m English and music for the 
Chmese and Japanese. 

A CHRISTIAN ASSIMILATION 

T he completion of our task of Christian 
assimilation of orientals in America de- 
pends very largely on the enlistment of personal 
helpfulness m the local commumties where the 
onentals are hving. Generous mcreases in the 
budgets for oriental missions will not meet the 
situation unless the local Amencan churches 
accept the obligation of neighborhness and 
Christian brotherhood toward the onentals 
hving among them, and particularly toward 
the beginnings of Christian organizations which 
the yniBMon boards undertake. 

Finally, the pohdes for the future look toward 
a more careM planning for the young people 
bom m this country of onental parentage, 
many of them with a better knowledge of 
Enghsh than of their parents’ language Often 
lackmg many of the traditions and restramts 
either of onental or Amencan social life, they 
specially need social and vocational as well as 
religious guidance. Their pastors, with ex- 
cellent training m Christiamty and onental 
ideals, are unable to meet the problem of these 
American-bom onentals. Very particular at- 
tention must mcreasmgly be given to the 
Christian nurture of these young people. 



HAWAII 

H awaii presents one of our most complex and difficult home mission fields. 

Its important location as well as the nature of its population makes it a 
, field of great significance A well known statesman recently said: “ There 
IS no spot under our flag today of such strategic importance to our government as 
Hawaii ” 

The Hawaiian problem is in reality a Japanese problem. 

The estimated total population of Hawaii in 1917 was 250,627. Of these, 102,479 
were Japanese. In other words, the group of Japanese was more than three times 
larger than the next largest racial group on the Islands and four times larger than the 
group of native Hawaiians Since that time the number of Japanese has steadily 
increased. 

The number of Japanese children bom in Hawaii is large Already Japanese influence 
is the determinmg factor in the decision of many important questions. This was 
recently demonstrated m the defeat of the Amencanization bill providing for the 
teaching of English and of the prmciples of the American government in the schools 
of the Islands. 

There are today seventy-eight Buddhist and Shmto temples in the Islands. 

The Buddhist temple m Honolulu cost $’100,000 and is, with the exception of the 
Mormon temple there, the most expensive buildmg on the Islands. 

Schools are maintained in connection with most of these temples where, after public 
school hours, boys and girls are taught the Japanese language and other things 
Japanese The teachers are Buddhist priests or teachers imported largely from Japan. 

So strong has Buddhism become on the Islands that an organized persecution of 
Japanese Christians was undertaken m the sprmg of 1919 The Buddhists have 
recently shown their powerful hand Jn another way, namely, by dtfeatmg the 
proposed law to compel every teacher of every school to pass an examination in the 
English language and in American ideals On the other hand Japanese Christians 
m Hawaii were among the most active supporters of this bill. 

Mormonism is also active here and the Mormon Church has gathered as many 
adherents among the native Hawaiian as has the first and oldest missionary society 
which has been at work in the Islands for a century 





SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


T he Spamsh-speaJang group in the United 
States IS made up chiefly of Mexican, Mex- 
American, Spanish, ^uth American and West 
Indian elements Of these the Mexican and 
Mex-Amencan groups are the lajrgest and for 
our present puiposes the most important. 

The Mex-Amencans (often called Spanish 
Amencans) consist mainly of those mdividuals 
or their descendants who became a part of our 
nation through the acquisition of temtoiy by 
the Umted States 

They reside chiefly in the Southwest. Their 
language IS Spanish. Many of them can neither 
speak nor read English. 



Their religious and moral conceptions have 
grown out of an environment and traditions 
qmte different from our own. 

Ignorance, supeinstition and prejudice are ob- 
stacles to be overcome. 

In the states of New Mexico and Arizona where 
the percentage of Mex-Amencan population is 
particularly lazge the percentage of illiteracy 
was m 1910 nearly three tunes greater than the 
general average of illiteracy for the entire 
country, the percentage of illiteracy among the 
women of New Mexico over ten years of age 
being 25.4. Texas and California also have 
large Mexican populations and Mexicans are 
to be found m varymg numbers m many other 
states 



The total number of Mexicans in the Umted 
States is p^haps conservatively estimated at 
a million and a half. 

A recent report from the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad indicated that it had more 
than 14,()()0 Mexicans employed on its Imes, 
mostly m track work. 

During the war the demand for common labor 
on the farms of tke Southwest led to the 
temx>orary admission of otherwise inadmissible 
Mexican aliens to work in agricultural pursuits, 
especially m the sugar beet fields. During a 
recent month 4,621 Mexicans were admitted 
to the Umted States and 255 departed. 

In the Southwest these new arrivals are doing 
alm<^ every concmvable sort of labor. 

They work on the railroads, tend cattle, care 
for sheep, pick oranges and walnuts, work with 
irrigation, do construction work, raise flowers, 
work in the sugar beet fields, produce vegetables 
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and m fact take an important part in practi- 
cally all of the industries m our southwestern 
states. 

The survey reports for the Southwest show that 
m general the hving conditions of the Spanish 
population are considerably lower than those 
of the older American stock, that their houses 
are poor, their general environment unsanitary, 
iheir educational famhties scant and often 
thoe is no organized religious opportumty of 
any sort for them. 

One rural commumty, for example, with a sub- 
stantial settlement of Mexicans reports no 
school or church opportumties and no Bibles 
m the homes although one of the Mexican 
leaders m this commumty has made a defimte 
plea to representative Protestants for assist- 
ance in alleviatmg this condition of ne^ect. 
Similar instances of need abound 

It is the well-nigh universal testunony of 
religious workers that they are < open to the 
message of the gospel when properly ap- 
proached. 



One young man who recently was a captain 
under Villa is now studying for the Chnstian 
mmistry. Many other recent amvals have 
been won. 

In addition to a considerable number of local 
churches there are approximately forty mission 
schools and neighborhood houses under the 
auspices of missionary agencies conducted for 
the benefit of Mexicans who are resident in 
the Umted States 

Some of these are boarding schools, others are 
day schools. They include all sorts of instruc- 
tion from work in the elementary grades up to 
and mcludmg approved standard secondary 
school work. 

These schools are also furnishing an opportanity 
for a Chnstian education to a considerable 


\ 



number of boys and guls whose homes are m 
old Mexico 

Up to date, however, no adequate program of 
Christian education or evangelism has been 
worked out for our Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion as a whole. The present outstandmg need 
seems to be for an mtelligent, comprehensive, 
non-competitive program of sidvance and the 
devdopment of a tramed, sympathetic, native 
leadership 

When the Spanish-speakmg survey is com- 
pleted, data should be available for the con- 
structaon of an adequate program of Chnstian 
education, evangelism and social service for 
these people, who by their labors are now mak- 
ing such an important contnbution to our 
national life. 



WEST INDIES 

Cuba 

T he United States gave Cuba her political freedom and many other material 
blessings. She is following our national leadership m many directions, as 
was evidenced by her declaration of war upon Germany immediately after 
this country went into the World War. 

This ''island of a hundred harbors'' is the largest and nchest of the West 
Indies. Its population is over 2,500,000 and its area is 44,164 square miles. It is 
800 miles long by about 60 wide. It lies only one hundred miles from the Florida 
peninsula. 

An analysis of the population in 1907 revealed the following percentages: whites 69.75, 
negroes 13.28, mixed 16.40 and yellow 0.57. TheSse various groups demand special 
tyi)es of approach. 

Cuba, especially her capital and metropolis, Havana, is rapidly becoming the 
favorite winter resort for many visitors from the United States. 

Havana, with a population of 400,000, is one of the six largest cities m Latin Amenca. 
It is the city of the world's greatest and most democratic dubs, the largest having 
a membership of 109,000. 

American trade with Cuba is larger than it is with Japan and China combmed and 
f^ larger than with any nation to the south. 

Smce the last American intervention, with the coming of Protestant missionaries, the 
number of marriages among all classes has increased 50 per cent , an evidence of 
improved moral and rdigious conditions. 

In 1898 the percentage of illiteracy was 84. It is now only 54 per cent., and indudes 
few persons above 30 years of age. The years of American occupation emphasized 
the importance of popular education and the results spealc for themsdves in the 
reduction of illiteracy by 30 per cent, in two decades. 

The same or at least a similar result may reasonably be predicted in respect to 
rdigious interest if the church should present to the Cubans a religion pure and 
undeflled and in sympathetic accord with the principles of American d^ocracy. 



people? 

Gambling and impurity are Cuba’s national 
vices. Her people are naturally temperate as 
to the use of mtozicants but Amencan brewers 
have undertaken to overcome this by the 
introduction of beer '"kuidergartens.” 

Ten thousand Cuban young people are students 
m American sdiools and universities. 

Is the religious message they will receive on 
then* return to be in harmony with their new 
educational vision? 

Owing to the predominance of the N^o and 
mulatto elements, Cuba has an mcreasmgly 
difficult race problem.. 

Cuba has school facilities for only half of her 
600,000 children. In the cities 49 9 per cent, 
of the duldren attends school, m the coimtzy 
districts, 81.6 per cent. 

FORCES IN THE FIELD 

S EVEN Protestant denominations have mis- 
sions in Cuba: Baptists, (North and South) 
Presbyterians (North and South) Episcopsr 
Friends and Southern Melodists. 
‘There is a Protestant church membership of 
12,000, or one m two hundred of the population. 
There are nearly 11,000 Sunday school scholars 
and 5,000 Christian adherents. There are 204 
congregations with 193 Cuban workers and a 
foreign missianaiy staff of 141 — 58 of whom 
ane ordained ministers. 

In educational work the American mission 
boards have seven normal and training schools, 
half of whidi give some theological teaching. 
There are 3,337 pupils under instruction m 
forty-two elementary schools and sixteen board- 
ing and high schools. 
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REINFORCEMENTS NEEDED 
OR the next five years an additional force 
of 322 Cuban workers, 80 new foreign 
missionaries and 154 American teachers is 
called for by the boards working m Cuba in 
order properly to occupy the fields for which 
they are responsible. 

For 112 needed buildings and them equipment 
$1,600,000 IS required. The support of new 
evangelistic workers and primary schools in 
addition to the church property investment 
totals $3,016,5002' of which $1,880,500 is to be 
raised in Noitii Amenca, while $1,136,000 will 
come from Cuba. 

An interdenominational nonnal school that shall 
be broadly representative of the best mChnstian 
culture is planned for the city of Havana 

Six secondary schools of various types through- 
out the Island will prepare pupils for entrance 
to the government professional schools as well 
as provide for the needs of those who wish 
briefer and more utihtanan courses 

A great union English-speaking church with 
all kmd of institutional features is projected 
for Havana to minister to the large foreign 
colony as well as the tourists that throng the 
city every wmter. 

The prestige which the Cuban capital enjoys 
throughout Latin Amenca as a center of culture 
IS to be utilized in the location there of an 
evangdical publishing center which shall pro- 
duce Christian hterature m Spanish. 

It is proposed that in the support of this work 
the Cubans will share the expense with the 
Christians m the United States, the latter 
assummg two-thirds of the budget. 

Amenca has put across an adequate program 
of sanitation, pubhc order and political freedom 
for Cuba. 

WiU the church project an adequate program 
for her religious and moral freedom? 
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WHAT’S THE^ANSWER? 

M illions of dollars of Amencan capital 

. are invested in Cuban sugar plantations. X? 
How much will the Christians of Amenca 
mvest in uplifting the bves of the Cuban 


T he United States government wiped out yellow fever in Cuba by abolish- 
ing unsanitary conditions. The church must wipe out immorality and 
irreK^on by processes of education, worship and community service. 
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Porto Rico 

P ORTO RICO IS said to be more responsive to the message of the gospel than 
any other country m Latin Amenca But until the American intervention 
in 1899 the type of religion that flounshed on the island was inclmed to 
be one of rigid formalism with a naive separation between religion and morality 
that did not tend to improve the quality or influence of eithe*. 

What is needed is a dynamic gospel message if the kmdly people of Porro Rico are to 
become Christians m more than name. 

In 1918 the island adopted prohibition by a vote of nearly 2 to 1, the influence of 
Protestant pastors and workers being a powerful factor m securing this result 

Through the schools, the press and other mfluences, loyalty to America is rapidly 
developing. As the average of intelligence rises the demand for thoroughly trained 
ministers and leaders mcreases More adequate facilities for traming and support- 
ing such must be provided. 

Most of the Porto Ricans live in one-room thatched huts in small agricultural villages 
and are mostly in a state of poverty. 

The first census taken after the Amencan occupation m 1899 showed that 83 per 
cent, of the population was illiterate. Amencan supervised public schools which now 
enroll 175,000 children have greatly improved this condition for the younger men 
and women of Porto Rico and for the rising generation 


A FERTILE FIELD 

P ORTO RICO, with 3,888 square miles of 
area, baa a population of 1,198,970 or 330 
to the square mile, making it one of the most 
densely peopled countnes of the world It 
IS 108 miles long by 36 miles broad, bemg 
approximately the size of Rhode Island and 
Ddaware combined but with nearly twice 
their population. It hes 70 miles east of Santo 
Dommgo and 1,400 nules from New York, 
being the farthest east of the Greater Antilles. 
In spite of her laige population, Porto Rico is 
distinctly a rural community, having no lazge 
cities and with a majonty of her people engaged 
in agncidture. 

Porto Rico's trade with the United States in 


1918 amounted to over $124,511,408, of which 
$65,515,650 was the value of the exports from 
the Umted States. Her commerce with other 
nations is alpaost negligible in comparison 
Sugar growmg is her chief industry. Coffee, 
nee, tobacco, salt, com and tropical fruits are 
also produced and exported in considerable 
quantines 

FORCES AT WORK 

T en Amencan Protestant bodies sus- 
tain mission work in Porto Rico: North- 
ern Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Disciples, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Umted 
Brethren, Chnstian Church, Evangelical Luther- 
ans and the Christian Alliance. There is a 
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fine spirit of cooperation among the workers of 
these denominations, which has made possible 
many practical phases of missionary comity 

There are JL2443 communicants m the Protes- 
tant churches with 5,000 adherents of all ages 
and a Sunday school membership of 20,000 
The mission stations number 43, with 323 sub- 
stationsaccommodatmg 156 organized congrega- 
tions These are served by a Porto Rican force 
of 233 workers with 134 foreign missionanes 

HELPFUL AGENCIES 

T he educational problem of PcHto Rico is 
somewhat simplified by the presence of 
exceSent pubhc schools Sixteen isolated dis- 
tncts have pansh day-schools with 1,426 pupils 
There are three normal and training ^ools 
where some tbeologic;^ work also is given and 
three residential high schools. 

Several Christian hospitals have been de- 
veloped m Porto Rico and are doing valu- 
able work. Combination orphanages and in- 
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dustnal and agncultural training schools have 
proved very useful 

"'Puerto Rico Evangelico”, the semi-weekly 
united Protestant paper, has the largest circu- 
lation of any periodical on the Island 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

T he following IS an outline of the program 
of advance bmldmgs for new av^angelical 
seminary, in which six communions cooperate, 
increased eqmpment for union printing plant, 
bookstores m San Juan and other cities, cam- 
paign of education by social reform committee, 
lectureships and evangelistic campaigns for 
reaching all classes of people with the gospel, a 
conference center or “Northfield'’ for develop- 
ing more spiritual and efficient leadership, ex- 
tensive enlargement of Polytechnic Institute to 
make this one of the outstanding educational 
institutions of the West Indies, development of 
Blanche Kellogg Institute as a traimng school 
for Bible women, Sunday school teachers and 
home makers 
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Jamaica 

J AMAICA, the chief center of British interests in the West Indies, has an area 
of 4,207 square miles and a population of 851,383 It is thus slightly anaUer 
m both area and population than the state of Connecticut. Pure-blooded 
whites comprise less than 2 per cent, of the population. 

Four evils are gripping the people of Jamaica and an appeal for liberation froa them 
is an appeal to the Christian church to give to them the gjorious liberty of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

These evils are: Hhteracy. Less than one-half the people can read and write and 
considerably less than one-half the children of school age are in school. 

Superstition. This always goes hand in hand with ignorance. In Jamaica there are 
many superstitious beliefs and practises brought from Africa. 

Vice. More than 60 per cent, of the children are bom out of wedlock. Jamaicans 
are not naturally criminal but they are easily influenced. Drinking, gambling and 
thieving are prevalent. 

Poverty. People living in poverty and children reared without proper food, clothing 
and shelter cannot rise above the evils of ignorance, superstition and vice. 

The people must be taught how to produce more in order that they may be led to 
live better and to make hetteac use of their resources. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 

T here are thirty thousand East Indian 
coolies working on the plantations which 
form a distinct group and require attention in 
a very specisd way The cultured classes which 
are English m customs and ideals are ready to 
cooperate m missionary effort but must have 
leadership m the accomplishment of the task. 
The Bnbsh Government in Jamaica is also 
sympathetic towards missionary effort, es- 
peadly along educational lines; but imtiative 
must come from the churches 

THE FORCES IN THE FIELD 

T he Amencan Fnends, Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, Disciples of Chnst, North- 
ern Baptists, Afncan Methodists, all work here. 


THE PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 
AN INDUSTRIAL school of sufficmt 
MX. magmtude to provide the whole Island 
with a new economic, social and Christian 
spint is needed; also a union theological tram- 
mg-school; a normal school to prepare the 
Jamaicans for greatly needed leadership to lift 
the people out of their degradation and give 
them proper standards for life, a traming- 
scbool for catechists for the East Indians who 
are num^us on the Island; and a literature 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the Jamaicans, 
especially a representative Christian x>enodical. 
The Amencan boards represaitmg the BYiends, 
the Disciples and the Moravians are each 
planning a gradual increase of their regular 
work, especially the building of more chapels. 
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Santo Domingo and Haiti 

W ITH a beritage of centuries of slavery and exploitation it is no wonder 
that government in Haiti and Santo Domingo has been unstable for 
the past centu^J^ 

Once the most prosperous colony of the Indies ^\ith cities boastmg all the culture of 
Pans and Madrid, the Island has lost much of its superficial civilization and now in 
its remoter parts savagery is found but little removed from that of the Congo. 

Santo Domingo has still a small cultured aristocracy which has produced literary 
works of merit; but this only serves to intensify the dark background of the prevailing 
poverty of life and remoteness from the world’s onward movements. 

With few passable roads only the beginmngs of a railway system and with well-nigh 
universal illiteracj", the poverty of the government and its instability and lack of 
leadership make the problems of education and of Christianization almost akm to 
those m virgin fields. 

Illegitimacy and social disease are the rule among the lower classes, especially in 
Haiti. Th^-e is no such thmg as modesty among the blacks of the mterior. It is 
to such surroundmgs that America is sending thousands of her young mannes. 

The Island of Santo Dommgo-Haiti which Columbus chnstened Hispaniola (Little 
Spain) lies between Cuba and Porto Rico with an area of nearly 30,000 square miles 
Santo Domingo occupies the eastern two-thuds of the Island and Haiti the western 
third. 

Haiti, the Black Republic with its smaller territory has an estimated population of 
2,500,000, as compared with Santo Dommgo’s 750,000. Santo Domingo’s greater 
progressiveness is evident in the fact that her foreign commeice for 1916 totalled 
$33,000,000, while that of Haiti for 1913 was only $17,000,000 

The Island of Santo Dommgo-Haiti is one of the richest, most beautiful and healthful 
of the West Indies, but has for a century been among the worst governed. It has 
many harbors and nvers and its climate is modified by lofty mountain ranges that 
contain rich minerals. 

Because of tl^tened international complications due to the long unpaid obligations 
of the two republics, the United States has for some years exercised a protectorate, 
administering the customs and policing the two countries with a force of mannes. 
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FEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

N ot a half dozen school buildings have e\ er 
been erected in all Santo Domingo Such 
schools as exist are housed in residences, old 
monastenes or other converted structures. 
These provisions are wholly inadequate to meet 
the situation. 

Santo Dommgo under American urgmg now 
spends $1,000,000 annually for education while 
Haiti with her three times greater population 
and need spends only $300,000. 

A Haitian school teacher unable to sign his 
salary warrant was not a whit embarrassed at 
the mconsistency of his position. “That does 
not matter," he explamed, “you see I am the 
teacher of reading, not of wnting " 

What can Christianity offer the starved social 
and mtellectu^ life of Haiti with its unmoraUty 
due to Ignorance and the darker viciousness of 
its pagan “voodooism”? 

FORCES AT WORK 

T he Episcopal Church has twenty-seven 
preachmg stations m Haiti conducted by 
native Haitians and has recently sent a white 
clergyman to Santo Domingo City to mmister 
to Americans and English-speakmg Negroes. 

The Weslyan Methodists of England have long 
done some work in both countnes, but now 
only support two missionaries m the whole 
Island. The Methodist Protestant Church 
has sent a few evangdistic workers into the 
northern part of Santo Dommgo. 

Two of the Amencan Negro denominations con- 
duct evangelistic work in the Island and there 
are a few scattenng mdependent workers 

What is said to be the most efficient boarding- 
school for boys m Haiti, and probably the only 
one that would approximate Amencan stand- 
ards, IS conduct^ by the French Cathohc 
Brothers of St Louis. 

Bird College for girls conducted by an indepen- 
dent Wesleyan missionary is the only Protes- 
tant boarding school on the Island 

The Moravians have several preachihg points 
m Santo Domingo, but only for English- 
speaking Negroes. 
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The only places where Protestantism is meeting 
with any general favor are a few of the 
Haitian towns where many seem attracted by 
an emotional, revivahstic type of service that 
makes no persistent effort to relate itself effect- 
ively to the moral and social problems of the 
people. 

The great village and rural population is 
untouched, as is the majority of the urban 
folk 

PROGRAM FOR SANTO DOMINGO 

TJOR Santo Domingo it is proposed to develop 
JL' two large urban centers with well eqmpped 
social, educational and evangelistic work at 
Santo Domingo City and at Santiago 

Industrial schools with courses in trades, agn- 
culture, sanitation, commumty service, prepara- 
tion for rural teaching, and domestic science, 
are to be featured, with an evangehcal book- 
store and a large umon hospital and nurses' 
training school at the capital. 

The institutional churches proposed for these 
centers will inaugurate programs with lectures 
on moral, hygiemc, educational and religious 
topics offering courses m rdigious education 
with a pubhc forum, boys and girls clubs, 
kindergarten, mght school, public hbrary, climc 
and dispensary* 

Four smaller centers are to be provided at San 
Pedro de Macons, Puerto Plata, La Vega and 
Azua. 

PROGRAM FOR HAITI 

F or Haiti three principal centers are pro- 
posed, at Port au Prince, Cape Hatien and 
Gonaives. Similar features to those outlined 
for Santo Domingo are planned with an especial 
emphasis on mdustnal education along the 
hues of Hampton Institute but more elementary 
in character. With several such institutions m 
operation it is impossible to state how much 
more might not be accomplished in a few 
years. 

The mission boards uniting m the Gompiittee 
on Cooperation for Latin America have agreed 
to cooperate m developing the foregoing pro- 
gram for Santo Dommgo and Haiti. 
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The Smaller West Indian Islands 

The Windward Islands, the Bahamas, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad, Martinique, Guadaloupe and the Virgin Islands 

I N ALL these idands the N^fo population predominates. Primitive m their life, 
these islanders tend in most cases to become devotees of the more emotional 
, types of religion, both Protestant and Catholic, seeking sensation rather than 
spiritual guidance. Th^ need education and constructive religious leadership. 
The iriand Negroes need to know the digm'ty of labor, as in some cases false notions of 
caste have injured the usefulness of those who have received little education. 

Higher social ideals, the sanctity of home life and a general enrichment of environment 
and interests are needed in these picturesque tropical idands, so many of which are 
out ci touch with the sweep of modem progress. 

The Moravians have missions in the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

In Barbados and in many of the lesser Antilles the Salem Baptist Church has work 
which it hopes greatly to enlarge. The Northern Baptists and African Methodists 
as wdl as the Christian Missions in Many Lands, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
the Sodety tor the Propagation of the Gospel and the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England also sustain work in this group. 

In Trinidad the Canadian Presbyterians are well established but have been hamp^ed 
by an inadequate staff of workers. They conduct primaiy schools, a girls' school, a 
college, a training school and a theological coU^ 

In the Virgin Idands the Rdormed Church of America supports a church at St 
Thomas with one missionary who serves also as chaplam of the American marine 
forces. The Moravians also have work there and other communions represented 
are Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 

Since American ownership some of these churches have made connections with their 
communions in the United Skates. 

The future program of advance conrists in greatly strengthening present work, and 
espedaJly in developing industrial schools. Such schools are urgently needed, not 
only to reduce the hi^ percentage of ilhteracy but to aid in the development of 
agriculture and industry. They will also improve the quality of the Negro immigra- 
tion to this country. 
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BUDGET TABLES 

T he budget tables for the home mission work 
will be foimd in the back part of this volume 
where they appear as Table n and Table III. The 
former of these represents the total budgets approved by 
the various organizations and boards included in the 
financial purview of the survey. They by no means 
represent the total need as disclosed by the survey, nor 
are they inclusive of all the Protestant agencies at 
work in the various fields of American Christian 
endeavor. The figures do however, make very definite 
and concrete the financial responsibilities resting upon 
all the included organizations and serve to emphasize 
the important place of these agencies in the welfare of 
our national structure. 

Table HI, while representing the same totals as Table II, 
distributes the amounts to the several types of work 
imdertaken by the boards. A careful study 'of these 
tables will yield a number of important deductions. 

Mention should be made also of Table IX, the General 
Summary of all the budgets, in which the sums asked 
for in Table II have been incorporated. By reference to 
this- table it will be seen what relation the budget of the 
home mission work bears to the total budget of the 
larger enterprise. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 

A I^IERICA*S ruling passion is for education. Almost all the people share it 
The laws of all the states lequire some school attendance. Our total 
£ investment in school plants, elementary and higher, exceeds $3,500,000,000 

We spend for education annually $1,000,000,000. 

The rate of increase m school enrolment is many times greater than the increase in 
population. There is an unprecedented attendance at our schools, with the excep- 
tion of normal schools, this first year smce the World War. 

In itself, education is neither good nor bad. It becomes one or the other in accor- 
dance with its content and motive. William von Humboldt, the first Prussian min- 
ister of education, with Hegel, Treitschke, Nietzsche and others used education to 
create, maintain and str^igt^en Prussian militansm. Education so used is like a 
sharp, two-edged sword threatening the life of the world. 

Christian England and Amenca use education to establish and defend the ideals of 
liberty, justice and righteousness. It was education in the service of these ideals 
which overcame the menace of a prostituted education and gave modem civilization 
another chance. 

This passion, this investment, this high motive, bring to the churches a responsibility 
unique and heavy. American education and all its processes must be Christianized. 
We must make our people good as well as wise, powerful and rich. The churches 
must implant in the hearts and consciences of their members and of all our people 
the fundamental truth that ''the soul of education is the education of the soul." 
The spirit of the Master Teacher must be present in our schools. 

This unique opportunity centers in the fact that all America’s potential leaders are 
enrolled in these schools. In our day the "self-made” leader is so rare as to be n^ligible. 
If the churches are to have a stream of leaders going forth to world ministry, lay and 
professional, in the broad and largely untried way of which Jesus spoke when he gave 
to his disciples the great commission, they must come forth from spools permeated 
by his spirit. Our schools are now the formative centers of our civilization. This 
civilization may be made Christian by our schools as Germany's civilization was 
made military by her schools, 

American education stands at its greatest door of opportunity. But it must not 
delay. Now is the moment for occupancy and realization. 
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MEN AND MONEY 

O F THE four hundred thousand students 
in institutions of higher grade one-half 
IS m institutions founded by the church The 
investment m these colleges and universities 
IS more than half the total investment m higher 
education reported by the Umted States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Withm the last four years no less than one 
hundred million dollars has been added to the 
educational investments of the churches affil- 
iated with this Movement. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

A LARGE majority of Amenca’s institu- 
tions of higher learning was founded by 
the churches This statement is not only true 
of the group made up of our oldest colleges — 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Kmgs', William and 
Maay, WiUiams, Brown, Rutgers— but it ap- 
plies to hundred of the more recently estab- 
lished institutions Even today, although the 
state exercises great authonty m education, 
a majonty of our institutions is oigamcally 
related to some denomination 

Nor has the religious impulse been absent m the 
founding and extension of our pubhc schools. 
Among the eariiest l^;islation m Congress was 
the Act of 1787 providmg for the government 
of the Northwest Territory, 

Its famous preamble says. 

*'Rdigion, morality and knowledge bemg 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankmd, schools and the means of Va- 
cation shall be forever encouraged.” 

The Act provided that section 16 m every town- 
ship should be given to schools; and section 
29 should be given for the purposes of rehgion. 
The twm causes of religion and education were 
inseparable in the mmds of the members of our 
first American Congress. 

They had, however incorporated in the Con- 
stitution the principle of separation of church 
and state. 

A great problem was thus created The state 
must engage in education. But the state can- 
not directly engage in the work of religion. 


How then can state education, as well as in- 
dependent education, be kept Christian as our 
forefathers, mcludmg the members of the first 
Congress, intended^ 

The adrmnistration of nearly all of these in- 
stitutions, state and independent, considers 
religion an essential element in the highest 
type of character Few of the schools are sec- 
tarian, none of them is professedly atheistic, 
nearly all of them aspire to be Christian 

RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 

M ost of the denoimnations have estab- 
lished boards of education whose present 
aggregate mcome exceeds one and one-half 
milhons These boards have far-reaching in- 
fluence m the schools, the colleges, the semin- 
aries, the trainmg schools and the universities 
upon vanous phases of enlistment for life- 
service and training for Christian leadership 

Counting institutions now recognized as de- 
nominational and those listed as independent 
but of denominational origin, there are m the 
United States about 514 colleges and uni\er- 
sities, 620 secondary schools, including pre- 
paratory departments m colleges, a vanishing 
quantity, and 200 theological seminaries and 
religious trainmg schools 

In addition there are 350 institutions of higher 
grade supported by public taxation, mcluding 
state and muniapal colleges, universities and 
normal schools 

CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE 

T hese institutions are distributed un- 
evenly m eveiy state of the Union and have 
within and about them a distinctive commumty 
life 

The churches should make it possible for the 
students in all of these schools to breathe the 
Christian atmosphere and, as Yale’s charter 
quaintly sa 3 rs “be fitted for public employment 
both in the church and civil state.” 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 

T he colomal colleges had a clearly defined 
program They did their work well in 
fitting men for public employment To sdect 
a few typical founders of our nation, they pro- 
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duced for service in the civil state Thomas 
Jefferson^ James Monroe, John Maishall, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, John Adams and Josiah Quincy. 

They contnbuted to the church Increase and 
Cotton Mather, Johnathan Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins, Nathaniel Emmons, Timothy Dwight, 
Joseph Bellamy and Lyman Beecher. 

The colonial colleges were qmte as successful 
in producing men true to type as were the 
CrCTian gymnasia and universities of the penod 
before the Great War. 

Nor has there bemi a more briUiant page in the 
histoxy of American education than that which 
records the story of Amencan college men and 
women m the laboratmies, the camps, the hos- 
pitals and at the front dunng the same war. 

It has been sufilciently demonstrated that what 
a people would accomplish in their national 
life they must put first m the mmds and hearts 
of their youth m the schools. 

The urgency of the call for constructive leaders 
at this present moment of world turmoil is 
certainly as great as that which has come dur- 
ing any penod in the past Eveywhere, at 
home and abroad, there is need and demand, 
not only for our food and our money, hut for 
our ideals and our leaders. 

TYPES OF LEADERS NEEDED 

T he great mass of our atizenshlp must be 
tramed in the principles of righteousness. 
This IS the most important task of our schools. 
Leaders with steady mmds and qmckened 
consciences must be developed for the profes- 
sions, for busmess, for education, for social 
service. 

Will the Amencan colleges of this era be able 
to meet the present crisis as those of the pre- 
vious €xas met their tai^? Certain outstand- 
ing facts indicate a possible reply in the affirm- 
ative. 

The world need has appalled the churches. 

The sodal message of Jesus has awakened the 
sense of responsibility. 

Shall the old and tested gospel of Chiist be 
fitted to the unprecedented n^?* 


Shall our institutions of leammg produce men 
and women equipped to proclaim by word and 
deed the only saving message? 

More specifically, our institutions must be 
equ^ped to send forth an adequate supply of 
professional and unprofessional workers such as 

Mmistars 
^lissionanes 
Phyamans 
Teachers 
Bible Teachers 

Religious Education Directors 
Rehgious Activity Directors 
Physical Work Directors 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A Secretaries 
Social Workers 


Nurses 

Pastois Assistants 
Sunday School Leaders 
Leaders m Young People's Work 
Evangehstic Workas and Singers 

THE NUMBERS REQUIRED 

T he Methodist Episcopal Church is callmg 
for 13,000 volunteers to go into trainmg 
for Epecific tasks. The churches of Amencan 
Protestantism certainly need 100,000 enlist- 
ments during the next five years. 

It is to be the greatest crusade in the history 
of Christendom. The crusaders must be trained 
m body and mind and heart. Our schools and 
colleges are the trainmg stations 

A RELATIVELY SMALL INVEST- 
MENT FOR A LARGE TASK 

I T HAS recently been declared that educa- 
tion IS now the greatest word in Amenca's 
vocabulary. This is the declaration of a mod- 
em prophet 

Neither our statesmen nor our people have 
caught this vision if th^ deeds are the S3nnbols 
of thdr faith The federal government alone 
IS spending this year a sum equal to five times 
America's entire expenditure for education. 

The cost of twenty battleships would provide 
for the total five-year estimate of the Amencan 
Education Survey Department. 
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COMPARISON OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURES j 
FOR GENERAL EDUCATION WITH 
EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 

ENTIRE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

S ^,000,000,000 /oso 

BANK OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
’Qne- douars 

(^le, ^ndec^ 

THE GRADE SCHOOLS 

$ 650,000,000 f920 


BANK OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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One act of Congress dunng the war authorized 
for the construction of aeroplanes a sum three 
times as large as the Interchurch estimate for 
Amencan education 

And yet the billion dollars spent Ey the Amer- 
ican people IS a large sum as compared with the 
expenditure for distinctly Christian education 
by churches representing 25»000,000 members 

The combined expenditures of Protestant de- 
nominations for the mamtenance of all types 
of educational institutions which they control 
total about $25,000,000 per year 

Protestants appropriate one dollar apiece each 
> ear to the operation of their own educational 
institutions 

The state spends for education $40 ^ here the 
church spends but one 

Christian Question must be made more than 
the great^t word in our vocabulary Lip 
service will not suffice It must be made even 
more than a nanonal passion It must be made 
a living fact in our national life 


THE INVESTMENT IN MEN 

B y the present-day process of selection, 
m the operation of which multitudes of our 
boys and girls stop short of a college education, 
much human material is lost to the highest uses. 
Out of the 1,000 pupils who enter the first grade 
of our Amencan schools only 14 remain to 
complete the college course. From this 
small group come most of the leaders of the 
churches as well as the leades in other phases 
of national life. 

It IS upon the trammg of the 38 who ent^ 
college, of whom 14 finally “graduate” that 
the Protestant churches now focus their money, 
their skill, their prayer. 

Speakmg broadly, the state teams the childreD 
and the adolescents. The Amencan Religious 
Education Survey Department presents the 
need and the opportumty m the home^ school, 
and commurnty. It is evident that in the 
field of higher education there has been as 
yet a relatively small investment of human 
resources. 
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EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN 
METHODIST MISSIONARIES 
IN ACTIVE SERVICE SINCE 
1910 


236 

attended 

Methodist 

colleges 



ja«BUv^SUtSdBBtS 

sei2 

WWIISSP wi 
288 Reporting 


A DISPROPORTIONATE INCOME 

A ND yet this small mvestment m human 
jL^ and material resources has produced a 
marvelous return. The churches have sown 
sparmsiy but under the favor of God they have 
reaped abundantly 

The authorities of the denominations repre- 
sented m the Int^hurch World Movement 
consistently report that on the average 90 per 
cent of their ministers and missionaries have 
been tramed in the institutions under their 
own jurisdiction. 



The lowest estimate made by any of these de- 
noiiunations is 80 per cent. 

The Disciples report that but IQ per cent, of their 
college students attend their own denomina- 
tional colleges and yet from that number come 
80 per cent, of the leaders of the denomination 

It has been found that of 288 missionanes of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 
trained smee 1910 and now m active service;, 

236 attended Methodist colleges; 

10 attended other denominational colleges; 
14 attended mdependent colleges; 

16 attended only state institutions; 

12 aie without college training. 
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OCCUPYING THE FIELD 

A GLANCE at the map discloses the un- 
distnbution of our educational 
institutions Th^ were not located Jrom a 
central office like branch houses of a great 
trust. They sprang up spontaneously from 
various motives, out of the geti&ral passion for 
education and have maintained close contact 
with their commumties 

The problem of the geographical distnbution 
of these institutions is not an easy one. The 
greatest of them d^iend upon a relativdy local 
area for the bulk of them attendance. Almost 
60 per cent of the students of Harvard lives 
withm fifty miles of Cambndge 

The adjoining chart illustrates the operation 
of this pnnciple m the case of a typical Amen> 
can cofi^ It is observed that withm one 
hundred miles from this college come 65 per 
cent, of its student^ and withm fifty miles, 45 
per cent of its stud^ts. 

It IS by DO means true that schools can or should 
be established on a purdy geographical basis. 
There are many otha- vital considerations m- 
volved m a study of the fidd. 

FOUR PROBLEMS 

T here diould be first, a more 8atisfact(»7 
utilization of institutions that now ex^ 
Our present educational mechanics should -be 
made dynamic. Into mstitutions which are un- 
fruitful or decadent should, if possible, be 
breathed the breath of life. 

2. Economy of educational administration and 
supervision may require specializations of 
functions and combmabon of efforts. Union 
universities thrive on the foragn field. Why 
not at home? 

3. Radical changes in the policy of some m- 
stitubons, or even abandonment of efforts un- 
wisdy begun may prove desirable in the inters 
ests of the kingdom program. There are all too 
rare instances in which denominations have 
voluntaiily retired from certain fidds and 
handed over to sister d^ominations their 
abandoned phases of work 

iCooperation, not competition, is our educa- 
tional watchword 


4 It IS desirable bpth to avoid unnecessaiy 
duphcations and denominational nvalnes; and 
to guarantee that withm reasonable distance oi 
every considerable commumty there be an 



educational institution permeated with the 
Christian spirit and equipped for training the 
youth of a great Christian democracy. 

TWO IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 

F RST: what the churches undertake to do 
they should do m the best possible way. 

Second: Amencan education should be po*- 
meated with the spirit of democracy, whi(^ is 
the spirit of Christ 

"Christianity is the greatest civilizing, mould- 
mg, upliftmg power on this globe, and it is a 
sad d^ect in any institution of high learning 
if it does not bring those under its care into 
the closest possible relation to it"— fiforik 
HopInnSf after fifty years at WUhams CoU^e. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AND INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES 

I N THE educational program the college is central in its relationships and pre- 
eminent in importance. It imposes conditions on the educational processes 
which precede it and lai^gely determines those which follow. The completion 
of the college course and the winning of the baccalaureate degree bnng the student 
to the moment when, in an important sense, childish things are put away and he 
becomes a man. He came to college a boy; he leaves college ready, at least, to begin 
to be a man. 

During the years immediately precedmg college entrance the boy*s life was like a 
fertile seed-bed which receives whatever is cast by the sower, whether good or bad. 
In this respect the years of adolescence, mcluding those usually devoted to college 
preparation, deserve more careful attention than the college years. It is better 
economy to winnow the seed than to pluck out the tares from the growmg wheat. 

Whatever the seed sowing may have been the freshman enters upon a new expenence 
The horizon of childhood and early youth lifts and reveals long vistas of life and 
endeavor reaching mto the dim distance. Purposes vaguely felt begin to take form 
and urgency. Ideals dimly seen become guiding stars During four years the boy, 
about to become a man, is findmg his place in the scheme of things He is relatmg 
himself to the long past of human history and beginning to think forward into the 
unknown future. He is articulatmg himself with the web of present-day life 
and beginning to concern himself with its tangles and troubles. Out of it all there 
begins to emeige and take form whatever solid substance and structure of manhood 
he is to possess and this process we call the formation of character. It is the chief 
business of the college It is here that the destiny of the Republic is largely 
determined 

The conditions and influences of college life are, or should be formed m view of the 
objective which has just been stated. Some one has said that the most important part 
of the university is its library; but the most important part of the college is its faculty. 
The epigram points to a clear distinction between the two different stages of study. 
The university student is seeking truth or acquinng skill. The college student, 
consciously or unconsciously, is seeking culture of mind, heart, and will. 

The means in either stage of study should be adapted to the end. Libraries and labor- 
atories with scholars in charge will constitute the necessary equipment of the univer- 
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sitj’. Teachers full of faith and enthusiasm are the Bine qm iion of the college. As 
fame kindles flame, so the genius for living is kindled m the heart of the student 
who IS so fortunate as to find great teachers. “He fixed my destiny in life” said 
Thomas Jefferson of William Small, a member of the faculty of William and Mary 
Collie. 

J^Iany great teachers m our Ameiican colleges have guided thousands of earnest 
students into paths of service and honor. Recognition of the gifts of the colleges to 
the life of the nation prompted a recent editorial writer to say of the colleges: “They 
aie the fountam heads of patriotism; the life sprmgs of national courage and devo- 
tion; the inspiration of the people; the sacred shrines of the ideals and the abnegations, 
which far more than her matanal prowess, make a nation great.” 

The same writer quotes with approval an English estimate of Oxford and Cambridge, 
emphasizing the relation of these historic universities to the life of the nation; “The 
mam intention of Oxford and Cambridge,” said the English writer “is to encourage 
a spirit among the young men of England which looks instinctivdy beyond utility 
and is conscious of a call to account very strictly to the world for such talent or power 
as a man may have.” 

The Field 

ITS AREA 

W ^ already been said suggests 

VV the field of the college is more than 
a mere geographical or pedagogical area. It is 
also an intellectual, moral and spiritual at^ 

An adequate survey would include a study of 
all the springs of unpulse and comingling in- 
fluence and purpose which have united to make 
the Amencan college. It would describe its 
contributions to the social, civil, economic and 
rehgious life of the nation Some of these 
things have already been suggested in the pie- 
ceding paragraphs. Others will be mentioned 
later. 

AN ILLUSTRATION 

B efore passing to the descnption of the 
more material aspects of the field of col- 
lege activity it will be mterestmg to note the 
work of coll^ graduates and their relation 
to the life of the community as indicated by 
the accompanying illustration: 

The forty-three colleges from which the figures 
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used in this illustration were obtained are 
sufficiently typical and widely scattered to 
make the statement significant. The out- 
standing fact IS that college groups are leaders 
m the communities in which they live and work. 
About 58.4 per cent of those whose occupa- 
tions are definitely known belong to groups 
which, in every community, are the natural 
leaders. In any community no other four men 
will ordinarily exert the aggregate of influence 
exerted by the minister, the teacher, the lawyer 
and the physician- Moreover, these four 
groups are composed of those who, for the most 
part, aie guidi by altruistic motives Even 
if the cymcally mclined would exclude lawyers 
as a group from altruists, it may still be said 
so far as these figures are concerned they show 
that the typical college graduate is spending 
his life wifii an unselfish motive for the good 
of his fellows 

If it had been possible to follow the 10,323 
graduates concernmg whom no information 
was given, doubtless it would have been found 
that they are distributed among the remaining 
gioups m about the proportions of those whose 
vocations were reported The conclusions in- 
dicated would th«efore be strengthened rather 
than weakened. 

The Amencan Christian college is the source 
of high ideals and splendid leadership now as m 
the days of our fathers 

THE INTERCHURCH MOVEMENT 
AND THE COLLEGES 

T he Interchurch World Movement is deal- 
ing with the colleges in certain particular 
ways with a specific and practical end in view. 
It IS, first, differentiating the college from other 
t^^pes of educational institutions, secondly, 
it IS attempting to secure more complete and 
better an^yzed information concerning it 
than has in the past been available; thirdly. 
It IS proposing to use this information m secur- 
ing more adequate appreciation and* support 
for the college than it has had thus far. Ulti- 
mately, it hopes to assist in mabng better col- 
leges— better financially, educationally, spm- 
itually. The accomplishment of this task will 
inject a new spirit into the educational factors 
of our national life. 


DIFFERENTIATION 

D escribed m present-day academic 
terms, the college is an educational in- 
stitution offenng certain courses of study and 
requuing 15 Carnegie units for entrance and 
120 semester hours of such work as its faculty 
may determme for graduation. 

Completion of the courses of study is marked 
by the conferring of a baccalaureate degree 
These differences separate the college sharply 
from the preparatory school on the one hand 
and from the umversity on the other 

The university,, when its practise is m accord 
with its qame, reqmres a baccalaureate degree 
for entrance upon its courses of study. 

The preparatory school cames its students only 
to the doors of the college, presenting them 
there with them credit of 15 or more units. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

I N RECENT years a new type of institution 
has appeared At least a new name has 
been appli^ to it. Its distinctive feature is a 
course of study paralleling the freshman and 
sophomore years of the college course and im- 
posing the same entrance requirements. Usu- 
ally this course is offered m connection with the 
secondary or preparatory course of study 

The junior college is sometimes developed 
from a secondary school which has extended 
its courses of study. In other instances, four- 
year college courses have been reduced and the 
granting of degrees discontinued. In still other 
cases, at the time the institutions were estab- 
lished, schools of this type were thought better 
suited to the needs of the communities than 
either the secondary school or the college. For 
convenience, the junior colleges are grouped 
with the colleges m the Interchurch World 
Survey. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS 
Almost all of our American colleges 
either began as academies or during their 
earlier years maintained preparatory courses m 
connection with them college work. As they have 
grown older and stronger they have usually 
abandoned their preparatory departments 
Many of the colleges, however, still find it 
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necessary to maintain such departments. The 
educational survey includes information con- 
cerning these departments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 

T he interchurch World Movement, being 
a cooperative movement on the part of the 
church b<^ies, is limited m certain particular 
respects. Any funds which it secures or di- 
rectly aids m securing will belong to the co- 
operatmg church agaicies. The colleges which 
may benefit by such funds are those the needs 
of which are mcluded m the official budgets 
of these agencies. 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

T here is, however, a wider horizon than 
this which lifts at least m one direction 
There are conspicuous and useful colleges, 
among them some of the oldest and strongest 
m the land, which have never sustamed such an 
ecclesiastii^ relation as has been mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, or if such relation 
once existed, it has been so long lost that it 
would not now be possible or wise to restore it 
These colleges fill a most important place in our 
educational system and are certain to den\e 
benefit from the common survey. 

USES OF THE SURVEY 

I F THE survey can be made practically com- 
plete a most valuable storehouse of infor- 
mation will be created Special studies of the 
greatest usefulness will be made possible. 
Standards can be erected, good customs and 
worthy institutions strengthened and poor ones 
made good or eliminated. 

Commissions for the study of special phases of 
college education have been provided for by the 
Council of the Church Boards of Education 
and the Association of Amencan CoU^ies 
The material produced by the survey will be 
available to students and administrators of 
educational work for years to come. 

THE NUMBER OF COLLEGES 

I T WILL probably be forever impossible to 
know at any given moment the exact num- 
ber of colleges Opimons concemmg particu- 
lar institutions will sometimes vary. The facts 


also change from year to year as institutions 
are compelled by new conditions to advance 
or retreat Institutions bearing marks of the 
college, as those marks have already been ae- 
scnbed, are scatterea thoughout the land and 
aie found m every state but three, the excep- 
tions being Arizona, New ^lexico and Nevada 
The total number, with the reservations noted 
above, is 514 Of these, 419 sustam some 
acknowledged relation with a recognized church 
body. This relation may be close and organic, 
carrying with it a degree of authonty over the 
college; or it may be merely histone and in- 
formal In the latter case the college is organ- 
ically mdependent and autonomous, the denom- 
inational relationship involving fnendly interest 
and, sometimes, financial support but no adnun- 
istrative control. For the purposes of the In- 
toihurch World Survey, all colleges to which 
this descnption applies are called ‘‘denom- 
inational.” 

The remaming 95 institutions of the college 
t3T>e are called “mdependent.” Among them 
are some of the oldest, strongest and most use- 
ful colleges m the land. Many of them were 
organized by action of ecclesiastical bodies or 
in the interests of the church. 

Owing to methods of organization in use m 
earher days, or to changmg conditions, the 
ecclesiastical relations once established or sus- 
tained have lapsed. This group of colleges, 
howe\ er, because of its age, its large numbers 
of friends and the wise administration it has 
enjoyed, has become a powerful factor m 
Amencan education. 

DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS 

T he 419 ‘"denominational” colleges, the 
names of which have been classified by 
the Amencan Education Survey Department, 
are related, as mdicated above, to 80 different 
church bodies. Before announemg the classi- 
fication it is necessary to explain some differ- 
ences which will be immediately apparent when 
the list IS compared with the vanous denomina- 
tional lists. Many denominational lists m- 
clude colleges, preparatory schools, universities, 
seminanes and training schools m a single un- 
analyzed group. It is not always possible to 
reach an agreement with regard to a given in- 
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stitubon. Definitions have not yet been so 
formulated as to be generally accepted and 
classifications will therefore differ in details 
A few institutions are under joint control and 
them names appear m two different denoimna- 
tional lists The names of some old colleges, 
now classified as independent, still appear in 
lists published by church boards of education 
Boards of education have in a few instances ap< 
parently onutted the names which they pre- 
viously mduded. With these explanations of 
differences— which will at once be noted when 
the numbers as ^ven below are compared with 
church lists — ^the following classification of 419 
"denominational colleges'* is subnutted as ap- 
proximately correct but subject to changes in 
detail: 

COLLEGES OF 30 DENOMINATIONS 
Advent Bodies , . . 2 

Northern Baptist Convention, . , 29 

Southern Baptist Convention ... . 46 

Seventh Day Baptist . «... 8 


General Baptist 
Church of the Brethren 
Amencan Christian Convention 
Congregational Churches 
Disciples of Chnst 

Evangelical Association . . . , . . 

Society of Fnends . i - . . . 

Holiness Church 

Lutheran Bodies 

Mennomte Bodies 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 
Wesleyan Methodist Church , *. 

Free Methodist Church of North America , 
Methodist Protestant Church 
Moravian Bodies . , . 

Presbytenan Church m the ’B X Worth) 
Presbyterian Church in the U S (South) 
Associate Synod of North America 
Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
United Presbyterian Church 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Reformed Bodies 
Umted Brethren Bodies 
Umversahst Churches . . 

Total 


1 

S 

23 

20 

3 

10 

1 

40 

8 


8 

3 

3 

0 

52 

30 

3 

1 
1 
5 
3 

10 

S 

1 

419 


CONTRIBUTION OF ONE COLLEGE TO THE FOREIGN FIELD 
IN FORTY YEARS 
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The Present Resources 


SPIRITUAL ASSETS 

AN ENUMERATION of the resources of the 
jt\, Amencaa Christian colleges must first 
take account of theu* spiritual assets. From 
the earliest colonial the Amencan com- 
munity has been receivmg from her colleges 
returns which are mfimtdy great when com- 
pared with the material investment mvolved. 
Measured by spintual standards one Wilham 
Small, one President Humphry, or one Mark 
Hopkins wiU more than equal m value all the 
millio ns of money which have been invested m 
our famous old colleges. Thousands of less 
known but equally devoted teachers have in- 
vested their lives m Amencan Christian educa- 
tion, and through their unselfish service an m- 
finite accumulation of spintual power has 
accrued to the benefit of our colleges. Out 
of this spiritual heritage we as a people have 
reaped a great harvest of good m every field 
of rehgious and civil hfa Our Christian 
democracy, still sound at heart, though threat- 
ened on every side by dangers and tempta- 
tions arising from our modem prosperity and 
the devdopment of Amencan crviQizanon, is the 
product of this moral and ^intual investment. 

THE COLLEGES AND MISSIONS 

M ore than one hundred years ago in the 
heart of Samuel John Mills, a college 
boy, there was kmdled a flame of missionary 
zeal which, hghtmg first a few and then a mul- 
titude of other lives, has spread around and 
around the world. CoH^ students the world 
over have been the first to feel the urgency of 
the command to go mto all the world and to 
make disciples of all naiaons. 

Dunng the first twenty-eight years of the his- 
toy of the Amencah Boaid of Commissioners 
for Foreign Miss*ons, 201 men were sent out 
to the vanous fields served Of these, 169 were 
co]]^ graduates, although m those days college 
tzainmg was not so easy to obtain as now. 
The map shown in the foregoing illustration 
tdlS the stoiy of the part played by one col- 
lege m the work of foreign missions 


This institution is only one of a very consider- 
able number, any of which might equally havb 
ser\'ed the purpose Such an institution is 
like a city set on a hill— it cannot he hid Its 
light and troth shine through all the world 
Such institutions may truly be reckoned among 
the spiritual assets of the nation Their value 


INVESTMENTS IN EDUCATION 
BY LEADING DENOMINATIONS 

n endowment 



The longestline represents $80,000,000 


cannot be computed. The Scotdi suggest a 
point of view m thmking of such institutions 
when they say “Bka scholar adds to the nches 
of the commonwealth." 
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MATERIAL INVESTMENTS 

W E HAVE thought in the past that ’our 
investments in endowments, buildmgs, 
and equipment were large Great expenditures 
for other purposes have recently tended to 
humble our pnde m what we have done for our 
colleges Just what has been done no one can 
know exactly, but detailed statistics are not 
needed to mdicate the fnost important fact 
with which the American Christian college 
must deal. That fact is the imperative need 
that the piesent matenal resources of our 
Christian colleges should be multiphed by two 
or three if, m this excremdy important field 
of activity, we are to keep pace with twentieth 
century progress. 

A PARTIAL VIEW 

T he facts at present known permit only 
a partial view of what the churches have 
mvested m Christian education, and this view 
IS one of relations rather than completely 
developed conditions The precedmg illustra- 
tion indicates the rdative investment m educa- 
tion as made by eleven denominations The 
measuring rod of $80,000,000 furnished by the 
longest Ime will enable one to form an impres- 
sion concermng the total mvestment by these 
eleven denominations. 

ANOTHER ASPECT 

F rom a different pomt of view attention is 
directed to the most important item m the 
college schedule of matenal resources There 
are but three possible sources of college mcome, 
namely student fees, mcome from endowment 
funds and annual donations. The latter source 
of mcome is an uncertam one. While depend- 
ence upon it serves m part to keep an mstitu- 
ti6n in hvmg relations with its constituency, 
it does not, because of its uncertam character, 
provide a sound or permanent foundation on 
Imhich to build Students should pay a just 
proportion of the cost of their education. That 
proportion will vary somewhat with different 
students and in different institutions. The 
best information available shows that the 
average student m our American coll^;es pays 
a little more than one-third of the cost of his 
education. The remamder is borne about 


equally by the mcome of endowment funds 
and annual donations. 

In other words the American Chiistian college 
IS like a house bmlt'‘upon a fourdation one- 
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tlixd of which IS smftmg sand. Tms fact pre- 
sents one of the most serious problems m the 
college Md, namdy, the problem of assured 
financial support. The answ^ is m the three 
words—largely increased endowments. These, 
and these only, wiU meet the need. 

The account of the struggles of our colleges 
to secure adequate endowment forms one of 
the most mteresting chapters m the history of 
American education. As a college grows old 
its alumni and friends build under it a firm 
foundation of permanently mvested funds. 
The illustration on page 165 shows what has 
been done m providing endowments for nine 
well-lmown institutions. 

Though the aggregate of college endowments 
IS measmed by hundreds of milhons, it is still 
sadly inadequate. Harvard, Prmceton, Cornell, 
Smith and other well-known institutions are 
now in the midst of campaigns for greater 
endowments These and many similar facts 


serve to emphasize the Tital importance of tlii$ 
aspect of the college situation 



The Problems 


THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

H istorically, the first of the couege 

problems to emeige m this country was 
tne ecclesiastical problem. The gemus of 
Axnmcan civOization arose m New England 
and the men and women who first established 
communities there entered tQion that perilous 
enterprise 'Tor the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith.” Havmg 
established the civil government and builded 
houses for themselves and reared convement 
places for God’s worship, the next thmg they 
'Tonged for and looked after was to advance 
learning and to perpetuate it to posterity, 
dreading to leave an ilhterate mmistay to the 
churches when our present mimsters shall lie 
m the dust ” Therefore the church and the 
college were bmlt side by side and all but iden- 
tified by the closeness of their relationship. 
Indeed, it was a church-state which was 
estabh^ed — a real theocracy m a new world. 

Out of the sacrifices and sufferings for the sake 
of religion through which the founders of the 


first colleges passed there arose m a very humam 
and natural way bitter controversies concem- 
mg forms and practises. Colleges were estab- 
lished m the interest of this or that rehgious 
practise or theological dogma. In the course 
of tune the state as we shall see in alaterpara- 
grapb, began to participate in education. State 
institutions undm* the accepted constitutional 
theory could sustam no official relations with 
the church Some of the older collies estab- 
lished by the church and at first identified with 
it broke their fbnnal, organic bonds and are to- 
day quite as independent of the church as are 
the state institutions. 

But the church has never ceased to participate 
m education and its vital mtoest in this cause 
IS generally conceded. It may, therefore, be a 
cause of wonto that the iHPblem of the ^esi- 
astical relatiozi of the college to the church 
seems no nearer a satisfactory solution than 
m the past 

Shall the chureh, as such, ow 3 i and operate the 
colleges, as some contend? 
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Or, shall it sustain an organic relation with 
them, exercising by charter provisions a measure 
of authority and control’ 

Or, shall it depend UDon historic fnendships 
and established traditions for the accomplisn- 
ment of its objects’ 

\\Tiat are the objects of the church in entering 
the field of education’ There have been 
times when churches pursued unworthy objects 
in tnis field. Colleges have been used to indi- 
cate dogmas for their own sake or merely to 
defend practises hallowed by time But these 
things have been only temporary violations of a 
noble tradition. The subject both of the church 
and education is the human soul. When with 
clearer vision and simpler faith we reconcile 
differences of means and methods by judging 
them with reference to the one common center 
of interest we may reach a solution of this 
proUem. In the light of such a vision no 
church would seek to control education m the 
mterest of a mere sectarian interpretation of 
Chnstiamty. As little would any institution 


forsake its central and fundamental objective 
of spintual culture Mere ecclesiastical relation- 
ships will be seen only as means to an end. They 
will not be made ends in themselves The nght 
and effective method of avoiding a danger which 
lurks in an organic relationship between the 
college and the church is the arousing and main- 
tammg of a right spirit in the church T^Tien 
this IS done the organic relationship will in- 
volve no danger to education and the mde- 
pendent college will be so influenced by its en- 
vironment that it will not fail to follow' its 
heavenly vision. 

THE PERSONAL PROBLEM 

T he problem of the institution as related 
to the church is closely connected with the 
problem of the student as he submits himself 
more or less deliberately to the influence and 
inspirations of college life. .Culture of the soul 
which has been suggested as the objective of 
college life is a comprehensive thmg. The ob- 
ject of all culture is the development of the 
subject mto the hkeness of its own prototyx>e. 
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The hipest human aspuration will be satisfied 
when the soul awakes in likeness to God. The 
Amencan Christian coU^, therefore, justifies 
itself if it helps to produce a race of more god- 
like men Does college expenence on the whole 
send men and women out into the world with 
clearer and more comprehensive \Tsion, purer 
aspiration, noble*, stronger and more unselfish 
purpose’ Unless it does all of these thmgs 
it has failed fully to accomplish its objectives 

The sun*ey, though it is not jet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit the tabulation of statistics 
which would illustrate this part of the discus- 
sion, has revealed many particular facts which 
stre^hen our faith m the character-forming 
mfiuence of our colleges Here and there m- 
stitutions are conspicuous by the character- 
istic altruism of their graduates The rosters 
of some mission stations seem almost like the 
alumni rolls of certam colleges \Mien m the 
World War hberty and nghteousness seemed 
to be trembling on the edge of the abj^, col- 
lege students and recent graduates filled the 
first ranks of the volunteer armies. If com- 
passion for the sinful and suffenng, self-sac- 
nfice for the sake of the world or a neighbor, 
allegiance to the thmgs that are true and 
righteous are among the “marks of the Lord 
Jesus” upon men, the colleges have done much 
to solve pa-sonal problem with which every 
real Student must concern himself 

THE PROBLEM OF WORK 

T he critics of a certam college said of it 
“It IS a social institution, not an educa- 
tional institution ” A well-known college pres- 
ident after visitmg a number of colleges re- 
ported havmg seen on the walls of several stu- 
dents* rooms the motto. “Do not let your 
studies mterf^ with your college life ** 

These two half-senous fimgs at the kmd of 
hfe college students are supposed to hve mdicate 
another modem college problem how shall 
old-fcu^oned habits of work be re^abhshed’ 
Thoroughness, accuracy, ability and willing- 
ness to stick to a task until it is finished are 
things which will be demanded of the college 
graduate, but college experience does not al- 
ways give them. 


There are signs, however, of a renascence of 
work among college students The currents of 
world-life have swept away all provincial bar- 
riers The forces and interests of a new time 
have laid hold upon all except the mcomgible 
pleasure seekers Many of the present gen- 
eration of college students have passed through 
a war experience involving either the most 
exactmg training, active military service or 
both. This experience has made college men 
out of many hundreds of college boys To 
these joung veterans of the war college hfe 
now means senous, earnest work To the col- 
leges the presence of a verj considerable body 
of sucn students means a real revival of studj 
and, m part, at least, a solution of the problem 
of work m college 

THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 

T he problem which compels the most earn- 
est attention of college presidents and 
trustees has already been suggested Its terms 
are very simple It begins with the accepted 
theory that education is, in part, a philanthropy. 
Students have never been able to pay the full 
cost of their education. The good of the com- 
mumty requires that the benefits of education 
be available to as many as are fitted by natural 
quahfications and disj^tion to receive them 
After collecting from the student what hecanand 
ought to pay, the balance must in some way be 
secured fbom the commumty. 

In America, the constitutional pnnciple of 
separation between church and state must be 
taken mto accoimt The result of the apphca- 
tion of this pnnaple has been a double solution 
of the problem of the financial support of edu- 
cation, namely, large state appropriations for 
one group of institutions, and large pnvate 
foundations for institutions of another group 

It 15 with the latter group that we are concerned 
in this part of our discussion. Stated m its 
bnefest and simplest form, the problem is to 
secure adequate endowment for the support 
of the colleges which ought to be perpetuated 
Two specific questions immediately present 
themselves, namely, how much of its income 
should a college receive from properly invested 
endowments; and, secondly, how may such per- 
manent endowments he obtained’ 
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At present the demonstrated fact, as already 
stated, IS thai about two-thirds of college m- 
come is denved from sources other tliau student 
fees Should this necessary two-thirds of 
college income be capitalized by safdy mvested 
endowment or should any considerable portion 
of it be denved from uncertain annual dona- 
tions^ 

The argument that dependence upon its con- 
stituency for financial support will keep the 
institution responsive to the needs and desires 
of its constituent gzoup is weakened by two 
considerations, the first is that the objective 
presented is not an educational but an eccles- 
iastical one, and the second is that such a situ- 
ation puts educational efficiency m constant 
jeopardy In the twentieth century, educa- 
tional freedom cannot be subject^ to eccles- 
iastical mterests howev^ valid an(i important 
those mterests are. Moreover the efficiency 
of an educational program requires the assur- 
ance of a reasonable support Such support 
cannot be given while any considerable poiiaon 
of the necessary mcome of the college is derived 
from a source as variable and uncktain as 
annual donations will alwajrs be The sug- 
gested solution of the problem, therefore, is 
that endowment sufficient to produce approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the necessary mcome 
should be secured. 

Special emphasis is given to this aspect of the 
situation by a particular group of facts. The 
great reason given m justification for then: cam- 
paigns by all the colleges now seeking larger 
endowments is the necessity of increasmg 
teachers' salaries. In colonial days teachers 
accepted commodities m part payment of 
their meager salaries. In days not so distant, 
members of the faculty of an institution which 
now stands among the greatest in the land 
gratefully accepted loads of hay and other 
farm produce as satisfactory payments on 
salanes. It is even recorded that, the college 
having come mto possession of a. quantity of 
pills which were judiciously distnbuted in. 
payments on salary balances long qverdue, one 
member of the faculty entered formal complaint 
of mequality in such payments. 

But such days are long past. Teachers in our 
kmsncm colleges must meet present-day re- 


quirements with regard to their training and 
they must meet strong^competition with more 
highly paid instructors m lavishly supported 
state institutions. They must measure sal- 
anes but dightlv mcr^sed against costs of 
living wbch have almost or quite doubled, 
and they must compare thqjr utterly inade- 
quate salanes with the wages of industrial 
workers which have more than kept pace with 
the increased cost of hvmg 

The salanes of college professors must be largely 
increased if we are to mamtam even our present 
standards of efficiency A recent study shows 
that the cost of hvmghas mcreased 82 per cent.; 
that the average wages paid to workers in 
eig^t of our leading mdu^es has been m- 
creased 95 per cent , but that the salanes of 
professors in Presbyterian colleges have been 
mcreased only 31 per cent, during the same 
penod. 

These facts are presented in interesting graphic 
form by the following illustration: 



C OMING still nearer to the ultimafe terms 
of the problem, it resolves itself mto a 
program of promotion by the administration 
of the local institution on the one hand; and 
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on the other, such guidance, limitation and 
encouragement as the church board or other 
re£H:esentative group may be able to give. 

'Mthout carrymg the discussion further it 
would seem iliat all the essential factors of 
this most uigent of the practical problems de- 
manding solution by the coU^ have now been 
stated. In a situation as compUcated and elas- 


tic as that surrounding the American denom- 
inational college all of these factors must be 
taken mto account The final solution in any 
particular mstance will depend for the most 
part upon the energy, initiative, wisdom and 
persistence of the local college administration. 

Perhaps when this statement is reduced to its 
lowest terms it is. “ First, catch your president.*' 


The Policies 


FOUNDED ON FACTS 

T he Interchurch World Movement, bemg 
the cooperative functionmg of its constit- 
uent bodies, can have policies and programs 
in any. fidd of activity only as they emerge 
through conference and agreement on the part 
of the cooperating churches It does, however, 
enjoy the advantage of havmg a more complete 
ftmd of information than exists elsewhere and 
it sees the world-situation from a more central 
and comprehensive pomt of view. It is there- 
fore able to formulate wiser policies and to 
suggest programs promising greater efficiency, 
economy and success than could be expect^ 
from, other sources Church boards, even the 
greatest, include only a part of the &ld which 
is the world. Board secretanes, even the wisest, 
are human and subject to the limitations of 
tradition and constituency. 

The Interchurch World Movement is m its 
essence the expression of a divmely stimulated 
and guided impulse bringing the churches to- 
gether under conditions of twentieth century 
freedom brom precedent and prejudice to unite 
their knowledge, wisdom and devotion for then 
common efficiency in promoting the good of the 
world. The few particular things which are 
proposed as desirable in the field of education 
are therefore presented not with administrative 
authonty but only as our best mteipretation 
of the completest possible assemblage of facts. 

COOPERATION 

*>yTSlARS before the Interchurch World Move- 
X nient was ban, competition m education 
was denounced by many of the wisest and most 
forward-looking men. With our increasing wis- 


dom and wider vision we recognize with regret 
the waste of money, men and opportumty due 
to unwise and sometimes selfish competition 
m altruistic activities. ^ 

In the college field, unrelated denominational 
ambitions and activities have too often de- 
g^erated mto wasteful competition. More 
colleges than are needed have been established 
in some regions. Perhaps there may be a few 
places where now or in the future new colleges 
should be established. Who knows? Ineffi- 
ciency and waste, loss of prestige and power 
have resulted from such a situation 

The pohcy which the Interchurch World Move- 
ment would recommend is obvious It is ex- 
pressed by the single word “cooperation," 
With such a policy, no nght-nunded person 
would quarrel. The difficulties anse when we 
begm to state in detail wbat we mean by co- 
operation. In general terras the program 
of cooperation proposes to secure in any given 
region the right number of efficient and con- 
venien£ly located colleges. 

The adoption and canying out of such a pro- 
gram involves agreement in answering several 
prdiminary questions. 

What is the most desua.ble number of students 
m a college group? 

How ou^t denonunational interests in collegi- 
ate work to be represented and cared for? 

What correlatioiis, economies and special em- 
phasis should be sought^ 

Th^ and similar questions which will arise 
indicate the difficulties to be overcome in em- 
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bodying the pohcy of cooperation m practical 
programs. 

Difficulties, however, exist in order to he over- 
come. Cooperation has come to he much more 
than an mterestmg theory. It is an imperative 
obligation imposed by a newly-awakened spir- 
itual sense on the part of all altruistic organiza- 
tions and individuals. There are many signs 
of the piessure of this new sense of obhgation. 
Some combinations of overlappmg work have 
already been made; oth0:s are m progress. 
As has already been stated, Oommissions have 
been appomM by the Association of Amencan 
Colleges and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education to study the facts disclosed by the 
Interchurch World Movement survey. Out of 
such studies there will come practi^ sugges- 
tions of programs wbidh will hasten the day 
when Methodist and Congregational colleges 
will he down together m the same green meadow 
of ecclesiastical relation, when Presbyterian and 
Baptist colleges will walk amicably together 
beside the same still waters of religious purpose 
because all are led by a common spint of co- 
operation in servmg the one great cause. 

STANDARDIZATION 

T he preceding paragraph suggests, by im- 
phcation, at \eaat, a second pohcy which 
may iwdl be embodied in college pracW, 
namely the standardization of all college ac- 
counting. If there is to be a real cooperation 
and m some cases consohdation, varying prac- 
tises and contradictory terminology must be 
reduced to harmony 

In very many particular institutions a third 
thmg even more elementary in character must 
be done: a real organization must be effected 
and real and appropriate accounting methods 
must be adopted. 

The Amencan Education Survey Department 
uses the tenn ''accountmg'^ to descnbe reports 
both of the financial and academic activities 
of the college. Few colleges have kept ade- 
quate records of their academic activities. 
Almost none can tell by means of exact data 
how the activities of one department compare 
with those of another; to what degree students 
and teachers actually meet routine academic 
obligations; what the cost per student, or per 


student-hour of particular covcrses or depart- 
ments may be. 

The obligations and the advantages of such 
administration of college affairs are more and 
more apparent. Great busmess enterprises 
appeal for pubhc confidence and investment by 
explaming m minutest detail'' the nature, 'the 
cost and the reasons for their operations Much 
more should colleges, having the highest altru- 
istic objectives and dependent largely upon 
philantbopy for th^ mamtenance, be anxious 
to make- a complete and mtelhgible accounting 
of their work. 

If this emphasis rests more heavily m one place 
than another that place is the fiiiancial admin- 
istration of the college. There was ofice a time 
when the college president coiild keep, or at 
least attempted to keep, the college books m 
his waistcoat pocket and the knowledge of its 
financial affairs m a bram sadly over-burdened 
with other and, as he may have thought, 
higher mterests. But that day is long past. 
College finances now require a system of ac- 
counting adapted to the nature of the busmess. 
Reports should be presented at such mtervals 
and m such analyz^ form that it may be pos- 
sible by the use both of academic and financial 
statements to answar any reasonable question 
with r^;ard to costs, relative values or needs. 
Moreover the most of such information should 
be available to the public. Here the obligation 
of pubhcity IS cotermmus with the dependence 
of the institution upon the public for patron- 
age and support 

Some very mterestmg and gratufying comments 
concerning the policies of accounting uow pro- 
posed have already been elicited by Uie survey. 
The methods of accounting necessanly sug- 
gested by the form of the questionnaire have 
called forth both criticism and praise. The 
important thing however is that the desirabil- 
ity of finding and adopting appropriate and 
standardized methods of accounting is almost 
universally conceded. 

emfhXsis 

M ore than one hundred years ago, 
William von Humboldt, the first Prua- 
Bian Minister of Education said; **What you 
would have in the state, you paust first put mto 
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tbe nundd the people by means of the 
schools.” Hie ruleis of IVussia desired a mili- 


tary autocracy. Through the policy estab- 
lished by von Humboldt and mamtained by 
his successors they obtained it. 

What do. we desire in America? Two thmgs 
at least: in government, democracy; m pei> 
sonal life, true rdigion. But before democracy 
can exist as a form of government it must exist 
as an ideal, a plan and a desire in the mmds 
and hearts of the people. The way to secure 
and perpetuate democracy was pomted out 
by von Humboldt. It was emphasized by a 
recent editorial writer In America yho said: 
"The educational ^^stem is the very mind and 
soul of the nation.” 

The colleges of a democracy should emphasize 
that group of subjects which unfold the prin- 
ciples of government, interpret history and 
provide a philosophic background for the con- 
stantly chmiging drama of sociology and eco- 
nomics. In all of these wide ranges of knowl- 
edge and ezpenence, the boy before he leaves 
college should have settled the pomts of hiS 
intellectual compass and obtained a hold upon 
the immutable truth whch will serve him as a 
lodestar amid all the winds of passion and 
stonns of contcoversy which will surely over- 
take him. 

In religion) a similar policy of emphasis will 
produce simflar results. Smce religion is a 
kmd of personal hfe it is more duectly and 
quiddy moulded by such a policy than is na- 
tional life. The fact that the study of the 
Bible and subjects related to rdigion greatly 
increased in recent years is therefore e^ecisdly 
interesting and aigmficant These subjects are 
rapidly taking rank with other leading subjects 
in the college cumculum. Many chairs and 
departments of Bible study have been estab- 
lished. One strong denomination has, dur- 
ing the past few years, used, a gift of $100,000 
as a leverage with which to secure the penn^- 
nent endowment of twenty chans of Bible 
study m as many coll^pes. 

The personal as well as the intellectual claims 
of rdigion are urged upon the students of to- 
day as they have not been urged smce the 
earliest days of our colleges. There was a 


time when David Brainard could be expelled 
from Harvard College for saying m the heat 
of religious feeling, of a certain instructor 
"He has no more grace than this chair;” when 
students m Yale were requu^ to attend an 
eixposition of the Scnptures at a chapel exer- 
cise held at seven o'clock m the mormng, and 
to assemble agam at five o'clock in the after- 
noon to report on the exposition of the mormng 
and their own reading of the Scnptures dur- 
ing the mtervemng hours; when Amherst 
College enjoyed an almost continual revival of 
rehgion. 

Those earlier days of exacting religious observ- 
ances and requurements passed away and for 
many years, i^epticism and doubt seemed to 
be the marlm of coll^ life. The cycle of the 
years has now brought us to a tune when a more 
natural and genuine emphasis is placed upon 
personal religion. Christian associations have 
multiplied in number and mcreased m power 
Days and weeks of prayer, when other activi- 
ties are suspended and the claims of persona] 
religion are presented, have regular places on 
college calendars Su(^ emphasis upon religion 
IS the settled policy of many colleges. We may 
hope to see it extended to all. 

CAPITALIZATION 

T he adequate capitalization of our college 
work has been quite fully discussed in earl- 
ier paragraphs. As a policy it needs no urging. 
Stem necessity is its own whip and spur to the 
colleges The budget which follows states the 
amounts which the official educational agencies 
of the church bodies participating in the Inter- 
church World Movement have, with care 
and prayer, determined to get for their colleges 
It is measured by their faith; but liaith without 
works is dead. Tdgether these cooperating 
churches are soon to go out through land 
to prove whether they do indeed believe that 
Chnstian education is the fundamentally im- 
.portant enterprise m a Christian democracy. 


E ducation u not mere instruction. It 
IS the unfolding of the whole human 
nature It is growing up in aU things to our 
highest possibility— J. F. Clarke, 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

T he Amencan public school is sometimes referred to as the most distinctive 
creation of the western hemisphere. Its growth in magnitude and power 
IS one of the most remarkable facts m the history of the education of any 
people. The Amencan public schools and the problems growing out of them, in so 
far as they bear upon the general purpose of the Interchurch World Movement, 
are being considered by the Amencan Religious Education Survey Department. 

The survey of the schools supported by mission boards and of those conducted fot 
exceptional populations or racial groups is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Home Missions Survey Department of the Intefchurch World Movement which is 
using whenever practicable the schedules of the Amencan Education Survey De- 
partment ' 

The American Education Survey Department concerns itself with private schools, 
denominational and independent, by many of which the entire life of the students is 
supervised for three-fourths of the year. In these schools an unususd opportunity is 
furnished for strong personalities to exert an inspiring influence, during the im- 
pressionable penod of adolescence, upon American bpys and girls who are to become 
leaders in the activities of their generation. 

The survey includes not only schools related in more or less intimate fashion with 
Protestant denominations but also Protestant secondary institutions which are 
independent of denominational influence. Most of these mdependent schools are 
distinctly Christian in spint and motive. 

The importance of the denominational and independent secondary schools in the 
program of Christian education has not always been appreciated. The reports 
of the federal and state commissioners of education have as a rule given little atten- 
tion to the private schools. The past neglect of this field makes necessary a thorough 
study by the Interchurch World Movement of the needs and difficulties, the mission 
and opportunities of denominational and independent schools of secondary grade, with 
special reference to their function of developing Christian character. 

Furth^miore it is important that the churches should be informed as to the present 
status and possible development of these instruments of Amencan education which 
th^ are fostering, so that in equipment, personnel, and educational standards 
and methods they may be brought to the highest degree of eflecdveness. 
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THE FIELD 

T he last published report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education lists 
2,203 private schools for the year 1915-16, of 
which 1,570 were denominational schools and 
633 non-sectarian. Of the denominational 
schools 981 are Roman Cathohc, leaving 589 
Protestant schools distributed among 25 differ- 
ent denominations. 


GROWTH OF ATTENDANCE 

AT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
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The Roman Cathohc Educational Association 
lists 1,276 schools engaged in secondary work 
The Roman Catholic Church is far more ahve 
to the importance of religious emphasis in sec- 
ondary education than is the Prot^tant church, 
and if we compare the list of Protestantschools 
given by the CommissiQner with the list 
vouched for by the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion it will be found that the Roman Catholic 
Church is supporting more than twice as many 


secondary schools as all of the Protestant 
denommations combined. 

The recent development of secondary education 
IS indicated in the accompanying graph It 
shows that dunng the first fifteen years of the 
present century the attendance at public high 
schools more than doubled While the attend- 
ance at pnvate schools fluctuated from 1890 
to 1908, dunng which period the future of the 
pnvate school was uncertain, since 1908 the 
attendance at these schools has steadily and 
rapidly increased, and more than doubled in 
SIX years 

The demand for pnvate schools is undoubtedly 
increasing and the enrolment is rapidly grow- 
ing. Whether there will be a similar demand 
foi denominational schools of secondary grade 
later developments will show. 

The Protestant church now has between 600 
and 700 secondary schools, furnishing a possible 
instrument for developing Christian leadership 
Some are under direct denominational contrd, 
others are closely affiliated, and others still are 
entirely independent but Protestant in their 
traditions and patronage. 

A map giving the distribution of denomina- 
tional schools would show that it coincides 
fairly well with the distnbution of popula- 
tion. The schools in the Atlantic seaboard 
states are generally md^;>endent of cbll^ies, 
except in Pennsylvania, where the dependent 
and mdependent schools are nearly equal in 
number On the contrary, in the Central 
States, schools dependent upon colleges pre- 
dominate. As the public schools, m the areas 
supporting these combined colleges and schools, 
grow in number and strength, the college be- 
comes strongs and the dependent academy 
weaker, until the academy finally is abandoned 
or an mdependent denominational school 
established. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 

CHURCH LEADERSHIP 

I T IS a w^-estabhshed fact that ministers 
and nussionaries receive theu* traimng in the 
colleges. It 18 not true however that the col- 
leges discov^ a majority of these prospective 
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leaders for the church, or that these leaders 
commit themselves to defimte Christian ser-< 
vice dunng their college careers. 

On the other hand there is cumulative evidence 
to indicate that life decisions are made for the 
most part dunng the secondary school penod. 
The accompanying chart gives the resists of an 
mvestigation made at the University of Minne- 
sota which discloses the fact that out of 1,340 
graduates 70 per cent decided then* future 
callmg before entenng college, and 12 per cent 
at the time of entrance. That is to say, 82 
per cen,t. of these students decided their voca- 
tions dunng the secondaiy school penod. 



Dr. Keppel of Columbia Umversity has shown 
that out of 492 Columbia and Dartmouth men 
216 chose their future occupation before enter- 
ing college and did not change their choice 
later. 

An elaborate study made by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South) with specific refer- 
ence to the mmisi^ showed that seventeen 
was the average age at which the mimsteia of 
that denomination had decided upon thar 
life work. 

A similar study in the Presbytenan Church 
(South) revealed the fact that out of 894 min- 
isters 110 chose their vocation before they 
were siictem years of age and 524 before enteN 
ing college^ 


The Methodist Episcopal Church reports that 
22 per cent, only of its ministry made choice of 
vocation after entering college. 

But even when the choice of vocation is made 
dunng college years the attitude toward life 
has usually been determined in school days. 
It Ls seldom that the first impulse to religious 
choice comes during the college course. Too 
often the religious motive, which begins to opei> 
ate in school days, loses its force dunng college 
years. Certainly it will not do to depend upon 
the influence of the ooU^ penod alone for the 
development of Christian leaden^p. 

PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

A FEW private schools are well esndowed or 
are able to charge large annual fees. 
They are well equipped znat^ially and they 
pay salanes which enable them to retam highly 
trained and cultured teachers. 

Many others have the field ‘and constituency 
but lack buildings and eqifipmmt and an income 
sufficient to pay qualified teachers. For these 
reasons they are not able to meet the oppor- 
tunity which hes before them. They are usu- 
ally located m needy communities where the 
public schools are of low grade and where ade- 
quate facilities for secondary education do not 
exist save as they are provided from outside 
sources. 

These schools are directed and served by hard- 
working men end women of Chnstian char- 
acter, purposes and ideals, and with a genuine 
love and enthusiasm for tbeir work. But the 
survey has already shown that many ofthese 
men and women are struggling under severe 
hardships and handicaps. If the institations 
which they serve are to fulfil thdr proper mia- 
sion and enter the opportunities awaiting them 
these schools must have generous help. Either 
the churches should discharge the obligation 
of support which is involved in denominational 
control or they should abandon their control. 

There are still secondary schools which are 
attached to colleges as preparatory depart- 
ments. It is generally admitt^ that the i^on 
is undesirable. The secondary school at^least 
suiSers by the connection. The relations.of 
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dependence hampers its devdopment. Where 
the church is responsible for this unequal union 
it should exercise its right of control tojbrmg 
about a separation and, if need be, hdp the 
secondary school to stand alone. 

If it IS found that a denominational school 
IS duplicating and competmg with a public 
high school and thus hindering the latter’s 
development, it may well be that the best con- 
tnbution that such a school can make to Chris- 
tian education is to close its doors The church 
has ever been a pioneer m education. It has 
founded colleges and schools innew communities 
and mamtained themuntilthe wholecommumty, 
taught by the church school, assumed by pref- 
erence the burden of support which the church 
had borne alone. Histoncally it has been the 
educational mission of the church to give birth 
to institutions of learning, to nourish them in 
theur mfancy and struggling youth, and then 
to give them thdr independence. A denomi- 
national academy may have fulfilled its suc- 
cessful mission as a pioneer when it retires from 
the field in favor of the public high school 

If a denominational school misguidedly re- 
lies on its religious impulse and church coimec- 
tion as a substitute for high educational stand- 
ards and progressive methods, it needs to be 
led into the straight and narrow path of in- 
tellectual honesty and educational thorough- 


ness. If the church is to stand sponsor for 
institutions of leanung, it ^ould gumxl its own 
good name and see that it is not responsible 
for educational shallowness or pretence. 

If in spite of its defects and hmitations a 
denominational school has a field of its own 
and a constituency still loyal, it should be fos- 
tered and helped to a position where it can stand 
without apology, offenng in the name of the 
church the opportumties for a genume, pro- 
gressive, Christian education. 

USES OF THE SURVEY 

T he principal of a denominational school, 
wntmg r^arding the survey question- 
naire, made this statement; “When the blank 
IS filled out we shall know a good deal more about 
oursdves than we have ever known before.” 
What the questionnaire has done for this and 
other denominational schools the Movement 
seeks to do m a larger way for denominational 
education. 

The newly-elected headmaster of one of the 
great secondary schools said to a representative 
of the school survey* “There is no Christianity 
m this school. I am detenmned to establish 
it upon a Chnstian basis.” If there is a pagan 
tendency in our schools or colleges it should 
be known, the causes should be discovered, 
and the remedies found. 


I AM not against college education. I never have been. Today industrial 
conditions favor the college man. Old crudities are disappearmg, science 
is dethroning chance. Business is conducted on so vast a scale that the 
broadening effects of higher education write a large figure . — Charles M. 
Schwab. 

I T IS a mistake to train young pe^le in all lines of knowledge and give 
them full college equipment for undertaking the big tasks of life without 
making sure also that fimdamental prindples of ri^t and wrong as tau^t in 
the Bible have become a part of their equipment. There is a control of forces 
and motives essential to the management of vast affairs which comes only 
through an educated conscience —James J, Hid. 
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TAX^SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 

T he rapid and solid growth of tax-supported colleges and universities is an 
indication of the soundness of American democracy. When the people, 
acting through their state l^slatures, create, support and steadily develop 
great institutions for research and mstruction they demonstrate their clearness of 
vision and their practical wisdom. Fully one-half the opportunities for higher 
education in this country are now offered by the tax-supported institutions 

There are three periods in American history which are characterized by marked 
advance m popular higher education: 

The first began with the war between the states. When the stress of conflict de- 
manded greater production from farms and factories President Lincoln and congress 
turned to education and by the gift of public lands encouraged the several states to 
support colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts The soldiers of both armies 
who returned from the field with higher ideals for the nation and for their own 
children gave a new impetus to public education that was first felt by the high 
schools and later by the colleges and universities. 

The second great wave of advance in higher education began about 1890 with the 
widespread application of science to industry. 

The World War started the third wave of expansion. How far it will go and how 
much of the present increased student enrolment will be permanent is problematical. 

The annual working income of the state colleges and universities is now $60,000,000 
and it is recognized as a wise investment. 

The public normal schools are rapidly assuming the task of training teachers for the 
public schools as a logical and necessary part of the public school system. This 
calls for fa]>reaching adjustments in religious education. 

No coU^ desires to shirk its full responsibility but when the state institutions 
attempt to deal with religious instruction they are hedged about by restrictions of 
law and tradition. 

PracticaJly every one of the state colleges and universities invites and expects the 
churches to organize religious work among their students. This is an invitation to 
the churches to stand beside the colleges and assist in insuring for all the students 
a well-rounded preparation for Christian citizenship. 
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COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 

LOCATiON and CONTROL 
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THE FIELD 


ONE URGE STATE UNIVERSITY COMPARED 
WITH 50 REPRESENTATIVE DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES IN RESPECT TO INCOME AND 


AHENDANCE 

Univenlty 



T his survey attempts for the first time to 
discover the entire field open for the train- 
ing of Christian citizens and leaders among the 
students in tax-supported institutions. It also 
includes certam la^ institutions whose organ- 
ization approximates more nearly to that of the 
state umversity than to that of the typical 
college. 

As indicated by the double page map preceding; 
each state has at least one tax-support college 
or university as such institutions are defined 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 

A NEW LEARNED PROFESSION 

S INCE the beginning of the apphcadon of 
modem science to the problems of industry 
the place of the state college and umversity 
has been secure. Their rapid growth smcd that 
time IS illustrated by the chart on page 18L 

By all such discoveries as the Babcock milk 
test in Wisconsm; by the extension of the uses 
of laboratones as m the raismg of pure-bred 
seeds adapted to various soils and climates; 
by the numerous developments in plant and 
animal pathology, and by other practical 
achievements these institutions have raised 
agnculture to the digmty of a learned profes- 
sion by means of which great wealth has •cd- 
ready been produced. It mi£dit be expected 
that colleges whose graduates can so easily 
turn to gainful pursuits would be crowded with 
students Nor need we wonder that soldiers 
returning from a war that was fought and won 
so largely by the application of scientific knowl- 
edge should immediately add a new impetus 
to techmcal education. The chart (page 181) 
omits all data concerning students in the pnn 
fessional schools and m the summer and other 
short courses and does not show the unusual 
enrolment during the present college year. 

THE UNIVERSITIES' DIVERSITY 
OF OPERATIONS 

I T MUST be remembered that the influence 
of these institutions is not confined to t^ 
circle of their resident students. A large jiart 
of the income is expended upon research work 
and this 18 earned through the extension de- 
partments to every eemer of the statb. 
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The chart, showing income of one university 
and fifty small colleges, illustrates the rdative 
cost of in«ntaining one univeraity as compared 
with fifty small colleges with twice the total 
number of students. The chart does not and 
cannot bnng out the fact that the umversities 
are e9q|)endmg large sums of mon^ m travel 
and libranes; in apparatus; in county agencies; 
and that by coneG^ndence, extension lectures 
and courses of study, and by many otha* 
methods are striving to improve conditions m 
every section of the several states throughout 
the country. 

The surv^ is making a study of this extras 
mural work. It will disdose the opportunities 
awaiting the churches and it will show that 
the univmaities are inviting their cooperation. 

Under wise guidance and by the use of sunilar 
methods the dburches may give to the villages 
and rural ,commanities the same type of help 
as that being grven by these tax-supported 
institutions. Many of the state colleges of 
agriculture are making careful studies of the 
social, economic and recreational life of the 
rural regions and are contnbuting much to the 
general social uplift. These studies and plans 
contemplate the cooperation of the country 
churches, but they will fail, in part, if deprived 
of the assistance which the chutes theznselves 
can give. As the field of the umversity is 
many tunes huger than its campus so the 
program of Christian education must take m 
the ^tire state and nation. 

Two years ago* Professor Sand^son of Cornell 
University published the results of a study of the 
attitude of 416 institutioiiis of learning toward 
the problem of rural life. Only four pnvately- 
sopported institutions were found to be giving 
courses in rural sociology. On the other hand, 
of the 48 land-grant colleges studied, 64 per 
cent, were teaching rural sociology. Forty- 
five per cent of the 20 state universities studied, 
and 32 per cent of the 91 state normal schools 
were conducting courses m this subject 

STAIE NORMAL SCHOOLS 



existence and they are now prepanng the larger 
number of the teachers in the public schools 
A few years ago this task was performed by the 
church schools and colleges, if performed at all. 


The survey has already shown that many of 


T he majonty of the, state normal schools these otherwise well equipped schools are un- 
are of recent origin. The raising of the able to provide the rehgious instruction so 
Standards of teaching has brought them mto essential to the full equipment of the men and 
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women who are to take the leading partm ica’s public school teachers know and appre- 
forzmng the characters and ideals of American ciate the ininciples upon which a ChnstiaB de- 
children^ While the churches, working to- mocracy is founded. The greatness and difii- 
gether, are improving the instruction given in culty of this task would discourage any smglede- 
the Simday schools and are striving to bring nomination working alone. But it presents an 
about the return of religious instruction in the appealmg opportunity when ineiw^ aa a co- 
homes, they should make certain that Amer- operative ente^)^ 

The Problems 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE PROBLEMS 

A S AN illustration of some of the important 
^ and neglected student centers, one m- 
stance out of fourteen possible instances of hke 
magnitude may be cited. The survey is makmg 
a study of all these situations. 

On the west side of Chicago there is a group of 
medical and other professional schools of high 
grade wmch bring mto one section of the city 
four thousand students, induding those in the 
nurses’ training schools. This region, once a 
section m which many of Chicago’s lea^ng citi- 
zens lived, is now "down town,” and the ma- 
jonty of the residents hve in lodging houses. 

Churches are pressed with their own parii^ 
problems* They are not equipped dther with 
bufldmgs or with personnd to meet the religioiu 
needs of students and particularly of student^ 
who present so peculiarly important and diffi- 
cult a problem as do these. They have come to 
the professional schools with at least high school 
preparation and to the better schools with col- 
lege degrees. They are doing highly specialized 
work at a stage in their development when they 
are apt to look with disfavor upon religion 
as inexact and emotionat. Left alone, they 
gradually lose all mterest in religion, and, after 
their years of training, they leave this section 
with its untoward influences to enter upon pro- 
fessions in which they are destmed to become 
influential citizens m their commumties. 

During their student hfe in this section they 
are certainly left very much alone. Hsmy of 
tibiem are far fropa their homes. It has been 
fotind that among 1,80Q mvestigated, 41 states 
and 28 f<»r6ign countries were represented. The 
teachers and lecturers rardy live m the vicinity 
of the schools and therefore have ho opportu- 


nity to exert personal inflnenee upon the stu- 
dents outside of the classroom. There are few 
if any Christian homes open to these young men 
and women and the social life of the churches 
has little attraction. .The great majority never 
come into contact with vital Chnstsan influ- 
ences during their life as graduate students 

THE CHURCH AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

T he survey assumes that the public school 
system, from the primary grades to the 
umversity, is the logical outgrowth of what the 
churches began when they founded the first 
schools and colleges. It assumes that it is the 
duty of the state not merely to abolish illit- 
eracy but to provide opportumty for the highest 
possible development of all its youth. It as- 
sumes also that it is the duty of the churches 
to dev^op a sympathetic interest m the growth 
and support of these schools and univerrities 
through a knowledge of what they are doing. 

It recognizes the vahdity of the doctrine of 
the separation between rimreh and state and 
undostands that it is not the busmess of any 
church as an institution to mterfere with the 
management of the public schools. It empha^ 
sizes the duty of all citizens to remember that 
the public siffiool and university belong to idl 
the people and to realize that the same respon- 
sibihty exists for the moral and religious life 
of the students in these instftutions as for those 
m the homes and the churches. 

It assumes that the unselfish sociai service of 
these institutions and of their feculties in im- 
proving the conditions of life for all the people 
h religiotis m its motive an<f results in, and u|^ 
itself the outgrowth of, the Christian spfritf 
When the late President Van HiBe.bf WfeoonriRp 
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said, 'T shall not rest content until the benefi- 
cent influences of this university reach and 
hdp all the citizens of this commonwealth,** 
he i^ke as a prophet of the new day and in the 
name of the new education. When the late 
Josiah Strong saw what that and other univer- 
sities were doing to bring the methods and re- 
sults of modern scholarship to the solution 
of the vezmg problems of every home and fann 
and industry whare such help would be accepted 
he said: '*This is what 1 hoped the united 
churches would some time do.*’ 

Once more, the survey assumed that this splen- 
did religious motive cannot be maintained 
without vital rdhgion in the hearts of the teach- 
ers and studmits in all these mstitations. 

The number of state colleges and univerrities 
is so great that they cannot be described in 
general terms. Conditions vary greatly in 
different centers. Laws governing religious 
instruction are not uniform. Traditions of the 
campus, the personnel of the faculty, the 
strength and vitality of the churdies m the 
student quarter and many other factors must 
be conmdered. But there is not an mstitution 
among them that does not need and will not 
welcome the help of the churches. Very many 
are appealing for such help. 

Many surprising conditions are being disclosed. 
A few instances will illustrate: One state col- 
lege with 2,000 students during the twelve 
months is in a small community with but one 
church whose building will seat not more than 
250 people. Another is five miles distant from 
the nearest church. Another is served by two 
httle churches with less than forty members 
each, with buildings so small and so badly 
located that they are almost useless. There 
are many student conomunitieB without a 
church that is able to support a ministry ade- 
quate to the needs of the faculty and students. 
And the number of churches in the larger cen- 
ters that have made a serious attempt to brmg 
the students in large numbers withm the life 
and service of a Christian community is com- 
paratavely small On the other hand every 
church that is makmg this attempt is succeed- 
ing. The ultimate influences of this type of 
dmrch mimstiy are beyond computation. 


THE BIG PROBLEM 

T he big ]^blem is how best to keep alive 
the faith of the students enrolled m the 
schools and colleges which by law and tradi- 
tion are restrained from making adequate pro- 
vision for religious worship and instruction; 
how to* inspire the students with the Christian 
ideals of service while training the larger num- 
ber of them for gainful pursuits; how to keep 
them from becoming materialists whose only 
object of worship is success while making them 
effident in their vocations. In short, the prob- 
lem is to Vitaliy the student body with the 
spmt and teaching of Chnst. Among the 
particular problems are th^: 

1. To detennine what particular dhurches and 
Christian agencies are responsible for mamtam- 
ing organized work with students m each edu- 
cational center. 

2. To discover how these churches may do their 
part m providing for the religious needs of the 
students without reheving the university of 
its proper responsibihfy for the spiritual and 
moral culture of these same students. 

S. To learn how much of the mvestment in 
personnel and money shall be devoted to pas- 
toral care and counsel in personal rebgion and 
how much to class instruction in rdigious sub- 
jects. 

4. To canvas and consider the entire situation 
with regard to religious instruction m its many 
phases. 

5. To consider what each church shall do, 
acting alone, and what form of mterchurch or- 
ganization is possible to insure a unified pre- 
sentation of the claims of Chnst to the entire 
institution* 

6* To apportion responsibility between the local 
church and the state and national bodies of 
each denomination. 

7. The largest problem of all is how to arouse 
the churches to do their best work in these 
great centers of influence; to make them see the 
importance of providing enough and only 
enough church buildings of' the right sort; and 
to see th^ grtoter necessity of providing the 
preachers .and ^lestors mid teachers who know 
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how to lead students into the joy of Christian 
service. 

8. A tremendously important problem is tbat 
of organization. It should be possible to 
stand at the entrance of the campus and say 
truthfully that every student has been brought 
into contact with some positive Christian 
fluence. This cannot now be said. 

Calculate what one Christian physician may 
accomplish for good m the homes of the com- 
munity during a life time of professional sei^ 
vice; what one Christian mining engmeer may 
do to sweeten the lives of the employees of 
his compnay; what one educated Christian 
fanner may do in reviving the country church. 
Add to these the lawyer, the banker, the mer- 
chant, the editor, the teacher and all ^e others; 
and then multiply the result by the thousands 
who are preparing m these state institutions 
for positions of leadership and of power and 
we begin to see somethi:^ of the size of our 
problem. 

WHERE DOES THE 
RESPONSIBILITY REST? 

I NFORMATION such as is given m the 
table of church rdations which appears 
with this paragraph determines what chumhes 
are responsible, and it is usually true that these 
are the churches that have the largest memba^ 
ship in the state. 

The figures given are for the first half of the 
year 1919-20 and do not mdude the summer 
term, with the sinde exertion of Indiana 
University. The enrolment for the twelve 
months ^ be much larger and the church 
membership proportionatdy larger. 

It is interesting to note the large proportion of 
church members; 61.4 per cent of the total 
enrolment; of these 79,6 per cent made a report 
of their church rdations. Expenence in deal- 
ing with students always shows that many 
among those who do not report are church 
members. 

In every institution the reporting by students 
of churdh relations is voluntary. Some of the 
state umversities did not provide opportunity 
for such reporting until recently. The fact 


that so laigea number make this report is elo- 
quent evidence of the interest of the students 
in religion and is a challenge to the churches. 

Th^ are two lines of figures after the name of 
each mstit^on. The first gives the number 
who report themselves as members of the 
churches named, the second the numbers of 
those who are not members but who name the 
church of their choice or the one of which their 
parents are members. 

In the column under the heading "others" 
are brought together the smaller groups These 
include churches that easily afiUiate with the 
churches having the larger numbers. 

This second table is pnnted because the infor- 
mation given IS of e^pihl mterest with that in 
the first one, but the reports received were not 
complete enough to allow the calculation of 
defimte proportions. 

A glance at these tables shows that there is a 
definite number of denominations with a pecul- 
iar responsibility for maintaining organized 
student work in each center. It is not safe 
to decide how small a number shall determine 
the responsibihty of any one church when any 
one of these students m^t by proper stimulus 
and traimng become a Henry Drummond or a 
PhiOips Brooks. But no church ought to be 
wilhng to neglect a company of 75 potential 
leaders during the yearn when they are forming 
their philosophy of life and making the final de- 
mrion as to their vocation. 

FORCES AT WORK 

I ’’rilsiSE state colleges, universities, and nor- 
X. mal schools are agencies domg a part of 
the work of the church. 

Too m^ have looked upon these institutions 
as liabihties whereas they are genuine assets 
whenever the church stands behind them. Up- 
on the colleges and umversities, not including 
the normal schools, the states are spending 
more than $60,000,000 each year. In its origin, 
this amount is evenly distnbuted through 
taxation and is a burden to no one, and it 
pays for all the elements of education except 
re^on, leaving the churches free to do them 
own share without financial strain. 
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Student Ctiurcli Relations 


Selected 

State Instimtiona 

J anuarv— 1920 

Baptist 1 

:} 


j 

Fnends | 

Hebrew | 

1 

3 

Methodist | 

1 

Rooi'io Catholic | 

Unitonan | 


Total 

Memben 

Not Repotted | 

Total Enrollineot 

Colorado State Teachere* 

32 


I 24 

27 

1 


3 

102 

63 

•26 

3 

3 

319 


513 

College 

3 


m 

2 




30 

15 



5 

74 



Indiana Univeratty , 

159 




29 


S3 

805 

344 

115 

3 

192 

2221 


[-2659 


14 


m 

• 

1 


3 

98 

47 


4 

14 

244 



Iowa State College of Agn. 

16* 


230 

60 

13 


158 

986 

373 

ISS 

10 

102 

2459 


3727 

culture 

46 

104 

61 

9 

2 


37 

417 

139 

3 

5 


823 



Iowa, Staw Uoiverwty of 

126 

298 

151 

88 

13 


227 

861 

449 

418 

22 

157 

2823 

215 

3703 


-24 

a2i 

43 

24 

1 

2 

16 

300 

122 


23 

28 

665 



Kansas State Agricultural 

156 

92 

161 ! 

21 

11 


20 

630 

301 

86 


-61 

1539 

342 

2320 

CoUe«e 

56 

43 

58 

-6 



6 

176 

66 

13 


IS 

439 

* 


Michigan, Umversitv of . 

319 

483 

136 

529 

8 

188 

221 

994 

907 

578 

12 

222 

4597 

2126 

8012 


70 

315 

16 

116 

3 

76 

19 

311 

201 

! 24 

35 

103 

1289 



Kebraaka, University of . . 

169 

292 

183 

177 

14 

32 

208 

752 

458 

256 

29 

112 

2682 

576 

4084 


17 

137 

61 



• 

54 

322 

190 


14 

31 

826 



New Mexico. Univemty of ’ 

14 

11 

17 

12 



3 

43 

49 

25 


6 

180 

37 

274 

1 

S 

4 

... 

6 




16 

23 



3 

57 

• 


Pennsylvania, University of 

237 

76 

9 

482 

26 

449 

340 

419 

750 

893 

10 

187 

3878 

4069 

8800 


59 

24 


71 

16 

291 

3 

101 

94 


8 

186 

853 

• • 

• 

\Panlue University i 

133 

29 

247 

57 

28 

18 

107 

687 

281 

129 

-.1 

178 

1895 

312 

2710 

1 

38 

7 1 

105 

8 

1 

3 

2 

238 

67 

3 


31 

503 



TOTALS 

1509 

1525 

1646 

ifn 

ca 




3975 

2681 

90 

1220 

22593 

8436 

36802 


332 

733 

409 

|Bi| 

m 

Hil 

m 


964 

43 

89 

416 

5773 



PERCENTAGES . 

4 1 

4 1 

4 5 



feM 


131 

10 8 

7 3 

2 

3 3 

61 4 

22 9 

100 


9 

2 0 

X 1 

Bi 

■ 

m 

B 

B 

2 6 

1 

Z 

n 

IS 7 


*• • 


79 6% of all reporeinff are church raemhere 
20 4% eatpreas a church preference. 
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Student Church Relations 


State Iniititutiuns Reporting Combined 
Church Membertihip md Prcfercncea, 
Jmutry, 1920 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

J 

e 

•g 

1 

5 

g 

ll 

Roman Cathohe 1 

Unitarian | 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Cihtoiiua Srite Universitv 

4'!0 

400 

400 

1000 

100 


i:o 

1300 

1300 

900 

P 

3700 

9700 

Cornell Univeisity 

357 

357 


715 

22 

159 

126 

735 

1096 

607 

130 

277 

4622 

lllinoib State University 

421 

478 

579 

330 

7 

125 

314 

1598 

1196 

443 

29 

315 

5835 

Iowa Teachers College 

40 

91 

67 

18 

4 

2 

82 

564 

244 

P 

i 

102 

1214 

K xna IS State Univcrbity 

241 

195 

288 

166 

10 

19 

78 

986 

568 

152 

14 

132 

2799 

MiBbouri State Umveraity . 

480 

52 

534 

115 

» 

54 

44 

720 

489 

65 

9 

88 

2650 

Ohio State University 

240 

280 

45 

200 

34 

268 

380 

2143 

1209 

410 

20 

926 

6155 

Pennsylvania State Cotlege** . . 

108 

31. 

23 

134 

26 

63 

338 

* 

637 

168 

5 

263 

1796 

Members and Preferences 

2337 

1884 

1977 

2628 

203 

690 

1512 

8Q46 

6739 

2745 

207 

5803 

34771 

Percentages 

6 7 

5 4 

5 6 

7 5 

6 

2 0 

4 1 

23 1 

19 9 

7 8 

6 

16 7 

' 


*Na record of Metho<]Uts 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

T he laz^ number of active Christians m 
the faculties represents another force at 
work which will be able to do much more with 
proper leadeTship. Three of the smaller state 
colleges report 111, 185 and 240 such Christian 
members of their respective faculties In most 
of the faculties there are some who are religious 
but out of sympathy with the church; others who 
are indifferent, and some who are anti-religious. 
But before we dechne to regard the faculty 
as a possible religious force let us remember 
that ^ose who want to do positive Christian 
work have small chance^ for it in the classroom 
or on the campus, and that they need a vigor- 
ous near-by church; that many now indifferent 
have had no framing in religion and would re- 
spond to the stimulus of the nght sort of lead- 
ei^p, and that those who are antagonistic and 
whose teaching unsettles the faith of them stu- 
dents could have little mfluence if their teach- 
ing were confronted with the vigorous spintua] 
life of a church that is adequately meetmg the 
needs of the college community. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 

ANOTHER almost imused force is the 
JLX, mass of Christian students. 

Picture this possibiUty in institutions of differ- 
ent types in widely scattered parts of the coun- 
txy. In 1914 a study was made of the church 
relations of students and faculties in 50 state 
institutions The results were similar to those 
just stated. The army of freshmen in these 
great centers is eager to enter the fight for right 
but it waits for leadership. There were 7,000 
students m the recent Student Volunteer Con- 
vention m Des Momes, and there would have 
been 12,000 had there been room for so 
many The Protestant churches, one-fourth of 
the population of the Umted States, furnish 
most of the students in all the colleges and uni- 
versities The presence of these multitudes 
of Christian students in our colleges and um- 
versities is a challenge to the churches thay 
dare not ignore. 

Our bo3rs were eager to enlist for the World 
War although they knew the filth and suffer- 


STUDENT CHURCH RELATIONS 


rattNMi |37» 


Q’ 


REPOBTS FROM 
IS STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
JANUARY 1920 


* 


UmiERMIS 


OlSCtPUS 

coRSFiioAr^^ 


4,14> 

eAPTfSiTS 


4,1T0 


Ol: 


EPISCOPALIAN^ 


The whole number of students 
reporting Church Membership or 
Preference Is 63,137 Prom 20 per 
ceht. to 26 per cent, of the students 
jin these Institutions made no such 
ireport, and are not Included In the 
(figures here shown. 


ROBIIAN CATHOL1C904H 


imSCCLtANCOU^ 7^9 


PRtMHnTERiANS ' 


MgTH^WST l^nJti«NTg 
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mg and death they must encounter; and al- 
though they knew that if they came out alive 
they would lose years of the best part of thdr 
lives, yet they did not hesitate And why^ 
Eveiy school they had attended had its hag, 
Its pictures of Washington, Lmcoln and other 
heroes of the nation, its classes and teicts teach- 
ing the meaning and value of Amencan institu- 
tions and the pnce our fathers paid for hberty 
The nation had put much into them and m its 
time of need £hey were ready to give their all 
in return 

These same youths and others like them do not 
lespond with like abandon to the call of the 
church for heroic sacrifice When the church 
becomes as faithful m teaching the value of 
Christian institutions as the pubhc schools 
have been m teachmg patriotism she wifi get 
the same response firom her youth. 

It is expected that the survey will discover 
what 18 being done in all these centers to enlist 
faculty and students in Christian service and 
that it will show what more can be done in the 
immediate future. Already there are dear 
indications of progress 

Many churches in university centers have en- 
larged their program of student work and many 
are erecting or planning soon to erect new 
buildings with adequate class-rooms. Sev^al 
church boards of education have within the 
year added university secretanes to them staffs 
The Chnstian associations in many centers 
are employmg older and better trained secre- 
taries, and, best of all, decided progress has 
been made in forming interdiur^ oigamza* 
tions that include the Christian associations. 

CONDITIONS RECOGNIZED 

T he policy of some of the eastern states 
allows the granting of public funds for the 
partial support of an independent college or to 
the full support of cotain schools or depart- 
ments within a university, while the policy 
of the majority of the states requires that all 
institutions raving pubhc funds be kept 
under the full control of the state. This differ- 
ence has a distinct bearing upon the support 
of religious instruction. The mdependent in- 
stitution is hee to mamtam chapel services 


for public worship and to administer funds for 
the support of religious instruction. The col- 
lege under state control must observe the laws 
of its state With regard to religious instruction 
Even when there is no legal restncUon, the f^t 
that the institution bdongs to all the people 
makes it difficult to provide for religious m- 
struction without arousing adverse criticism 

ORGANIZATION 

I T IS the policy of the church workers m uni- 
versities and of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education so to organize^the work m 
each center that there shall be no unnecessary 
duplication either of equipment or of effort, 
and to plan so that there shall be a unified 
piogram for all the evangelical agencies 

In some of the smaller centers, begmmng this 
year, four denominations acting through theu 
boards of education are unitmg to pay the sal- 
ary and expenses of the one student-pastoi 
who represents the mterests of all. In a few 
of the larger centers these same church boards 
are unitmg to support a staff of thoroughly 
trained men and women, each one responsible 
for the mterests of his own church and at the 
same time m charge of one special department 
of instruction or activity. 

PROGRAM 

P ASTORAL care and provision for public 
worship does not meet all the needs of the 
students nor does it discharge all the responsi- 
bility of the churches Much interest is now 
being developed m providing adequate religious 
isatniction. As the amount of tl^ instruebon 
increases it will mean, no doubt, the formation 
of some sort of school of rehgion. The survey 
attempts to bring together aU the facts on this 
subject for a thorough study and report by a 
competent commission. Without such a study 
theire is danger that serious mistakes may be 
made which cannot easily be corrected after 
they are embodied in permanent buildings 
and organizations. At present none of these 
enterprises have gone so lar as to become rigid 
The present survey comes at a time when it 
is possible to reetudy all the methods and 
policies and to reduce waste by preventing 
mistakes. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 

I N ORDER to hold the attention of the commimity in this generation the minister 
must be thoroughly trained for his task. No physician is permitted to prac- 
, tise until he has completed years of rigid preparation for his chosen field but 
one-half the men who enter the ministry today haye not taken nor have they been 
afforded seminary training. 

To meet this situation adequately the church must provide its seminanes with the men, 
eqmpment and other resources necessary to give the grade of instruction properly 
demanded of its ministers. In a peculiar sense seminaries and trainmg-schools serve 
the denomination and commumty at large rather than a small local constituency. 
Their graduates minister both at home and abroad. 

These schools therefore should receive general support and be brought to an 
adequate standard of excellence throughout the country. 

As the theological seminary is the chief type of institution which furnishes profession- 
ally trained men for the church it is obvious that the interest of the church in a thor- 
oughly trained leadership is measured by the support which it gives to the seminaries. 
Too often we are disposed to accept an efficient leadership as a matter of course with- 
out recQgm2dng the obligation incurred in the production of such leadership. The 
s^ninaries have a much greater claim cm the church than has been recognized. 

The training-schools are attopting to serve widdy diversified fidds and to meet 
peculiar needs. They not only aim to give their students the tools with which to 
work but actually to train them in the use of these tools. 

Both these classes of institutions are profoundly affected by the times. Material 
and spiritual readjustments are forced upon them. They cope constantly with new 
problems and issues. They face the difficult task of keeping pace with the trend 
of higher rdigious education, and, at the same time, they are attempting to direct its 
course and interpret its significance. 

The seminary is also reaching out throu^ extension work, institutes, and summer 
courses to the great mass of professional and lay rdigious workers who have not had 
advanced instruction. This fidd, its needs and possibilities, must be measured and 
provided for. 
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The Seminary Field 


ALL the Piotestant "theological semina- 
XV nes” and "tiaimng-schools" professing 
to prepare for specialized forms of leligious 
leadership come within the scope of this divi- 
sion of the survey. These institutions numbei 
Approximately 200 About 140 are called 
theological seminaries. The other 60 aie more 
generally thought of as training-schools 

The vast majority of these schools are under 
denominational control. A dozen seminal les 
and one-half as many training-schools claim in- 
dependence. Among these independent schools 
aie to be found several of the strongest institu- 
tions m the country. 

LOCATION AND 
DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 

F or the location and denominational con- 
trol of these schools attention is called 
to the map on pages 192 and 193. It is at once 
evident t^t the situation of these schools has 
been governed by histoiical consideiations. 
Their location generally lepiesents the needs 
of a previous generation rather than those of 
the present. More than one-third of all the 
seminanes and traimng-schools in the country 
are in New England and the North Atlantic 
states. Approximately but one-fourth are west 
of the Mississippi. 

An illustration of the divergence between the 
location of semingnes and the distnbution of 
denominational constituency is found m the 
fact that 50 per cent of all the seminanes of 
Congregational affiliation are m New England 
while five-eighths of the membership of the 
denomination is west of the Hudson. 


As between uiban and nnal location, the fact 
that neaily all tiaming-schools aie in large cen- 
teis can no longei be ignoied by the seminanes 
Gieat laboratoiies foi the study of human 
society in all its complex foims in ouj cosmo- 
politan centers aie pioving to be as vital to 
the life of the semmaiy whose denomination 
IS laigely urban as foi the training-school 

LIMITS OF THE FIELD 

T he determination of the field cannot \ et 
be fully stated. Discnmmations will be 
made as the suivey progresses between semi- 
nanes, training-schools and schools of religion 
at state univeisities and divinity houses and 
departments of Biblical instruction in colleges 
Overlapping and duplication as yet aie inevit- 
able. 

There has never been a list of these institutions 
which was comprehensive or accurate eithei 
as to number or classification^ The lack of 
such a list gives evidence as to the neglect of 
this field in the past. The first step m the sui- 
vey therefoie involved the formulation of a 
working list of schools. In the interest ot 
fairness it seemed ad\nsable to include tenta- 
tively those institutions which by long custom, 
by the classification of denominational and 
government agencies or by their own claims 
were rated as seminaries or training-schools. 
At the same time it was recogmzed that many 
schools so listed might more properly fall under 
other classifications when the survey was com- 
pleted. The completed survey will afford for 
the first tune a basis for accuzately evaluating 
and hsting all the agencies in this field. 


T ake the Cambridge calendar, or take the Oxford calendar for two 
hundred years; look at the church, the parliament, or the bar, and it 
has always been the case that the men who were first in the competition 
of the schools have been first in the comoetition of Ufe,— Afacm/Zov. 
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Problems Involved 


WHAT THE CHURCH DEMANDS 
OF THE SEMINARY 

T !HE demands made upon these seminanes 
and training-schools are almost over- 
whelming. It required five thousand men every 


WHERE WE GET OUR 
MINISTERS 


“CHRISTIAN 

COLLEGES „SISSS"«. 


600 1,500 

COULEGE COLLEGE 
TRAINED GRADUATES 
ENTER ENTER 

SEMINARY SEMINARY 


THBOLOGtCAL 
AND TlUWlNe 


1,800 1,500 WITH 

SEMINARY SEMINARY 
GRADUATES TRAINING 
ENTER ENTER 
MINISTRY MINISTRY 


; . , 175,000 

rabTt^ANt MINISTERS 
AViEfMGE LENSTH 

ofsetvftct 


MORE THAN 5,000 A YEAR 
BY DEATH, SUPERANNUATION 
CHANGE OF OCCUPATION 
DROP OUT 


year merely to fill the gaps in the ranks of the 
ministry at home without sending a sins^e man 
into new fields or providing for the normal m- 
crease in population. These men the semi- 
naries simply do not have. That the quota 
which they supply each year is considerable 
is indicated by the accompanying chart Yet 
it would require an eicpandon of at least 50 
per cent, simply to meet the needs of the church 
m our home land. 

EDUCATIONAL SOURCES OF 
THE MINISTRY 

T WO hundred schools are attempting to 
tram the leaders in the field of greatest 
need for a nation of 110,000,000 people. But 
when we undertake to estimate the demand 
made upon the seminary for a wider world lead- 
ership ^e figures are even more astonishingly 
large The foreign missdonary program con- 
templates training a spintual army to reach a 
world of 1,600,000,000 souls. Here are 200 
officers’ training-schools which are expected 
to provide Ammca’s part of this type of pro- 
fessional leadership for these hundreds of mil- 
hons With the most hberal allowance for 
what other enlightened countries can contribute 
the responsibihty for the leado^p of literally 
millions of souls rests upon every one of these 
schools. This 18 their task. 

NEEDS 

T he need is two-fold: first, to provide insti- 
tutions capable of training men adequately 
for a large part m the task of Christianizing 
the world, and, second, to secure men of large 
capacity in sufficient numbers to be trained for 
the task. 

The need of adequate funds is basic. With 
these provided many other Ols can easily be 
cured. No accepted study has ever been made 
to determine the exact aasets necessaiy for a 
standard seminary, but figures based on a study 
of some 80 institutions suggest $600,000 as a con- 
servative estimate of the needed assets. 
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Another study shows that 67 seminaries of 8 
leading denominations have $31,295,000, or 
about half the total assets of all the institutions 
m the field. 

If all the seminaries m America measured up 
to this standard the aggregate of their assets 
would be over $100,000,000 mstead of the 



$64,000,000 accredited to them through the 
reports to the Umted States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Even this is an estimate on a pre-war 
basis and does not take mto account either pres- 
ent conditions or future expansion. Fully 50 
per cent must be added to mcome to maintain 
even the pre-war standard. 

Seminaries are not in a position to increase 
to any great extent their mcome without help. 
Almost none collect tmtion fees. Their alumm 
do not enter money-making professions Then- 
best faculty members are eagerly sought for 
service in better paying positions. One professor 
recently refused an $8,000 position to remain m 
the seminaiy at a salary of $2,200. Such a 
sacrifice may be a credit to the man and a com- 
pliment to ^e institution,^ but it is not a credit 
to the church which by neglecting to provide 
adequate financial support makes the sacrifice 
necessary. 

Even m the long established schools, oppoitu- 
mties for outstanding service m exceptional 
times and strategic places are demed by lack 
of funds. 

Assuming proper financial support, with all that 
It implies m equipment, trained ^ulty and 
other resources, the seminaries would still be 
conscious of the problem of adapting their work 
to modem exigencies. This condition affects 
profoundly the life of the schools, and it must 
be met 

It is a significant fact, shown in the accompany- 
ing chart, that semifiary attendance is fafiing 
to keep pace with the growth of the church. 
Careful attention must be given to determining 
the causes and to meeting the requmements of 
this situation. 

One of the most obvious and serious problems 
involved m securing attendance is the basic 
one of mmisterial salaries. The law of s^- 
preservation is a rigorous one for the average 
mmister. The college student, if he is consid- 
ering the ministry as a calhng, weighs carefUUy 
the problem of meeting the needs of a family 
on the mcome he may reasonably expect to 
receive. Undoubtedly seminary attendance 
is dinunished materially because of such facts 
as those revealed in the following comparison 
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of the average income of the minister with that 
of men in other professions 


Occupation 

Over 

$8,000 

Over 

$5,000 

Lawyers . 

1 m 6 

Im 9 

Doctors . 

lin 76 

Im 12 

Engmeers . . 

Im 9 


Manufacturera 

Im 10 

lin 12 

Architects . 

lin 10 


Merchants 

lin 22 

Im 33 

Commer. Travders 

lin 22 

lin 50 

Ministers . 

lin 100 

lm240 


The majority of ministers get less than 

$ 1 , 000 . 

Closely correlated with the problem of senu- 
naiy attendance is the pressang one of student 
help. So long as the majority of men entering 



these sdiools come from the less favored 
class financially, more student help must be 
provided. 

Some denominations meet this m part by loan 
funds. While this plan has many advantages 
it requbmthe yoimg minister to enter his career 
under a burden of debt. GNher denominations 
provide scholarships and direct gifts Although 
denominational boards are m this way supple- 


menting the work of the seminanes in holding 
their students, much more must be done if 
the supply is to equal the demand. 

Much depends also upon methods of recrmtmg. 
The challenge of the ministiy must be more ade- 
quately presented to strong men. Since but 
14 students graduate from college, out of every 
1,000 pupils entering the first grade of school, 
much more effort must be made to reach this 
very small group with the claims of the modem 
ministry. 

In view of the heavy demand being made 
upon the seminanes and traming schools 
eveiy agency available must be called to their 
rehef, 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 

A ttention has been called to the educa- 
L tional resources of the ministry, but the 
accompan 3 nng diagram will illustrate more 
clearly the relative numbers of college graduates 
and of partially trained college men. The 
following figures are taken from the government 
reports and show the total number of students 
attendmg theological s&hools as wdl as the 
proportion of those having had full,'partial and 
no college trauung. 

In 1890 ^ per cent were college graduates 

Inl914rl6 64.2 " " 

In 1916-16 66.7 « “ « 

In 1916-17 665 

If those who pursued partial college courses are 
mcluded, the following percentages represent 
the facts: 

In 1914-16 . .... 87.1 per cent 

In 1915-16 . . . .86.6 » 

In 1916-17 . . . . 88.4 “ 

One denomination reported m 1914 that 94.5 
per cent, of its ministers were graduates of col- 
leges. The percentage of college graduates 
m its seminanes is far above the averages indi- 
cated in the above table. This is exceptional. 
There are other denominations however in 
which the proportion falls as low as 5 per cent 
The seminanes are far from uniformity of re- 
quirement for entrance. Some are strict^ 
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graduate schools, many appioach this ideal but 
a very large number receive men into their 
classes without the application of stringent 
academic tests 

The training schools as a class do not requue 
as much preparation as the seminaries. A 
veiy few demand college diplomas, while great 
numbers of them ask little more than an 
elementary education 

OCCUPATIONAL SOURCES 

I N THE matter of recruiting the mimstiy 
due consideration should be given not only 
to the educational sources but to the somil 
classes fiom which the men come. The farm 
has led all other fields m producing men for the 
ministry The next largest number has come 
from the homes of nunisters Prom other occu- 
pations men have entered the pulpit in very 
small numbers. While these fields can never 
be overlooked, new emphasis must be placed 
upon secunng recruits in much larger numbers 
from the more competitive and aggressive occu- 
pations A scientific study of the entire field 
must be made and an adequate program adopted 
for attracting strong men to the ministry from 
a much wider range of trades and professions. 
It should be more nearly representative of all 
social classes. 


THE PARENTS OF MINISTERS 

ILLUSTRATED BY THREE DENOMINATIONS 


Farmors 



PReSBYTERIAN PRESBYTERIAN METHODIST 

USA. SOUTH EPISCOPAL 

soXrm 


THE HOMES OF FARMERS AND MINISTERS 
PRODUCE THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF 
OUR MINISTERS 


A Clarion Call for Trained Leaders 

T he Methodist Episcopal Church calls for thirteen thousand new leaders 
during the next five years to cany out the Centenary program. The 
Life Work Department of the Interchurch World Movement estimates that 
we will need one hundred thousand new trained leaders during the next five 
years. It is estimated that Protestantism needs immediately five thousand 
foreign missionaries to bring the work up to the point at whidh it would have 
been if the war had not occurred.--Fr<mA W, Bible. 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Presbytenan Church could use in their 
work the entire present output of our theological seminaries, leaving none for 
the ministry in titiis country.— Roberf E. Speer. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in India is working in that country on a 
2S per cent, efficiency basis because of an insuffiaent number of leaders. 
They are baptizing fifty thousand converts per year and turning away one 
hundred and fifty thousand.— Arf/iur Bruce Moss. 
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Present Forces in the Field 


I N VIEW of the heavy ta^ before these 
schools, they are decidedly inadequate. 
There is a sufficient number but, on the whole, 
too many are of an unsatisfactory quahty. 
Of the 200 now in the fidd, perhaps 5 per cent, 
may be classed as of exceptionally high stand- 
ing; 10 per cent, as strong; 35 per cent, as fair; 
and 60 per cent as weak. 

RANK AND STANDING 

T here is no uniformity in rank and stand- 
ing between denominations and all too 
httle withm denommations. Any sort of insti- 
tution may bear the name of a ^'theological 
seminary*' or "trainmg-school," ranging all the 
way from those having but a single instructor 
and little or no equipment up to the few which 
possess large faculties sometimes luxuriously 
provided for. The greatest uniformity may 
be found among those classed as " mdependent" 
Only a few denominations have a standard even 
of their own. 

DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 

S OME denominations, like the Lutherans, 
exerdse strict control over their semina- 
ries; whereas others, sudi as the Congrega- 
tioiuJists, have practically no control. Many 
schools of denopiinational origm have in recent 
years become independent. This tendency is 
significant. Three-fourths of the 200 institu- 
tions m the fidd are affiliated with or controlled 
by dght denominational groups, as shown in 
'Idle accompanying tentative list. 

The remaining one-fourth is distributed among 
many smaller denominations. 


Denominational 

Groups 

Seminaries 

Trammg- , 
Schools 1 

Baptist 

14 

7 1 

Congregational . 

8 

6 

Disciples 

9 

2 

Lutheran 

24 


Methodist 

15 

13 

Presbyterian 

20 

5 

Episcopalian 

13 

i 3 

Rdormed 

7 



FIELD SERVED 

T he field served by mdividual schools vanes 
greatly, dependmg largely upon the size, 
purpose and constituency. Some, by the very 
nature of the case, serve local communities 
almost exclusively while others extend their 
helpfiil influence to the ends of the earth. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 
SEMINARY GRADUATES 

T he accompanying maps show the location 
of the alumm of a high-grade seminaxy of 
average size. Multiply m imagination the 
influence of this one school by the number of 
schools reaching out mto world-service andyou 
will have a good mental picture of the cunrenls 
of power over the earth emanating from these 
spintual centers. Although the forces in the 
field even as at present equipped are rendering 
a far-reaching service yet the vastly greater 
work still to be accomplished demands that the 
seminaries and training-schools attain their 
highest effidency. 


T O EDUCATE the reason without educating the desire is like 
placing the repeating rifle in the hands of the savage.— jffer&erf 
Spencete 
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Proposed Policies and Program 


STUDY OF THE SURVEY 

C OMPETENT commissions will make a 
careful study of the material collected by 
the survey. From this fund of information 
deductions will he diawn and policies and pro- 
grams recommended. 

PROVISION OF FUNDS 

T hose institutions especially deserving 
help should receive immediate attention 
Their needs and opportunities should be care- 
fully balanced Investment in these schools 
should be more judiciouisly made 

Schools strategically located and senously 
grapplmg with the needs of the day should be 
encouraged m every way possible. The policy 
should be to promote all those that have the 
vision of service and that are seriously attempt- 
ing to realize tbs vision in human society. 

CREATION OF GOOD WILL 

F rom this study it is expected that ways and 
means may be found of placing before the 
college and university student, with proper 
emphasis and digmty, the cause of higher 
rdigious education and of the ministzy. 

The claims of these schools will be brought to 
the attention of the general public in ways most 
hdpful to them and to the churches they repre- 
sent. The attention of men of means will be 
called to this held of mvestment as one having 
the greatest strategic importance A new atti- 


tude of intelligent appreciation towards semi- 
nanes and training-schools should follow. 

RAISING OF STANDARDS 

W eaker schools will be urged to raise 
their standards as rapidly as possible. 
Ways and means of doing this are to be studied. 
Spintual as well as academic tests should be 
applied to all alike. 

ESTABLISHING NORMS 

F rom the information provided, norms foi 
types of work m seminaries and training- 
schools are to be ascertsuned. General lines 
of cleavage between classes and grades of in- 
stitutions will be determined. Classification 
and standardization will be made possible if 
this shall prove desirable 

COORDINATION AND 
COOPERATION 

T he policy of promotmg efficiency through 
coordination and cooperation wherever 
possible will be followed. This will minimize 
duplication and make greater specialization pos- 
sible within and between institutions of differ- 
ent classes and denominations The methods 
of securing this much needed coordination 
and specialization are to be most carefully 
studied. 

‘*NOW ARB THEY MANY MEMBERS, 
YET BUT ONE BODY " 


T he Budget Table for Americaa Educatkxi is Table IV, appear- 
ing on pages 304 and 305 of this volume. It presents the 
financial needs both by denominations and by types of work carried 
on. ^cial attention is called to the fact Ibat while most figures 
are for a one year budget, others are for a two year or a five year 
budget, but in each case these variations are clearly indicated. The 
interpretative foot note ^ould be carefully noted. 
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A National Emergency 


T he United States of America has been invaded 
by three enemy armies which threaten our national 
existence. First, there is within our borders an 
army of five and one-half million illiterates above nine years 
of age; second, there is an army of fifty million people 
above nine years of age who are not identified with any 
church— Jewish, Catholic or Protestant; third, there is an 
army of twenty-seven million Protestant children and youth, 
under twenty-five years of age, who are not enrolled in any 
Sunday school or other institution for religious training. 

If these three armies should form in double column, three 
feet apart, they would reach one and one-fifth times around 
the globe at the equator. If they should march in review 
before the President of the United States, moving double 
column at the rate of twenty-five miles a day, it would take 
the three armies three years and five months to pass the 
President. 

These three interlocking armies constitute a triple alliance 
which threatens the life of our democracy. Patriotism 
demands that every loyal American enlist for service and 
wage three great campaigns— a campaign of American- 
ization> a campaign of adult evangelism, and a campaign 
for the spiritual nurture of childhood. 

The American Religious Education Survey Department 
presents in the following pages certain fants and needs 
which have been revealed by the survey now in progress. 
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Intelligence and Righteous 

Universal Education is the Only 

T he fundamental elements of a nation^s strength are the intelligence and moral insight 
of its people. The machinery with which a democracy sets each new generation on the 
shoulders of the race is the public school system. Through the public schools the state 
secures an effective, socially-minded, homogeneous citizenship. It. gives common knowledge 
and develops common skills, common attitudes and common id^ls. Its curriculum, besides 
providing for individual needs, contains common elements which become the basis of the 
likemindedness of the people and insure united and collective activity. It is thus that social 
solidarity is secured in a democracy. 

The world war revealed many defects in our educational system. It has clearly shown the 
importance of rural education, the necessity for a complete program of physical and health 
education, the need of radical measures to reduce adult illiteracy, the necessity for the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers and the equalizing of _ educational oppor- 
tunities. The Smith -Towner Bill, how pending before Congress, is the nation^s educa- 
tional program for the reconstruction period. This 
bill creates a department of education in our national 
government and places a secretary of education in the 
President's cabinet. For the first time in our nation's 
life it provides a national educational policy. This is 
done without limiting the initiative and self-govem- 
ment of states and cities. The active support of this 

bill by the church is but an expression of a deep-seated NO. s \ 

conviction of the Protestant church that Christian 
citizens should aid the state in guaranteeing adequate 
educational privileges to all the children of the nation 
regardless of whether they are born in centers of wealth 
or in the midst of poverty.. 

We have set out to build the most effective system of 
public schools which the world has ever seen. These 
schools will give us a people physically and mentally 
capable of sustaining a sociaHzed-industrial-democracy. 
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ness Must be Coextensive 

Guarantee of Democratic Government 

B ut the democratic state has not yet established the machinery which will conserve and 
perpetuate the moral and spiritual achievements of the race and guarantee that the 
citizenship of the future will be dominated by the highest of moral and spiritual ideals. 
Democracy must learn how to make intelligence and righteousness coextensive. , A new piece 
of machinery must be created and made a vital, integral part of the life of every community. 
This new piece of machinery must spiritualize our citizenship just as the public school makes it 
wise and efficient. The nation that can build this new machinery will write a new page in the 
history of democratic government. 

The task of religious education is to motivate conduct in terms of a religious ideal of life. In a 
democracy the common facts, attitudes and ideals which constitute the basis of collective 
activity must be surcharged with religious interpretation. Spiritual significance and God, 
consciousness must permeate the entire content of the secular curriculum. The nationa 
public school system must be supplemented hy^ a unified programi of religious education 

which will insure a cultured, efficient and righteous, citi- 
zenship. Unless such a prqgram of religious educa- 
* — ^ 1 — created there is great dangei* that a 

% I system of public schools will become naturalistic and 

^ — materialistic in theory and practise and that the direction 

social development will be determined by the secular, 

influences within the state rather than by the spiritual 

''■ssjViT forces represented by the church. 

Each religious denomination has as its greatest present 
responsibility the development of an efficient system of 
church schools and the correlation of these schools with 
those of other denominations into a xmified program 
of religious education for the American people. Such 
a system of schools will sustain the spiritual ideals of 
our democracy, aiid guarantee that intelligence and 
righteousness will'be (joextensive. 
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Table Showing Distribution of Population of United States by States, by Religious 
Denominations, and those not Members of any Religious Denomination 
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Table Showing the Distribution of Persons Under Twenty-five Years of Age in the 
United States by States, and those not Attending Protestant Sunday School 


ChiUnn in United SUtes 
Under Age 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Another 

Nfon-Protcatant 

Paititt 

Prateetant 

Not Reported 
(Nominally 
IVotntant) 

No » Sunday 
School 

LessCndle Rdl 




Per (xnt 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


AUbomd 

1.418.360 

a 27,960 1 9 

0,650 

5 

2,830 

2 

757,200 

534 

623,720 44 C 

263,500 191 


Anzona 

131,890 

25.000 18 9 

500 

4 

560 

4 

10,760 

82 

95,070 72 1 

27,740 262 


Arkansas 

1,059,800 

13,800 1 3 

3.000 

3 



405,700 

383 

637,300 60.1 

141,000 13 5 


California 

1,241,900 

6 243,950 19 6 

26,090 

21 

16,140 

13 

210,990 

17 C 

744.730 600 

265,820 27 8 

f , 

Colorado 

464.';i0 

53,410 11 5 

6,840 

1.5 

5,100 

11 

91,560 

19 7 

307,600 66 2 

88,870 22 3 

M 

Connecticut 

594,720 

252,180 42 4 

31,420 

53 

4,160 

7 

143,110 

241 

163,850 27 5 

133,070 43 3 

1 > ‘•t 

Delaware 

103 270 

C 18.720 181 

1,820 

18 

100 

.1 

30,880 

29 S 

51,750 501 

39,720 481 

' ' 

Dist of Columbia 

ISSJOW 

d 

4,200 

27 

770 

S 

54,640 

35 2 

95,480 616 

68,740 45 8 

7 *') 

Florida 

513.060 

28,560 5 6 

3,610 

.7 

3,590 

7 

209,860 

40S 

267.440 521 

87,870 184 

1^1,1 ) 

(Georgia 

1,766,460 

11,830 6 

13,670 

8 

1,760 

.1 

1,005,950 

56 S 

733.250 41 6 

374,610 215 


Idaho . 

231,49C 

9,360 4 0 

560 

2 

35,580 

15 4 

33,560 

14 5 

152,430 65 9 

19,110 102 


Illinois 

3.055,140 

732,070 23 9 

120,870 

39 

21,380 

? 

785,670 

25 7 

1,395.150 45 8 

775.240 3 5 5 


Indiana 

1,389,390 

137,940 9 9 

12,650 

9 

2,820 

2 

486,140 

35 C 

749,840 54 0 

615,130 498 


Iowa 

1,134,630 

135,400 119 

7,930 

7 

5,670 

5 

369,980 

326 

615,650 54 3 

382,590 38 8 

rtj 11 j 

Kansas , , . 

944,450 

67,420 71 

4,820 

s 

2,830 

.3 

270,490 

28 < 

598,890 63 5 

400,700 461 

12 i. HI 

Kentucky 

1,340 690 

97,840 73 

7,480 

5 

2,680 

2 

529,420 

395 

703,270 52 5 

392.440 31 8 

il) '*1 

Louisiana 

1,095,600 

365,130 33 3 

7,500 

.7 

1,090 

1 

290,040 

265 

431,840 39.4 

89,200 12 3 


Maine , * 

342,030 

67,150 196 

3,250 

.9 

1,710 

5 

56,710 

16 C 

213,210 62.4 

111,720 414 

11 r>M 

Maryland « 

686.830 

4136,350 191 

31,320 

46 

2,050 

3 

192.490 

28 C 

324,620 47 3 

268,420 51 9 

21', n 

Massachusetts 

1.699,180 

623.180 3 6 7 

85,350 

S,C 

16,990 

1C 

308,530 

181 

665,130 39 2 

315.030 32 3 


Michigan 

U16,190 

309,430 20 4 

30,99b 

20 

6,060 

4 

352,340 

23 2 

817,370 53.9 

500,750 42 8 

'll.l'rl 

Minnesota . 

1,225,590 

256,250 20 9 

16,670 

14 

4,900 

4 

346,660 

28 3 

601,110 490 

217.280 229 

T'ki.iJi) 

Mississippi . 

1,205.700 

18,550 1 5 

2,370 

2 

1,200 

.1 

602,640 

500 

580,940 48 2 

418,580 354 

7'./h)i) 

Missouri 

1,749,090 

274,730 IS 7 

41,210 

2.3 

6,850 

.4 

532,550 

304 

893,750 51.2 

502,310 35 2 


Montanii 

222,270 

49,040 22 1 

1,180 

S 

1,770 

8 

22,020 

99 

148,260 66 7 

51,920 30.5 


Nebraska 

693,420 

69,800 101 

7,310 

1.C 

2,770 

.4 

201,290 

290 

412,250 59.5 

163,830 26,7 

42f>,9<*( 

Nevada 

40,970 

/ 

100 

.2 

1,720 

4.2 

3.640 

89 

35,510 86 7 

3,620 92 


New Hampshire 

195,540 

59,660 30 5 

1,430 

.7 

970 

S 

35,390 

181 

98,090 502 

60J)20 45 0 

».fi,lV) 

New Jersey. , 

L446.810 

376,230 26.0 

71,740 

49 

5,780 

.4 

374,380 

259 

618,680 428 

382.270 38 5 


(New Mexico 

249,950 

82.930 33 2 

500 

2 

990 

4 

22,830 

91 

142,700 57.1 

30,180 182 

IP 9.1) 

'New York 

4,916,280 

1,478,950 300 

753,840 

154 

39,330 

8 

906,770 

184 

1.737,390 35 5 

808,610 30.6 

1 7P 4/0 

'North Carolina 

1,484,970 

4,940 ,3 

2,990 

.2 



825,440 

550 

651,600 43,9 

586,280 39.7 

4^5,. 40 

North Dakota.. 

436.230 

59,770 13.7 

850 

2 

43Q 

.1 

124,440 

28.5 

250,740 57 5 

60,590 16.1 

Kki.SOO 

.Ohio . . 

2.449.680 

425,350 174 

78,190 

32 

7,340 

3 

798,350 

32.6 

1,140,450 46.5 

778,140 40.1 

I.0‘ 2,m 

jOklahomn 

1,351,010 

27,340 2,0 

2,040 

a 

1,350 

.1 

289,240 

21.4 

1,031,040 763 

291,120 22.0 

1.0.HIIOJ 

Oregon 

387,890 

32,290 8.3 

4,390 

1.1 

2,710 

.7 

80.780 

20.8 

257,720 691 

95,280 ,27.4 

2W 17.) 

Penniylvonitt. 

4,330.020 

1,158,500 26.7 

161,200 

3.7 

7,980 

2 

1,363,020 

31.5 

1,639,320 37 9 

1.825,540 60.8 

'J7’i.'ml 

(Rhode Island.. 

294,150 

129.250 43 9 

9,630 

3.3 

2,940 

1,0 

47310 

161 

104,820 35.7 

48,890 321 

•n,mi 

1 Sooth Carolina 

1,035,210 

6,300 ,6 

3,030 

.3 

8,010 

.8 

722,450 

69.8 

295,420 285 

318,490 31.3 

Hft,\Vl 

South Dakota 

379,990 

48.200 126 

660 

.2 

370 

.1 

107,940 

284 

222,820 58 7 

52,380 15.8 

2i0,'< ') 

Tennessee, 

1,313,630 

14,250 1 1 

7,990 

6 

1,310 

.1 

552,310 

m 

737,770 56 2 

316,570 24i 

971I.1’|) 

Texu 

2,664.090 

273,960 103 

18,190 

.7 

2,660 

1 

881,800 

33.1 

1,487.480 55 8 

917,700 38 7 

M7f. iN.1 

Utah 

253,000 

g 8.890 3J 

2.130 

.8 

124,970 

49.4 

8,920 

3.5 

108D90 42.8 

9,880 89 


Vermont . 

160,570 

39,960 24.9 

970 

.6 

640 

.4 

35,970 

22.4 

83,030 51.7 

50,570 42.4 

/.2.SI0 

Virginia 

1,261,420 

6 24,390 1 9 

8,780 

.7 

2,510 

.2 

653300 

518 

572,240 45 4 

363,490 29 6 

8fj0,0K-) 

Wwhington 

734,800 

48,680 6.6 

4,190 

.6 

3,670 


167.030 

22 7 

511,240 69.6 

165>250 24.4 


West Viiginii. 

805,180 

i 34,200 4 2 

2,920 

.4 

800 

.1 

261,810 

323 

505.450 62 8 

276,700 36.1 

47\(.W 

Wisconsin 

1,314,120 

307,960 23 4 

14,860 

n 

3,840 

r3 

361,730 

27.5 

625,730 47.7 

191,410 194 

7/‘i.SW 

Wyoming 

88,780 

9.120 10,2 

230 

_3 

5,230 

59 

9,110 

103 

65,090 7J3 

13,730 185 

V..J40 


53,575,040 

8,676,170 16,1 

I,63ai]0 

3.1 

376,910 

.7 

16,935,540 31.6 

2^956^20 48.5 

14,361,900*33.5 
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Lessons from Statistics 

T here are 16,935,000 children and youth Tunder twenty-five ydais of age) 
in the Protestant church homes of the United States. Approxiinatdy 
15,617,000 children are enrolled in the Sunday schools or are on cradle or 
font rolls. This leaves 1,318,000 children of Protestant church homes who are not 
reached by the educational program of the Protestant church. But all of the 
15,617,000 members of Sunday schools or cradle rolls are not from church homes. 
Many are from non-church homes. When th^ have been deducted it will be seen 
that there are miMons oj children in Protestant church homes who are not being touched 
by the edwcatwrud program oj the church. 

The figures given here for Protestant religious school enrolment includes 168,723 
tjhildren and youth enrolled in Protestant parochial schools distributed as follows; 
Lutheran, 126,927; German Evangelical, 17,410; Protestant Episcopal, 14,086; 
Christian Reformed, 10,000. 

The map at the bottom of this page will reward careful study in connection with the 
statistical tables on pages 206 and 207. 


AMERICANS GREATEST PERIL 

THE SPIRITUAL NEGLECT OF CHILDHOOD 

ndw2S*Mn),n 
ftnohniMiqrn 
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It is not possible to tell what proportion of the children from Protestant church 
families attend religious schools because of the enrolment of children from non-church 
homes in Protestant rdigious schools. 


Our dbildren and youth, (under twenty-five years of age) are distributed as follows: 


Denominatilon 

In Sunday, 
Parochial or 
Congregational 
School 

Not m Sunday, 
Parochial or 
Congregational 
Sdiool 

Total 

Roman Cathohc (includmgRuthenian 
Catholic). 

Jewish .... ... 

Protestant children and children whose 
parents are not reported as belong- . 
mg to any faith (nominally Protes- 
tant) 

*Dom not Inehide Cndle or Font RoS (1.235,740) 

1,870,000 

87,000 

•14,361,900 

6,806,000 

1,543,000 

28,629,950 

8.676.000 

1.630.000 

42,891,860 


Summarizing the columns above we have the following startling facts: 


Denomination 

Numbered 

Children 

Number not in 
Religious 
Schools 

Number in 
Religious 
Schools 

Per Cent not 
in Religious 
. Schools 

Catholic 

8,676,000 

6,806,000 

1,870,000 

87,000 

784 

Jewish. . . 
Protestant and nomi- 

1,680,000 

1,643,000 

95.2 

nally Protestant . 

42,891,860 

*28.629,960 

14.361,900 

66.5 

Totals 

*IiicludciCnid]«or 

68,197,860 

86,878,950 

16,318,900 

69.3 


The one question which arises most clearly from these studies is this: How long can a 
nation endure, 69.3 per cent, of whose children and youth are receiving no systematic 
instruction in the religious and moral sanctions upon which our democratic institu- 
» tions rest? And this question becomes acute when we learn how few hours of in- 
struction are available annually for those children who do enroll in religious schools. 

If '^spiritual illiteracy is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national decay** 
what are the lessons from these statistics? 


M illions of children in Protestant homes are wholly untouched by the 
present educational program of the church. 

Two out of evexy three children under 25 years of age attend no religious school ! 
Train up a child in the way he should go: And even when he is old he 
will not depart from it.— Proverbs 22:6. 
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Protestantism^s Weakest Spot 

I F YOU would point to the weakest spot in the 
Protestant churdh you would put your finger on the 
army of twenty-seven million children and youth m our 
own land who are growing up in spintual illiteracy and 
abcteen million other American Protestant children whose 
rehgious instruction is lixmted to a brief half hour once a 
weds, often sandwiched in between a ddayed preaching 
service and the American Sunday dinner. Let it be 
burned into the minds of our church leaders that a 
church which cannot save its own children can never 
save the worlds 
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Facts Regarding Religious Education 
in die Home 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE HOME 

M easured in time the home is respon- 
sible for far more of the child’s time 
than are aH other educational agencies com- 
bined. This wiU easily appear from the table: 


lime Schedule — By Hours 

TDIB APPORTIONMENT— WEEECLt 


Hours in week. . ...... 

.., . 168 

Hours in sdiod 

,. 25 

Hours in dmreh. - - 

.* 2 27 

Homs under home control .... 

.... 141 

Hours spent in sleep 

... 56 

Hours at disposal of home as 

com- 

pared with 27 at disposal of school 

andchurdi 

. . 85 

TIME APPOBHONMBNT^ANNUALLY 

Hoursinyear . 

. 8,789 

Hours in ^ool 

750 

Hours in church , 

75 826 


7,911 

Hours spent in de^ .... . 

. 2,980 

Hours at disposal of home as 

com- 


pared with 825 at disposal of school 

and church 4,981 

ATTENTION OP TEACHER TO EACH CHILD 
40 chfldren to a room, 5 houzs a day, 

5/40 or hour minutes dally. 


The average for individual attention is often not 
so much as indicated above, the time being 
used in mass treatment. Host homes could 
give three times this amount. 


'THE saddest page in the history 
^ of the Christian church is that 
which records the spiritual neglect 
of childhood in the home. 


FAILURE OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 

M ore than one-half the crimes dealt with 
in the courts are against property, the 
rest against the penm. Thefts, dishonesty, 
untnithfulness, wilful srif-indulgence, lack of 
self-control—these are the quahties of charac- 
ter which find expression in crime. 

Stealing— the continuance of a baby’s in- 
stinctive practise of taking what it wants. 

Drunkemese, murder, the results of 

sdf-mdulgence and the absence of training in 
self-control. 

Tfuancf^— the expression of hunger for adven- 
ture or of desire to escape monotony of home 
or school. 

Note these causes of crime: 

*No work *Fast women 

*Need of monqy *Gamblmg 

*Bad company *Bo 3 rish pranks 

*Drmk ^Hunger 

*Brutal fathers '^'Ladc of home training 

^Domestic troubles —parental neglect 
*Bad books and Institutional Me in 
cigarettes childhood 

Instruction in stealing by older people 
Cocaine and other drugs. 

^ These reflect hme failure 

TYPES OF HOME FAILURE 

I T IS one of the tragic facts that .the ultimate 
failure of the child may be in no wise the 
fault of the child, but wholly the fault of the 
home. Note this list of home failures; 

Parental misunderstanding of child 
Fault-finding ^ 

Lade of affection or failure to express it 
Lack of confidential relation with dnldren 
Drunken parents 
Separation of parents 
Loss of parent by death 
Street play and loafing 
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WHAT HAPPENS DURING 
UNOCCUPIED TIME 

D uring one week in one city there were 
arrested 197 children under 16 years of 
age— 182 boys, 16 giric; of these, 76 were 
Amencans; 20 between 8 and 10 years of age; 
63 between 10 and 13 years of age;114 between 
13 and 16 years of age. This week’s number 
was below the average. 

It is estimated that over 10,000 children are 
axrested in this one American city during the 
year. 

Observe the cost of failure m home education: 

The cost of one year’s crime is estimated at not 
less than $6,000,000,000. 

Yet only 11 per cent, of the crimes reported 
are punished. 

Nine-tenths of the criminals were normal 
children.^ 

Nine-tenths of the children brought into court 
are boys. Two-thirds of criminals were home- 
less, or worse, m childhood. 


One-fourth were deprived of a mother's care 
because their mothers had to earn a hving. 

Here are some reasons why the school and' 
church cannot do the work of the home: 

Lack of :»me— (See time schedule on opposite 
page.) 

During three montiis of the year school does 
nothing. 

Lack of ea:perte7tce— One-half the women 
teachers and one-third the men teachers are 
under twenty-four years of age. 

One-half the teachers have four years’ teach- 
ing experience or less; one-fourth, less than 
one yearns experience. 

Three-fbfths of women and two-fifths of men 
teachers in rural schools have less than high 
sdiool education. 

More than three-fourths of all teachers are 
sons and daughters of small tradesmen and 
farmers whose incomes average less than 
$800 a year. They must work under great 
economic handicaps. 



THE AMERICA OF TOMORROW ? 



Jew on oeNTiLi t cathowc on protestant t 
ATHiratic on ncuoious r 


THE PROTC8TAN7 CHURCH MUST PROVIDE MORE TIMS 
POR SELIOrOUS tNSTRUCrjON 
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Pressing Problems in Religious Education 

A STUD Y of the facts revealed on the forgoing pages shopld startle the Chris- 
tian church and alarm the democratic state. An army of potential 
^ spiritual illiterates may endanger the life of both church and state. The 
influence of the spuitual life upon the social and economic life of the nation has long 
challenged the attention of our most thoughtful observers and our leading educators. 

This study has not singled out for spedal attention the problems of religious education 
of Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies. Ndther has it called attention to the special 
problems of Negro religious education, the religious education of non-assimilated 
f ordgn groups, the reli^ous nurture of children and youth in reformatories and houses 
of detention and many other specialized tasks which confront the student of religious 
education. 

The statistics already presented show: 

That a very large army of children and youth are coming to maturity without a moral 
foundation for citizenship. 

4 

That there is a definite relation between Sunday school enrolment and church mem- 
bership The graphic representation on page 212 makes this fact very clear* 

That the state is alarmed because of the defects in our educational system and 
that the Smith-Towner Bill represents the program of the nation for self-preserva- 
tion through universal education. 

That the problems of religious education in the home are fundamental and that they 
are, for the most part, unsolved. 

The pages that are to follow will show: 

That the church has given very little time to religious instruction. 

That the church has invested very little money in elementary religious education 
in the home, the local church and the community. 

That the church has not furnished an adequate program nor a competent educational 
leadertiiip. 

A brief discussion of the most pressing problems will indicate the scope, character 
and seriousness of the present emergency in American religious education. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTING 

T he church cannot teach the people unless 
it reaches them. Fifty million unreached 
people means fifty nullion untaught people. 
Twenty-seven million children and youth not 
in Sunday school, means twenty-seven milhon 
potential spiritual illiterates The church must 
find a way to reach the children and to account 
tor them systematically fiom infancy to 
maturity. This involves a program of pro- 
motion and extension It means an army of 
educational missionaiies who combine the spirit 
of the martyr, the pioneer and the scientist. 
The recruiting of new pupils cames with it 
the heavier responsibility of providing adequate 
equipment and leadership 

LEADERJSHIP 

U NTRAINED, voluntary leadership has 
been both the strength and weakness of 
our Sunday schools. Untrained leadership 


is apt to be inefficient and dangerous. Good 
mtentions cannot justify bad practise 

We must retain our army of consecrated volun- 
teer teachers and officers but we must provide 
for them two essential thmgs 

1. Training— A system of traimng that will 
reach and actually help the average voluntary 
worker is absolutely basic in any program for 
the improvement of rehgious education through- 
out the rank and file of the churches 

2. Supervision— Trained teacheis need care- 
ful bupei vision Untrained teachers must be 
much more carefully supervised It is a sound 
principle that the less tiaining the woiker has, 
the moie direction he needs. 

Here u» the weakest spot in the educational 
program of the church The church has not 
provided tiained supervibors foi itb aimy of 
untrained, volunteer workers 


INFORMATION CX>NCERNING ADULT LEADERS 

OF 

BOY SCOUTS, CAMP FIRE OIRUS AND GIRL SCOUTS 
(From a recent survey of a typical email city) 
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The public school has one supervisor to every 
82 teachers; the church school has one super- 
visor to every 2,716 teachers. 

The program of the future should provide for 
highly trained dirfectors of religious education 
m the local church and city, distnct, state and 
national superintendents and inspectors who 
will supervise, direct and tram the army of vol- 
unteer workers. The budget of the church 
must make ample provision for expert super- 
vision. 

Extension in religious education can be made 
no faster than capable leadership can be trained. 
The lack of prophetic vision on the part of de> 
nominational colleges and theological semin- 
aries has brought to us tlus cnsis m the hfe of 
the church almost without leadership, and with- 
out standards, formulae and accredited prin- 
ciples of procedure Now that the demand 
come for trained lead^hip the work must 
be retarded while leaders are tramed. The 
budgets asked for by the vanous denomuia- 
tiOnal boards and mterdenominational agencies 
are based not on the needs but on the ability 
of the boards wisely to use the funds with avail- 
able leadership. Money is not needed m this 
field nearly as badly as men and women who 
are prepared to perform skilful service 

CURRICULUM 

T ee child, the teacher and the cumculum 
are the three most important factors m the 
school. That which goes into the cumculum 
eventually finds expression m conduct. 

The building of the body of common matter 
that shall constitute the curriculum of our relig- 
ious schools 1 $ one of the two or three most 
pressing problems before the church today. 
Trained experts with ample famhties for re- 
search and ^erimoitation must be provid^ 
in large numbers for this purpose. 

MORE TIME FOR 
INSTRUCTION 

T he church school must be given adequate 
time to do its work. Our survey shows 
that the average Protestant child has only 24 
hours of time provided annually for his relig- 
ious instruction, while the Jewish child has 


336 horns and the Catholic child has 200 
hours. 

More time on Sunday and during the week- 
days should be provided as rapidly as cumcula 
apd teachers can be prepared. 

Vacation and week-day schools of leligion are 
absolutely necessary for the adequate religious 
training of the American people. 

PARENTAL COOPERATION 

T he training of parents and the coopera- 
tion of the. home and the church s^ool 
constitute one of the most important steps in 
the educational program of the church. This 
department is conducting an exhaustive inquuy 
into the vanous problems of child traimng and 
religious nurture in the home Courses of 
study must be constructed which will bnng to 
the home matenal and methods m this much 
neglected field 

CHURCH RESPONSIBILITY 

T he budget of the church school should be- 
come a part of the budget of the church 
and the church should feel itself actually re- 
sponsible for the educational program offered to 
its children. Adequate building, equipment, 
teaching staff and parentsd support and cooper- 
ation will not be secured until the chur^ re- 
gards its school as one of the chief agencies for 
spiritualizing the life of the community. 

Two diagrams given in this report show con- 
clusively that neither the churdi nor the home 
has a Sunday school conscience. One chart 
shows that, in a typical aty, one-half of the 
children enrolled attend less th^ half of the ses- 
sions during a Sunday school year. The other 
chart shows that in the same city, the percent- 
age of public school attendance is one Wdred 
per cent greater than the percentage of Sunday 
school attendance. Parents have a public 
school conscittice. Thqy would be ashamed to 
raise children who were illiterate, and society 
would ostracize them if they dwL But they 
are not ashamed to rear children in spiritual 
Uhteracy and society does not stigmatize the 
family whose cbildm cannot speak th4 lan- 
guage of the spirit. The time has come for, a 
great revival which will convict the. church 
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of the bin ot neglecting the spiritual life of its 
children, and arouse a consaence on the subject 
in the church and the home 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
‘T^ROPPING, droppmg pennies, hear the 
JLx pennies fall.” This popular Sunday 
school bong suggests the financial program of 
the Amencan Sunday schools. Thirteen mil- 
lion members of Protestant churches spent last 
year an average of five and two-tenths cents 
each— the price of a lead pencil— for their 
national religious education boards 

The comparative cost of religious education m 
the local church is too low to secure a dignified 
and efficient program of religious education. 
The program which present-day conditions 
demand of the local church requires eqmpment 
and trained leadership, and these cost money 
and consume money. But the results more 
than justify the investment The new educsr 
tional program means a new financial schedule; 
it also means a new spirit m the church and a 
vitalized, spintualized citizenship. 


TWO DAYS IN A TYPICAL CITY 
POPULATION 51,000 

SATURDAY FOLLOWING SUNDAY 

THEATCflS, OANCe HAIX8, POOL ROOMS OMURCHBS SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 



Facts and Needs 

Five facts have been presented in the fore- i 
going pages, namely 

1 Unreached miUions. 

2 Inadequate amount of tune for re- | 

hgious training ' 

3 Untiamed, immature and unbuper- | 
vised voluntary teachers and officers ! 

4 Inadequate body of curriculum mate- ' 
nal. 

5 Meagre financial support. 

There are five outstanding needs in the 
field of rehgious education, namely. 

1. A program of Sunday school exten 
Sion. ' 

2 The promotion of week-day and vaca- | 
bon schools of religion. , 

3. Close supervisioii and pracbcal tram | 
mg for voluntary workers and traming * 
sdhools for professional leaders l 

4 Enriched courses of study 

5. A more generous financial support ' 
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COMPARISON OF ATTENDANCE 

FOR YEAR SEPT. 1, 1918 TO SEPT. 1, 1919 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Schools 

Closed 

by 

Epld^ic/ 



Days 

of 

Attendance 


(from a recent survey of a typical SMALL CITY. PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PERCENTAGE BASED ON TOTAL ENROLMENT OF YEAR) 
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Religious Education in America 

Through Denominational and Interdenominational 
Sunday School Boards 

PACTS REVEALED BY THE SURVEY 

1. A Dangerous Situation 

due to the neglect of the religious training of childhood and youth by the 
American people^ 

imperilling the safety of the nation, 
threatening the future of the church and 
seriously impeding the Christianizing of the world. 

2. An Inadequate Organization and Program 

on the part of the religious educational leadership of the church, due to the slow 
awakening of the Christian conscience to this need. This has limited financial 
support to a pitifully small amount in many cases and seriously restricted the 
prc^pram which leaders were justified in projecting, 

3. Great Inequalities 

among denominational Sunday school boards in their provision for the rdigious 
education of the constituencies for which they are responsible. In some cases 
the general organization consists of one officer who is so heavily loaded with mis- 
sionary and other duties that rdig^ous education receives but a small fraction 
of his time. Other boards have expanded their staffs increased specialized 
leadership and field service, eGfpeclally during the past five years. These inequali- 
ties make necessary some adjustments of budgets in order to enable each board 
to approximate a coommon standard of efficiency, and at the same time not 
penalize the progressive boards. 

4. The Need of a More Systematic and Effective Cooperation 

between the various religious educational leaden^ps. This need appears in an 
inability to formulate adequate programs of national scope and a failure to 
secure a coordinated and continuous field promotion and supervision. The 
question needs to be seriously raised as to the service proper for a Sunday school 
board to cany forward independently, and the service which it can best render 
its people by cooperative effort 
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A Study of Educational Finances 



PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES, 1919 

FOR 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
SUNDRY COMMODITIES 


AUTOMOBILES 

$240 



PATENT MED CINE 
$0 81 


LEAD PENCILS 
$0.07 


S C 66 Exuttiidati by 0«Remii*nation»f 
Inter- OeneminetiORrfl Beardt 
««r RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, bM«d 
«« Protestant Church Mcmbershiy 


PER CAPITA COSTS OF TEACHING VARIOUS STUDIES 
IN A TYPICAL CITY 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
MANUAL ARTS 
SaENCE 


FOREIGN LANGUAGEf 


HISTORY, CIVICS 


$ 31 43 FOR HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

S 104 FOR THE ART OF LIVING 
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PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 
IN CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


OF n yoUwgi i^pfles ,> < , 


0^ CHURCfl 


V ’ .5 ^ . ATnwo omiAstf j^oot msmumy 


jH* . v.v ‘ ATTEND CHURCH SERVICE (A M 1 REGULARLY 

^ attend church service (P M I REGULARLY 

^ take communion 


/ ^-1 take communion 

I CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


USHERS OR TAKE COLLECTIONS 


SING OR PLAY IN CHOIR OR ORCHESTRA 


1^1 ATTEND WEEKLY PRAYER-SERVICE OP CHURCH 
1 TAKE PART IN WEEKLY PRAYER SERVICE OF CHURCH 


UNITED WITH THE CHURCH DURING YEAR 


1 % CHRISTIAN WORK DECISION DURING YEAR 


PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 
IN SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 








ACT AS A LEADER OF A DEVOTIONAL MEETING 


xmii 


PRAY IN PUBLIC 
READ A VERSE 


S’Vi'iKII READ A VERSE AND COMMENT 




MAKE A LONGER TALK 


RECITE PROM MEMORY 

SING A SOLO IN A QUARTETTE OR CHOIR 
PLAY INSTRUMENTAL SOLO OR IN ORCHESTRA, 

ask others to JOIN THE SOCIETY 


- - - 


ASSIST IN SOCIALS 


ACTUAL WORK ON COMMITTEES 
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Giving spedalized hdp to workers in the grades, 
since teachers of children, of boys and girls, of 
young people and of adults can only be assisted 
effectively by experts m their specialized field. 

Building and remodeling church school houses, 
for even a good teacher may be defeated by the 
physical conditions which an ignorant or care- 
less church permits. 

Kelatmg evangelism and instruction effectively 
to safeguard the evangdical bases of religious 
education. 

Providing systematic and coordinated mission- 
ary education m order to give every pupil infor- 
mation and the passion and habit of service. 

Supplying social trammg in attitudes and ser- 
vice as one of the tasks of religious education 
made plam by the war and after. 

Creating opportunities for additional religious 
mstniction since one-half hour a wedk is utterly 
inadequate. .The daily vacation Bible school, 
week day religious instruction and other plans 
must be promoted. 

4 Denominational leader^p must develop 
a field force reaching all the churches 

It IS not sufiicient to have a headquarters force 
Correspondence and the printed page do a great 
deal but immediate, personal help is necessary. 
Trained and paid workers for limited temtory 
must be supphed. Rural and urban work call 
for two types of leaders if promotion and super- 
vision are properly to be cared for. 

5. The denomination will issue its own lesson 
course material. 

The material of religious education must grow 
out of the experience of those who teach. Each 
communion of bdievers will be impelled to 
express its faith in the material it supplies for 
the training of children and youth. There is 
need of an editonal staff trained in the prin- 
ciples and practise of religious education. 


6. Publicity and popular promotion material 
must be circulated. 

A constituency must be aroused and instructed 
Interest must be awakened in prospective 
workers. Special occasions and programs must 
he advertis^. 

The service of a specialist who can popularize 
educational app^s is in demand and he must 
be given a fund for pnnting Each department 
must circulate free matenal in promoting its 
work. An adequate budget item must be 
provided for this need. 

7 The staff of workers needs further training 
in order to avoid ruts and compel progress m a 
rapidly developing field Each denomination 
ought to arrange training conferences, summer 
schools for paid workers and professional cor- 
respondence study courses. Financial pro- 
vision must be made for this need 

8. Young people's needs must be met. 

Because of tl]ie tremendously ‘significant penod 
of youth, special leadership is needed for young 
peoples' work During the 'teen years habits 
of Chnstian life and service are formed or 
largely made impossible. No ^provision for 
religious education is complete without atten- 
tion to the groups of young people 

9. A service of research and experimentation 
must be maintained to secure educational 
advance. 

Beyond present attainment and understanding 
must go the discoverers and pioneers Pro- 
gressive denominational leadership will develop 
departments of religious education in colleges 
and universities and provide experiment sta- 
tions. Scientific surveys and wide investiga- 
tions are needed for uncovermg needs and 
weaknesses, improving methods and clarifying 
principles. A sufficient budget provision must 
be made for this important work. 
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SPECIAL PROMOTION NEEDS PiddW^orisrs— 

I N ADDITION to the expense of maintaining State wd District Business Branch' 

headquarters offices, general officers, field Lead«^ Advisors 

workers, equipment and extension service and Leaders Clerks and Steno- 

special young people's work, denominational Grade Specialists graphers 

boards must provide for special promotion Extension Part-time Workers 

needs School Survey Workers 


An analysis of promobon needs discloses the 
fact that some of the fundamental requisites 
are wholly or largely wanting Chief of these 
needs are the following* 

Teacher Training 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
Week-day Instruction 
Training Schools 
Missionary Education 
Social Trainmg 

Sunday Schools for New Americans 

Staff Training 

Promotion 

Publicity 

Kesearch 

Each board must determine its own needs and 
apportion its finances accordingly. But for the 
most part each board will feel the need of a 
direct service of its own or of cooperating in a 
joint service for each of the causes mentioned. 

STAFF DISTRIBUTION 

W HEN we analyze the staff of workers, 
the forces are seen to include: 

General Workers — 

G^eral Secretary Negro Sunday School 
Education Secretary Workers 

Sunday School Extension Workers 
Editors Rural 

Grade Specialists Evangelism 
Teacher Training Sunday School Archi- 
Missionary Educa- tecture 
tion Parent Training 

Daily Vacation Survey Workers 
Bible Schools Music (including Wor- 
Week Day Rdigious ship, Religious Art,' 

Instruction Fagkntry) 

Social Service Edu- Librarian 
cation Correspondence Study 

Traming Schools and Staff Training 

’Sunday School Work Research 
for New Americans Stenographers 


Young People's Workers 
General Officers Field Workers 

The foregoing list of workers has been gathered 
from the expenence of many denominational 
boards. No board employs all these workers but 
every board is expanding its wdrk and pushing 
out mto new forms of service. Every progres- 
sive board has plans for the enlargement of its 
work of religious education beyond its present 
operations. Boards with small income and 
rudimentary organization must first give at- 
tention to the headquarters office and secure 
a general and specialized leadership. With the 
increase of funds and workers boards must give 
attention to their field force m order to carry 
help to local churches more directly. In many 
instances boards must find a basis of field coop- 
eration to give their people the specific hdp 
they need. These problems are receiving the 
careful attention of educational leaders. * 
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Cooperation in Religious Education 


R eligious education if it is to be pro-" 
^ vided through local church effort for all 
America must bd organized and promoted by 
cities, counties and states as a whole as well as 
separately by each dehomination 

The surveys show the needs of the field Foi 
every state-wide organization .there will ulti- 
mately be needed* 

1 A standard official force, including a general 
secretary, a supenntendent of religious educa- 
tion, divifflonal specialists for work with chil- 
dren, youth, adults and general officers, an 
office secretary and additional specialists and 
assistants as each field may need. 

2. Educational field representatives for groups 
of counties.. 
i . i 

3. A working ‘organization for each city and 
jcounty unit, with its own leadership and local 
jbudget locally raised 

4. Adequate headquarters space with equip- 
ment for efficient office service. 


fi-^A modem program of community training 
for religious teachers and school leaders 

For the stimulation of state, county'and city 
organization, for the equalizing of educational 
opportunities, and for the stimulating of unified 
educational programs there should be a national 
headquarters with a staff of specialists, a 
system of training schools for association 
workers, and provision for stimulating profes- 
sional interest through conventions, reading 
courses and institutes There must be adequate 
machinery for cooperative community woik in 
religious education The recent reorganization 
of both the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations and the International 
Sunday School Association prepares the way 
for a period of cooperative work, unprecedented 
in the history of organized Sunday-school work 
By the terms of the new agreement the State 
and the International Sunday School Associa- 
tions become the agencies through which the 
various denominational Sunday school boards 
carry out their common policies 
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THREE RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

1. Facts— Such a body of vital, comparable facts as will 
guide in building national, state, and denominational 
programs of religious education. 

2. Tools — Such a body of standardized technique — 
norms, tests, standards — as will provide a new and 
better method of measuring and directing the pro- 
cesses of religious education. 

3. Methods — Standardized methods for guiding local 
churches and communities in surveying conditions, 
building programs, testing results and determining 
budgets. 
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How Christian Education Builds the 
New Social Order 

T he world is m the midst of a social unrest seldom if ever equalled m the his- 
toiy of the human race. Man has failed to pieserve the peace of the world. 
Organized governments are being overthrown and untried social theories are 
demanding a hearing and a tnal. In the early days of our republic we borrowed 
European educational institutions We are now m danger of borrowing European 
and onental theories of society which will overthrow our domestic institutions. 

The crying need of the hour is for social stability. 

Education is the introduction of control into experience.*' 

''Religious education is the introduction of control into expenence in terms of a great 
religious ideal,” 

"Christian education is the introduction of control into expenence in terms of Jesus i 
Chnst. It is the task of Christian education to secure individual and social control 
in terms of the universal mind of Chnst, which is the only standard of conduct 'safe 
for democracy.*” 

In undei'taking the task of building a program of religious education which will under- 
gird society with those moral and religious sanctions which guarantee the stability 
of the social order, the religious educator will make a comprehensive study of present 
conditions; he will analyze and evaluate existing methods and processes. 

It is such a searching diagnosis which the American Religious Education Suiwey 
Department has undertaken. The survey is remedial not merely diagnostic. Upon 
its results it will be possible to build a comprehensive program of religious educa- 
tion, The objects of the survey are; 

1. To secure a definite body of facts upon which to base a program of religious 
education which may be budgetted m terms of men and money. 

2. To establish standards and norms as a basis of measuring religious educational 
methods, processes and institutions. 

3 To establish scientific methods of approach to the problems of moral and religious 
education for the guidance of local leaders, churches and communities in their 
erection of programs and budgets 
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4. To lay the foundation for a uniform system of educational statistics and measure- 
ments m the field of moral and religious education 

5 To interpret and evaluate the data gathered in terms of the standards adopted. 

6. To present results m conciete and graphic form 

The scope of the survey will be shown by the following classification of schedules 
which have been prepared by this department 


1. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 

1 General informaton 

2 Bmldmgs and equipment 

3 Individual accounting 

4 Curriculum 

5 Organization and administration 

6 Teachers and officers 

7. Supervision of teachers and officers 

8 . Finance 

9. Religious education in the home. 

10 Cooperation of the Sunday school m the 
rdigious education of tilie commumty 

11. Educational organizations foi young 
people 

W. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE COMMUNITY 

1 Commumty organization for religious 
education 

2. Community schools of religious educa- 

tion 

3. Week-day religious schools 


4 Vacation Bible schools 

5 Young Men's Christian Association- 

city work 

6. Young Men's Christian Association- 
rural work 

7 Young Women's Christian Association 

— city work 

8 Young Women's Christian Association 

—rural work 

9 Boy Scouts 
10 Girl Scouts 

11. Camp Fire Girls 

12. Woodcraft League 

13. Religious education in the public 

schools 

14. Community census 
16 Community music 

16. Community art 

17. Community drama and pageantry 

18. Playgrounds and recreation 

19. Community amusements 

20. Juvenile delinquency 


4 '' 






■ "v" .. .it* * 

* 
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III. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE HOME 

1. General s<^edule for church families 

2. Special schedule for non-church families 
8. Special schedule for selected families 

IV. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN SPECIAL FIELDS 

1. Alaska 

2. Hawaii 

3. West Indies 

V. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

1 Indian schools 

2 Juvenile ddmquents 

3. State and federal prisons and peniten- 

tiaries 

4. Schools for bhnd and deaf 

5. Schools for feehle-mmded 

6. Orphanai:es and children's homes under 

state or municipal support 


7. Oiphanages and institutions of correction 
under church auspices. 

VL GENERAL SUPERVISORY AND 
PROMOTION AGENCIES 

1. Denominational Suhday school boards 

2. Interdenominational Sunday school asso- 

ciations 

3. Denominational young people’s boards 

4. Interdenominational young people’s 

boards 

5. Independent religious education associa- 

tions 

This survey is undertaken from the viewpoint 
of the church. The churches are active, con- 
structive agencies ereatmg values essential to 
the life of all the people As community build- 
ers, the churches are seeking through careful 
surveys the facts upon which to base their pro- 
grams of parish and community work. With- 
out basic facts progress is accidental. 








A Statesmanlike Program of Religious 
Education 


I F THE millions of nnchurched people re- 
vealed by the chart on page 208 are to be 
adequately trained m the principles of the 
Christian rdigion, and if in addition to tins 
responsibility this nation is to furnish a leader- 
ship which will carry Christianity to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, steps must be ts^en 
at once to bmld a statesmsmlike program of 
relij^ous education for the American people. 
Such a program would involve the following 
items: 

1. The securing and training of an army of 
religious teachers, both professional and volun- 
teer. This would mean: 


a. The establishment of research and graduate 
schools m religious education. 

5. The creation of departments of religious 
education m church colleges. 

c. The f pundmg of a system of teechei -training 
schools and institutes for the traming of the 
volunteer workers, including community train- 
ing schools which place the federated ;^urces 
of all the churches m a commumty at the dis^ 
posal of each church in the community. 

d The creation of associations for the self- 
development of both volunteer and professional 
workers. 
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2. The creation of a cumculum for all grades 
of church schools 

3. The establishment of week-day and vaca- 
tion schools of Fdij^on. 

4. The strengthening and vitalizing of the 
educational program of each local church 

5 The establishment of parent-training 
courses in the interest of religious education 
m the home 

6. The creation of community programs of 
rdigious education through which the church 


will use music, art, drama and recreation as 
agencies for the spiritualizing of the ideals of 
the whole commumty. 

7 The creation of a system of organization 
and support which will be adequate to sustain 
a school system mvolving thousands of teach- 
ers and milhons of students and costing billions 
of dollars 

8 The creation of a System of supervision and 
control which will preserve denominational and 
local autonomy and still secure essential unity 
of program and policy for the entire nation. 


SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS 
IN CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PLANTS 

AS SHOWN BY GRADED SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 



CyqRCH KITCHENS 
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A National Program for Public Education 

The Missionary Spirit in the Public Schools 


T he Smith-Towner Bill now before Con- 
gress, introduced in the House by Congress- 
man Horace Mann Towner of Iowa, and 
known as H. B. 7, and in the Senate 
by Senatoi Hoke Smith of Georgia, and known 
as S. 1017, establishes a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President's cabmet 
andauthonzes the appropriation of $100,000,000 
annually by the federal government to encom- 
age the states m the promotion of education. 

Of the $100,000,000 authonzed to be appro- 
pi lated, $7,500,000 is for the removal of 
illiteracy, $7,500,000 for special work among 
new Amencans; $50,000,000 for the partial 
payment of teachers' salaries and the promotion 
of public education generally, particularly in 
roial communities; $^0,000,000 for the pro- 
motion of physical education, including healtli 
and sanitation; and $15,000,000 for the tralnmg 
of teachers. 

The bill provides that a state must furnish an 
equal amount for each of the purposes named 
in order to receive its share of these appoition- 
ments There is a specific provision, '"That 
all the educational facilities encouraged hy 
the provisions of this act shall be organized, 
supervised and administered ej^clusively by the 
legally constituted state and local educational 
authorities of the state." All funds allotted to 
a state must be distnbuted and administered in 
accordance with the laws of the state. Underthe 
provitions of the bill, state autonomy and local 
control of education aremost carefully preserved. 

The establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion With a Secretary in the President's cabmet 


will give to education the recognition which it 
justly deserves because of its vital i elation to 
national welfare. Through such a department 
the federal government could promote educa- 
tion, as it has promoted agnculture and other 
great mteiests over which it does not have 
contiol. The impoitance of public education 
from the national standpoint was lecognized 
by our foiefatheis at the veiy begmning of our 
government An ordinance of 1787 declares 
that “Religion, moiahty and knowledge being 
necessary to fiee government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall foiever be encouraged." 

It must be conceded by all that the secunty 
and perpetuity of a goveinment.of the people 
18 dependent upon an enlightened citizenship. 
If we are to develop a civilization which shall 
stand the severe tests of the coming years, the 
nght kind of education must be promoted 
throughout the entire nation. To give the 
greatest impetus to a movement for universal 
education of the light sort, there must be the 
stimulating influence of a national purpose. 

A question of such transcending impoitance, so 
vitally related to the secuiity and prospeiity of 
our countiy, cannot bo disregarded by the 
national government and left entirely to the 
states and local communities. National ideals 
cannot be realized by states and communities 
unaided by national encouragement and sup- 
port. Th^e must be the unifying influence of 
a national incentive that education may accom- 
plish the greatest good and make the largest 
(xmtribution to national welfare. 


'T'HE Christian college is dependent upon: (1) The Christian home. (2) The 
school in the local church, (3) The Christian community. To neglect 
these three agencies is to imperil the fUture of the Christian church and to 
jeopardize the cause of righteousness witlun our democracy. 
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The national government through its Depart- 
ment of Education will exercise no autocratic 
power in the realization of this end. It will 
stimulate and encourage, but it can never 
dictate. It will make a thorough investigation 
of all educational questions, and a compara- 
tive study of the educational systems of all 
the states. It will then suggest certain educa- 
tional standards, based upon this broader 
knowledge, which should be attained in all the 
states in order to preserve our free institutions 
and make possible the realization of our highest 
national ideals 

The secretary of education, because of his 
high official position, will always have a hearing. 
What his department proposes will receive the 
consideration of the Prkident, of congress, 
and of the people of the country Through 
national promotion and stimulation, standards 
will be raised in all states. The day will be 
hastened when it can no longer be said that 
millions of American citizens cannot read the 
Consdtution, nor even their ballots — a condi- 
tion which humbles our national pnde and is 
fraught with the gravest danger. 

Public education is one of the most vital ques- 
tions before the Amencan people today. Our 
public schoql systems are in danger of breaking 
down from lack of adequate support. A 
hundred nullion dollars is not a large sum for 
the government to appropriate to assist the 
states m preserving and developmg our free 
school systems, which have been properly called 
the palladium of our liberties The real 
question is not whether our government can 
afford to spend this amount, but whether it 
can afford not to spend it 


The perpetuity and prospmty of our nation 
demand that it give all possible encouragement 
and assistance to the stat^ in the devdopment 
through education of a mtizenship phy^cally 
and int^lectually sound, imbued with the 
spirit and ideals of true Americanism. Thus 
only can our republic be made safe, efficient 
and enduring. 

THREE WAYS OF 
TEACHING RELIGION 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

T here are but three ways to give the 
American people a rdigious education. 
First, by teaching religion in the public schools 
Second, by withdrawing our children from the 
public schools and establishing parochial schools 
where religious and secular subjects may be 
taught under the auspices of the church. 
Third, by teaching religion in our homes and 
m our churches This would require the 
building of a system of religious schools paral- 
leling and cooperating with the public schools 

The first of these three methods violates our 
principles of the separation of the church and 
state: The second would destroy the public 
school system and at the end disrupt our 
American democracy. The third is the only 
method consistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American government. 

It IS clear that the price which we must pay 
for our rehpous liberty is whatever pnee it 
may cost to build a system of religious schools 
which will parallel the public schools and be 
equally efficient The building of such a sys- 
tem of religious schools is one of the most 
important tasks of the church. 


Hogs and Corn vs. Boys and Girls 

T 'HE man who stimulates a national interest in hogs and com has a .seat 
in the President's cabinet as secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
Why ^ould not this nation place in the President's cabinet a man who would 
stimulate a national interest in the education of hoys and girlsy and who would 
be known as secretaty of the Department of Education? 
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Hofmann’s "Christ Among the Doctors” 



T hink of the boy Jesus in the midst of 
the doctors in the temple at Jerusalem. 
What spiritual insight! Suppose the 
spiritual leaders at Naaareth had taken the 
attitude toward him that the Protestant 
churches of America are taking toward the 
27,000,000 American children and youth 
who are today unreached by the educational 
agencies of the church! 
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The Spiritual Neglect of Childhood 


chart at the bottom of this page should 
JL be studied in connection with the budget 
statement on pages 806 and 307 The hatched 
bars represent the askmgs of the vanous 
denominational boards of education for institu- 
tions of higher learning, the black bars repre- 
sent the askings of the same rdigious bodies for 
denoxnmational supervision of religious educa- 
tion in the home, and the local church 

Last year thirteen million members of twenty 
rehgious bodies spent live and three-tenths 
cents a member for their Sunday school and 
young people’s boards; this year they are asking 
for twenty cents a member. 

To three out of every five Protestant children 
the Rrotestant churches say. "We are ex- 


ceedingly regretful but we have no funds to 
guarantee you a rdigious education. May be 
when you are old we can spend a little money 
m adult evangelistic campaigns to rescue you 
from lives of sm, but don’t ask us now for 
money to keep you pure ” To the other two 
childmn the church says: "We are able to 
offer you twenty-four hours of religious instruc- 
tion annually in schools usually taught by 
immature, untramed and unsupeivised volun- 
tary teachers Do the best you can, children, on 
half a dollar a year for spintual nurture, and 
if you ever do go to a Christian college we 
will spend much more upon your training" 
To which a righteous judge will reply. " Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these my little ones ye did it not unto me." 
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HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


S ICK^SS is a costly item in every budget, household or national. It creates 
human disability and inefficiency, economic waste and loss. Hospitals 
promote health and wealth and conserve the human forces of production. 

The entire hospital provision in the United States is utterly inadequate to care for 
the daily national sick-list. Protestant church hospitals alone turn away 1,000 apph- 
cants a day--865,000 a year— for lack of room. Only church hospitals supply the 
therapeutic atmosphere of Christian faith and loving service so essential to recovery. 

It is Christian teaching that all healing is divine healing. Christ was the first to 
establish free clinics. He included physical healing in his life program and declared 
that the ministry to the bodies of men was one of the chief credentials of His divine 
missian. 

At least forty-three Christian hospital institutions axe needed to meet pressing needs. 
Firstrclass rural dimes will teadi health and promote better standards of living 

The church’s lade of provision for the conservation and training of child-life is turn- 
ing merdy dependent and defective children into delinquents. 

The American Hospitals and Homes Survey Department of the Interchurch World 
Movement comprises in its survey all evangdical churdi institurions in the United 
Stcktes, so far as they can be discovered. It indudes general and special hospitals; 
homes for the aged, for retired ministers, for returned and retired missionaries; 
homes for mphans and homes for missionaries' children. 

Sufficient data has been gathered from questionnaires returned by more than two 
hundred hoepitals and hmues of the various denominations to constitute a basis of 
factfrom whidi all condudous are drawn. 

The need referred to in tenna of Protestant membership or constituency is used only 
as a basis of estimate and comparison. It is not intended to convey the impression 
that these institutions are to be provided to dare for Protestants exclusivdy. 

It is assumed that, all other things being equal, Protestants prefer their own church 
institutions in timesd need. 

Tlie ideel advocated is that appeals based on neither race nor money nor creed, 
But Ob need alone, diaU open the doom of these houses of mer^ 
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HOSPITALS, HOMES FOR THE AGED AND 
HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

in the United States Under Denominational Control 

By States and Denominations. 


Thu table » the result to December 8 1919 of the survey belns conducted by Che Araerloau Hospitals and Homes Survey Department of the 
Inteiehutdi World Movement Statistics for the different brandtes of etch denominational body are combined and tabulated under the name 
of the My. with the eweptloo of the Methodist. Reformed and Presbyterian denomlnatioas 
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HOSPITALS 

I N THIS age of semi-awakened social consciousness there is a tendency to 
rdiegate to civic and philanthropic agencies the amelioration of human suffering. 
, In so doing the church is shirking one of its greatest responsibilities and n^lect- 
ing one of its largest fields of truest and completest Christian service. Alleviating 
suffering is primarily a Christian responsibility, a service to the sick and needy to 
which Christ devoted a large part of his ministry. 

The story of the Good Samaritan remains today the best example of Christian duty 
well performed. If every Christian were a Good Samaritan how much less suffering 
there would be in this world! 

Some denominations have made valiant efforts to meet the need in particular locali- 
ties but have not reached the point where a systenaatic plan has been developed 
for the establishment of institutions in all localities where the need is great* There 
should, therefore, be closer cooperation between the denominations to prevent 
merely sporadic efforts on the part of local bodies which result in the misplacement or 
duplication df institutions. 


The Charter of Christian Charity 

*'Aiid heal the sick that are therein and say unto them the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto them.”— vtufte 10:9n 

Church Hospital Service: Four hundred Houses of the Good Samaritan are 
carrying out the Master's command and ministering to all for whom they 
can make room. 

They restore health and strength to the side and afflicted* 

They minister to the souls as well; give hope to the despairing and courage 
to the faltering. 

They foster Americamzatiem. In 1919 one xnetrapolitan diurch hospital 
treated forty-three different nationalirics. Two out of every tbr^e patients 
were foreigners. 

They give $10,000,000 yearly in free service. 

They can sttve only 43 per cent, of the Protestant church membership. 

They are forced to turn away 1,000 sidb: and suffering human beings 
for lack of room! 
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THE HOSPITAL 

The Com|>tet8St Cfiristfan 
Service to 

1. Ail olanM-rt«h and poor allko. 

2. All raoot" "A ttior i oa n i and* all 
fovotpuort. 

8. All oiro»ds "-the aiok orf all boHofs 
or noiiOf 

4. All flondlgMia—all dltoasos and 
allmonti* 

Ata haaled throuQh 
1« Hoailnn tho body. 

2. Toaotilwtt oartof body* mind, and 
ioul 

; 3» Savimi ^ aout whon matt lo- 
^ ^ .oapttaooftbo aoapal, 


Work of Hoopitals 
and Homea 

AMERICANIZATION 
AH Baoos and Color* 

EVANGELIZATION 
Soul and Body Savod 

BECONSTRUCTION 
of Mon and Sooloty 

MINISTRATION 
$tO»000,OCO In FN* Sonrfoo VoaHy 

NEED Matt# opoitf tilt door 10 AIX 


The principles of supply and demand should be closely adhered to in the establish* 
ment of new institutions. The neediest localities should be supplied first Provision 
of hospital facilities should always be made with special regard to their accessibility 
in emez^gency cases. 

The standards of service in church hospitals are not on the whole as high as they 
should be. The entire personnel of these institutions should be devoted Christians, 
working harmoniously together to the common end of upbuilding the souls and bodies 
of all who come under their care. 

The medical staffs should be such as to invite the confidence of those requiring the 
most eispert medical and surgical treatm^t 

Church hospitals should be furnished with adequate facilities to render the highest 
grade of service: consultation rooms, better laboratories, improveqL operating and 
service rooms and ample supplies. 

Housing and working conditions for all employees should be greatly improved so 
that these important workers will be able, willing and even eager to render faithful 
service. 
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are received without question if their cases are 
diagnosed by the attending physician as prob- 
ably curable. Eternal vigilance in this respect 
must be exercised lest our hospitals and homes 
be filled with incurables to the exclusion of 
otheis who can be benefitted and cured by 
scientific treatment. 

One of the most indescnbaWy disti*es3mg of in- 
curable maladies is cancer The Ameiican 
Soaety for the Control of Cancer is authority 
for the statement that “cancer is of greater 
frequency at ages over forty than tuberculosis, 
pneumonia or typhoid fever. One woman in 
eight and one man m fourteen over forty years . 
of age dies of cancer." 

The Roman Cathohc and the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches, recognizing their responsibility, 
for which they should be commended, have 
established several hospitals and homes for 
incurables in various sections of the country. 
These are, however, inadequate to meet any- 
thmg like the great need of mcurably>suffenng 
humanity. The various states and the federal 
government, while awakened to the need of 
proper care for tubercular cases, have not thus 
far put forward any defimte plan or effort 
whereby rehef and care may be had for ab- 
solutely incurable cases of cancer and other 
kmdred diseases. 

Protestantism as a whole has done very little 
to ameliorate the condition of these many hope- 
less sufferers. With such a large number of 
men and women sick unto death and seeking 
a place of Christian refuge, care and comfort 
m their last days and unable to find it, can the 
Christian church withhold its hand? * The fail- 
ure to provide such humane and Christian insti- 
tutions must not continue Untold suffermg 
is the lot of these unfortunates to whom almost 
evezy door of hope is closed, and added grief 
is the portion of the relatives and friends who 
must bear the burden and who cannot give the 
care necessary or provide a place where their 
loved ones may spend their last days m even 
moderate comfort 

The recent survey has shown a woeful lack of 
homes for incurables. The ch^enge coma to 
the church to provide more and larger homes 
where many who have lost faith in God and 


man because of their sufferings may realize 
that they have not been entirely forgotten, but 
that the people of God have prepared a home 
for them where their last days on earth may be 
passed in comparative peace and comfort. 

PROGRAM FOR CHURCH 
HOSPITALS 

A nything hke an adequate hospital pro- 
^ gram for the evangelical churches of 
Amenca must include greater efficiency and an 
increased capacity in all existing institutions 
New hospitals must be established m needy and 
populous centers. 

Tubeicular hospitals should be founded in loca- 
tions favorable to scientific and natural restora- 
tion. Similarly, hospital homes for the aged, 
infirm, and for incurables await establishment 

Mdre Christian nurses and executives must be 
trained, more clinics and better surgical caie 
for children piovided, and more sanitaria for 
specif ministnes supported. 

Interchurch investigators are busy throughout 
the United States discovenng the best methods 
by which this program can be made effective 
The program mcludes specialized, centralized 
and standardized hospitals. Special care should 
be taken to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

DUTY NEGLECTED 

T he survey being conducted by the Ameri- 
can Hospitals and Homes Department 
has fully confirmed the judgment that denom- 
ination^ bodies are not doing all they might 
do and ought to do m this particular field of 
Christian philanthropy. 

The question is not altogether as to an adequate 
supp^ of hospitals, although it could be shown 
that few commumties are sufficiently equipped. 
Neitha is the question wholly one as to the 
efficiency of public or semi-public Institutions 
as compared with those controlled by denom- 
ination^ agencies. 

The latter may and should always equal or 
surpass the former. 

The real question is: can the Christian church 
afford to leave entirely to city, state and 
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conmiunity govermnents the care of the sick, 
afiSicted and homdess? 

OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 

T O GIVE an affirmative answer would be 
not only to deny the obvioxis imphcations 
of the Master's teachings but also to neglect 
one of the best means of grace &nd power, the 
church's privilege of exercising one of its most 
glorious functions. A broken.); hmb may be 
cared for quite as well in a city hospital as m a 
church institution, but the denommation which 
leaves work of this nature to the city will in 
time find itsdyt growmg indifferent to the great 
needs of humanity and will also find that the 
world will become indifferent to the call of the 
church. 

Can it be that one reason why the American 
churches are not more missionary in spirit and 
in action is that they have neglected to care for 
their own who have been m need? 

Some leading denommations do no work of this 
nature. Others conduct large enterprises There 
are a number of states in which there is not 
a sm£^e denommational children's hospital. 
In no state is there an adequate number of 
these kstitutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

T ^HE Amencan Hospitals and Homes Sur- 
vey l^artment, therefore, recommends 
tli^ following program: 

1. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least one general hospital for white people 
in each of the following states: 


Alabama 

Kentucky 

'''Marne 

NewHampdiire 
North Carolina 
New Mexico 


•Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

"'Rhode Island 
Utah 

West Virgmia 


"States without institutions of thu eharaeter 


Total estimated apiount needed to inaugurate 
these hospitals, $4^000,000. 

R The establishment, under church control, 
of at least one general hospital for Negro peo- 
tfie m each of the IdUowing states: 


•Alabama 

Florida 

♦Georgia 

♦Kentucky 

Louisiana 


•jilissoun 
•North Carolina 
•South Carohna 
Tennessee 
•Texas 


♦Mississippi ♦Virgima 

^States without institutions of this character. 


Total estimated amount needed to inaugurate 
these hospitals, $3,100,000. 

8. The establishment of a tuberculosis sanita- 
num in Arizona For this the sum of $1,000,000 
IS needed 


4. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least four hospitals for mcurables in the 
following states. 

Massachusetts Ohio 

Missouri Virginia 

For these at least $6,000,000 will be required. 

5. The establishment, tmder church control, 
of three children's hospitals, especially for 
orthopedic work. 

It is suggested that they be located, one in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul? one in Texas and one in 
New York City. 

At least $3,000,000 will be needed for these 
institutions. 

Denominational institutions of this character 
do not now enst. 


6. The establishment, under church control, 
of eleven traimng schools for executives for 
denominational hospitals in — 


District of Columbia New York 
Georgia Ohio 

mSnois Tennessee 


Massachusetts Tennessee (Negro) 

Minnesota Washington 

Missouri (Kansas City) 


At least $1,100,000 will be needed for this work. 
This is a relatively small amount, due to the 
fact that they can be conducted in connection 
with large general institutions. 


B lessed is he that Cpnsidereth the 
poor: Jehovah will deliver him in the 
day of eviU^satm 41:10, 

ir^inTiiii I iT-nH'i ri mi'rl nrt irfMin^i 
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HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

T oday, more than ever before, the world is living and working for the future. 
Elvery step made in the progress of science is carefully recorded and conserved 
for more ultimate purposes. 

Governmental bodies, business interests and individuals tax their powers of foresight 
in an attempt to anticipate the conditions and needs of the future and evolve plans 
to meet them. 

Material forces are continually striving to crowd out the spiritual element in human 
affairs. 

It is therefore more necessary today than ever before that the spiritual forces be 
conserved and directed into the appropriate channels for saving future generations 
from a purdy materialistic civilization. 

Our efforts should be centered in the conservation and consecration of child life to 
Christian ideals and Christian service. 

Christian nurture is conceded by all classes and creeds to be an essential element in the 
proper development of the child. 

Normal parent-love covets for its offspring those elements of training which will 
tend to develop the higher ideals and fit the child for a worthy and useful place in its 
later associations. 

Is there is anything more tragic than a child who tlu^ough the hazards of life has lost tlie 
guidance of parental love and is thrown on the mercy of a busy and selfish worldL? 

There are thousands of such helpless, innocent ones emerging yearly from the wreck- 
age of homes only to have thrust upon them a lot which chapce or circumstance may 
award. The majority enters an environment which is entirely lacking in the great 


Church Responsibility. “But Jesus called them unto him and said, Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not for of such is the King- 
dom of God.“— Zuka 18:16. 

Church Fulfilment. For eve y homeless and destitute child received by the 
church into its homes ten are turned away. No Room! 
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essential to the proper unfolding of child life— love! Such an atmosphere is not 
conducive to the development of the religious nature, but tends to an accentuated 
development in the direction of morbidity, perversity, and unsocial conduct. 

Dependent and defective children are thus being turned into ddinquents, simply 
through our indifference and neglect. Neglected souls and bodies mean otherwise 
preventable human suffering, social deterioration and economic loss. 


LOST, STRAYED AND STOLEN 

O UR survey inveatigatorB &id that hun- 
dreds of young lives have been wasted 
through neglect and disease. Thousands of 
our Protestant children are caught up yearly 
by the Roman Catholic Church and we lose 
them forever 

A staff officer of the Ametican Hospitals and 
Homes Department recently visited the nurseiy 
and children's hospital in a city of five hun- 
dred thousand Entering a ward he saw twenty 
hapless little children (under six years of age) 
Wi^out caretaker or nurse. They were uncared 
for and conditions were most msanitaiy. The 
children scrambled towards him and clung to 
him, until With difficulty he released himself 
from them. And when he finally closed the 
door against the saddest scene of his life he 
found it impossible to shut out its memoiy. 

This institution receives many children through 
the local juvemie court They are returned to 
the city authorities when they are six years old. 
Then they are almost invariably turned over 
to the Roman Catholics (though the Roman 
Catholics do not support the institution). The 


matron told an investigator that "recently the 
Roman Catholic pnest raised qmte a storm be- 
cause one of the children, reaching six, was 
placed m a Protestant home before he knew 
It was being given out." 

The Interchurch World Movement should make 
such conditions impossible 

Preventive philanthropy should be recognized 
as of greater necessity, then remedial effort. 

As long as unfortunate and bereaved children 
are found, and forsaken babies contmue to 
arrive on doorsteps, in hallways, in hospitals, m 
court-rooms and other places, we must save 
their hves and provide a place for them. In- 
human paients would often destroy their babies 
did they not know that some institution would 
care for them. 

The crux of the problem is to surround these 
helpless and orphaned children with a truly 
homehke atmosphere where faith, hope and 
love inspire every act 

Turn not away thy face from any poor man, 
and the face of God shall not be turned aWay 
from thee . — ToW J^:7> 


COMPARATIVE SCALE 

CAPACITY OF CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT ORPHANAGES 

CATHOUC CHURCH 


i 


Th« black lines indicate present capacity. 

Tha red shading Indicates that raquir^ to care tbr all applicants from church constittrency. 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
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CHURCH HOMES FOR 
CHILDREN 

rT-»HE responsibility for seeking and bringing 
X these little Iambs mto the fold is laid upon 
the church by the Good Shepherd who charges 
us with the duty— “watch my flock,^* “feed my 
Iambs ” 

There are a few child-placing societies under the 
auspices of the churches in the United States 
which are faithfully performing this sacred 
duty. Hundreds of homeless orphans are 
placed in Christian homes where they soon 
occupy a place as one of the family. 

NOT IDEAL BUT NECESSARY 

T here are today about four hundred Pro- 
testant church homes for children They 
are not up to the standard of a private Christian 
home. 

Institutional homes do not fui nish an altogether 
ideal method of caring for abandoned and des- 
titute children but conditions have proved their 
necessity- Many of them have the tamt of 
insbtutionalisin about them which mihtates 
against a high-grade of service. 

On the other hand there are many homes on a 
higher plane of standardization which carry 
out a systematic course of tnuning in the various 
arts and trades m which the children show 
special aptitudes, and are not lacking in a 
Ohnstian, homelike and sympathetic atmos- 
phere. 

While the standards of education and the assur- 
ance of Christian training are, generally speak- 
ing, hi^er in church homes than in the average 
family, educational facilities in the former 
should be eoctended through close cooperation 
with denominational schools, with the well- 
'defined idea of training as many children as 
possible for the Christism ministry and for the 
mission field. Many of ourleac^ ministers, 
missionaries and evangelists of today are the 
product of church orphanages. 

BANE OR BLESSING? 

A CONSTAKT stream of young life is flow- 
ing into these houses of mercy. Another 
stream is flowing out into the world to become 


a blessing or a bane to the coming generation. 
Upon our child life today rests the fate of our 
church and nation of tomorrow. For every 
one received into these homes ten are left with- 
out care. What becomes of them? To neglect 
these children is to cause social deterioration, 
the, decay of church and nation, and to lose 
precious opportumties for the conservation of 
child life and its consecration to high and use- 
ful purposes. 

MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN 

S OME objections have been offered to homes 
for zmssionanes’ children, but the fact of 
their foundation and continuance is a'significant 
argument m their favor. 

Our missionaries are out on foreign fields; they 
have reared their children in conformity with 
Christian principles and constramt. They de- 
sirejbese influences continued. Hence^ special 
hoxnes are urgently needed in college towns, 
where their childr^ may be mamtained at a 
moderate cost under the best care while they 
continue their education. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
missionanes’ children are be);ter cared for, on 
the average, in homes specially maintained for 
this purpose than m pnvate homes. 

THE CHURCH’S CHANCE 

C hurch homes give to children from 
broken famihes a care which capnot be as- 
sured m the ordinary private family. They give 
temporary care to another group whose parents, 
one or both, will want them later. Our church 
homes are often used by juvenile courts as safe 
places of .detention for children. Child-place- 
ment in suitable homes is desirable, but does not 
provide for all, since many are not placeable. 
Besides, too many fanulies, particularly in the 
country, want the boys or girls merely as ser- 
vants and often work them too bard. We all 
remember the story of Riley's “Little Orphant 
Annie.” 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

T he standards Of education and Christian 
training m children's chproh homes are 
higher than the average flunily provides. Such 
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JESUS SaW: 

“Lltti« Chlldi^n Come — ” 



PROTESTANT CHURtH 
CHILDREN’S HOMES 
turn ^wiiy TKN for ovory child 
rccolYcd. Whatff YOUR chitd met 
the oloted door? 


What will you do 
with me? 



I SHALL BE EITHER HOMELESS 
OR IN A CHILDREN'S HOME 
Juit whichi depends on your 
Chrlstlsn benevolence. 


homes afford an opportunity for tempoiary 
training and become a steppmg-stone to a pei> 
xnanent family connection. Some defective 
children, physically or morally weak, in- 
stitution^ life and are made stronger thereby 
Lastly, the demand shows the need. Our re- 
ports ^ow that managers of homes are being 
constantly urged to care for more children. 
Last year one home in Richmond, Virginia, re- 
jected 750; one Ohio home rejected 500; one 
Long Island home rejected 110; all bemuse 
they had no more room. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 

T HB survey has brought out the fact that 
all eidstmg church homes for children need 
financial support to cany out their programs of 
improvement an^ expansion. The large major* 
Sty has not the means to oahy out the improve- 
ments which are admittedly urgent. 

All homes should be, in a measure, reemving 
station^ for alt appheants, transferring them 


to the proper homes indicated by their condi- 
tion or needs. 

The majority of homes need to make extensivei 
improvements m plant, in equipment and m 
institutional programs. 

Information through printed matter and from 
specialists on architecture, organization, best 
methods, etc., should be furnished to these 
institutions upon application. 

Children's homes should afford the best pos- 
sible conditions for the health, growth, happi- 
ness and moral development of their occupants. 

There is urgent need for the establishment of at 
least three homes for colored childrm to be 
cared for by denominational boards in the states 
of hortheastem South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Alabama. A total of $450,000 will be needed 
for this purpose. 

These needs should be met so tbgt each institu- 
tion may resuier the largest possible service to 
the largnt possible 
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HOMES FOR THE AGED 

O LD age is inevitable to rich and poor alike. Care for old age is necessary 
even though riches accompany it. Many aged people, with means to pay 
for attention, prefer the mdependence and the social life of a public home 
to the isolation of a solitary residence or a boarding house. 

The partly dependent and the wholly indigent aged must be provided for, and it 
should be the duty and pleasure of the church to supply the loving care necessary 
to a happy old age after years of useful citizenship. 

Jesus said: “Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” We believe that Christ will give spiritual rest to all who trust m him. 
But what shall we say of that large numb©- of men and women who bravely fought 
the battle of life but have not been able to make suitable provision for the temporal 
needs of their old age? They need rest of body and soul, and these depend in part 
upon food, clothing and shelter. 

Much has been done by civic and philanthropic agencies to make provision for these 
things. All of these organizations are to be greatly commended for seeing the need 
and meeting the wants of so many destitute aged people. But even this service is 
too meagre for existing needs and in some cases does not supply that for which man 
hungersmost. Christsaid: “Man doth not live by bread alone This is particularly 
true of the aged. In addition to food, shelter and clothing, they crave for fellowship, 
for love and for God. They need an atmosphere of warm Christian fellowship that 
shall make the evening of life peaceful and glad. 

There are today some three hundred Protestant church homes for the aged to which 
these homeless unfortunates may retire to spend the remaining days of their lives 
in comfort, surrounded by the Christian atmosphere to which they have been accus- 
tomed in their days of health and strength. Who would deny this right to a single one 
of these worthy pilgrims? No one! Yet, for every one received into these homes, 
one is turned away for lack of room. Nothing is more saddening to the hearts of our 
institutional leaders than this necessity of turning away these needy ones. Theirs 
is a burden of sorrow. Ours is a burden of responsibility. 


^ST me not off in the time of old age; Forsake me not when my 
strength faileth.— -PscZm Tl:9, 
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“OVER THE HILLS” 

TO THE POOR HOUSE 

or to thi$ 

PROTESTANT OLD FOLKS HOME 



Our Hom«k for tho Aged rejeot m% 
many ai they receive 
WHY? 

, NOT ENOUGH ROOM OR Il^NEY 


WHY A CHURCH HOME 
FOR OLD FOLKS 
? 

1. Many old ehuroh people are in 
the POOR HOUSE, 

2. Many are suffering In POVERTY 
and LONELINESS, 

3. Many have given a life of aervlee 
to the church. 

4. Each home repeats Christ’s lti« 
vitatlons 

**Come unto me all ye that are 

weary and heavy laden and I edit 

give you rest.” 


OUR DUTY A PRIVILEGE 

I T IS our privilege to supply that material 
aid to these homes which shall mean more 
room, better famhties and increased happmess. 
We firmly believe that this is the duty of the 
chundi, but may we not lift this above a sense 
of duty and thmk of it and approach it as our 
God-given privilege? Some of us can testify 
that many of these old people have made great 
contnbutions to our thinking and living. They 
have brought us to the deep wdls of life from 
which they have drawn the refreshing ^ter for 
their souls. 


AGED MARRIED COUPLES 

W HILE we are setting ourselves to solve 
the problem of improving and enlarg- 
ing the exuring homes there is great need for 
many new ones in different p^ of our land. 
There are several states in which no homes for 
the aged ejdst and where the need is pressing. 


It 18 a great satisfaction to us and to many 
needy a^ couples to know that provision has 


been made on the part of a few of our homes 
whereby man and wife may live together and so 
continue to the end that most sacred rdation- 
ship of life. In keeping with our ideals to 
make all institutions approach the home idea 
as nearly as possible we trust that opportu- 
nities will be greatly multiphed for man and 
wife to live together in thrir latter days. 


RETURNED MISSIONARIES 


M issionaries and their wives give up 
their hom^ to labor among ali^ peo- 
ples m forrign countries. Many of these upon 
return to their native land find their near rda- 
tives scattered and quite often suffer discom- 
fort and financial embaxrassment. We shall 
not have done our full duty to these devoted 
men and women until a houM for their tempor- 
ary residence, while on furlough, has been pro- 
vided and its permanency assured. 
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ffojnes for 

AGED MINISTERS 

X X TEIAT a fine example* some denomina- 
VV tions have set for the rest of us m the 
provision they have made for these servants of 
God! They provide separate houses m which 
returned and retired missionanes may hve 
with their fanuhes and where they may set up 
anew the family altar. 

But for the greater part little provision has been 
made for aged ministers, ^me of them are 
now spending their last days m the county poor 
house. May God forgive us for so great a sin 
andne^ect. 

PENSIONS NOT AVAILABLE 

I T IS now well known that many of our 
churches in recent years have begun to make 
provision for a reasonable support of our minis* 
tears by pensions m their old age. In many 
cases these pensions, however, are only to serve 
the new goier^tion. In some denominations 
olde men are barred from these benefits. The 
minister has not only made a laige contribution 
to the churdh and society through his high 
ideals and splendid service, but throu^ his 
ideals for the education of Iub children he has 
rendered an unusually fine service to the future 
well-being of bis country. This, however, has 
made saving for old age difficult and in some 
cases impossible. As an aged minister testi- 
fied, mth no bitterness or regret^ his only 
ass^ at the age of sixty-five were several 
coll^bred children! He did not have the 
$500 necessary to place him withm the ranks 
as a beneficiary of the ministerial rdief fund of 
his denomination. 

THE RETIRED MISSIONARY 
A Xli of this applies equally well to the aged 
jtx. missionaiy vdiose sacrificea have been 
greater even than those of the mimster. In 
most cases family ties are broken which may 
never be reumted. Like St. Paul, they are 
often exposed to stnpea, imprisonment and 
death. Much of the noblest and most far- 
reaching work for the kingdobibf God has been 
done by them. When the complete story of the 
conquest of Christianity is written, these men 
and women will be known as the great heroes 
of the church. 


the Aged: HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

When missionanes retire from active service 
where are they to go? The inadequate salaries 
paid them and their tendency to give not only 
themselves but also liberal gifts from their 
small surplus, leaves them but scant savings, 
if any, for old age. Can they be blamed for 
this, riiey who have entirdy lost themselves 
m their zeal for the advancement of the king- 
dom* In thus losing themselves and all finan- 
cial gam *'for His sake and the gospel’s,” they 
have found a wealth of joy and satisfaction 
and laid up for themsdives a nch reward in the 
kingdom where values are measured in terms 
of unRelfish“'serviee. Theirs will be a royal 
welcome there* 

How shall we entertain these royal guests dur- 
ing thdr few remaining days with us? 'The 
church has been sadly nes^ectful of its duty and 
privilege. Do we wi^ such a state of affairs to 
contmue? Or shall we provide suitable places 
where these aged h^ds of the cross may be 
housed m comfort and enjoy the Christian fel- 
lowship of a church home? 

May the church nse up in a sense of deep grati- 
tude and make it impossible that any of these 
men and wom^ shall m any degree or in any- 
thing want that which we can provide of the 
comforts of life and of genuine Chnstian fel- 
lowship 

THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 

T he Amencan Hospitals and Homes De- 
partment, as a result of its survey, recom- 
mends the following program for the develop- 
ment of this beneficent work: 

Existing institutions suitably located should be 
enlarged and equipped to care for all worthy 
applicants. 

All institutions should be supplied with an 
endowment proportionate to their capacity. 
Under present conditions, with inadequate en- 
dowment, only persons of fair health, possene^^ 
ing a certain sum of money and over a given 
age^ can usually be adzmtted. 

These barriers leave the most needy totally un- 
isrovided for. Unless they are remdved by 
the thoughtfulness and libeiklity of the church, 
the latter will have denied her faith in a min- 
istry of service. 
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In a given region where the expansion of eJast- 
ing institutions is inadvisable, new institutions 
should be established having in view centers 
of population, favorable transportation and 
convenience of location. Our survey has dis- 
closed the urgent need for the establishment and 
distribution of such new institutions as follows. 

1 The establishment, under church contzol, 
of at least seven homes for the aged and infirm 
in the following states. 

•Colorado Kentucky 

Delaware Notth Carolina 

Georgia (Negro) Washington 

Iowa 

*No denominational inatitution of this character exists in 
this state 

For these institutions at least $5,250,000 will 
be needed. 

2. The establishment of homes for retired min- 


isters and missionaries and their wives and Wid- 
ows in the following states, where there are no 
denominational institutions of this character 
at present. 

California Flonda Greater New York 

At least $1,500,000 will be needed for this pur- 
pose. 

It IS suggested that all these homes be man- 
aged by the denominational ministerial relief 
boards. 

3 The establishment of at least four homes for 
missionanes on furlough, their management to 
be under the direction of individual mission 
boards: 

California Florida (Enterprise) 

Colorado (Denver) New York City 

A total of $1,000,000 will be required for this 
purpose. 


The Budget Tables 


N O ACTION could be taken with refer- 
ence to assembling and compiling insti- 
tutional askings until after the conference of 
the General Committee at Atlantic City, Janu- 
ary 7 to 9, Their ruling with reference to 
institutions belonging to denominations at 
present not cooperating with the Interchurch 
World Movement necessitated the preparation 
of a certificate of authorization and letters of 
explanation^ which were sent to all institutions. 


These were to be made out by the institutional 
management and indoised by a legional de- 
nominational authonty. 

Because of the short penod of time within 
which this had to be completed, many insti- 
tutions were unable to meet the requirements 
and secure inclusion of their financial needs. 

The askings as finally reported and approved, 
are includ^ in Table VI, on pages 30^09. 


Whcit shall it Profit a Christian 

T hough he be considered a great leader, yet neglects the helpless; 

though he win praise and renown, yet rega^s not Chnst’s suffering 
ones; though he gain distinguished honor for great things, yet gives not 
the helping hand! 
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HoapiiaJs and Hoxneai HOME MISSIONS 


AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

RjkRional Budget 

AMERICAN HOSPI 

By Denomina 

t To comply with the deouioii of the General Committee of the Intwchureh World Movement, it has been neceMary to 
taonal buda^; the aeoond comjpnams; those budgeta of local denominational ornniaationa which have received the reQUiute 
geta of 42 Boepitals, 88 Homes for Cluldren and 27 Homes for the Aged, analyaea by denominationa and statea. 
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Statement tor 

TALS AND HOMES 

tions and States 


(bvide th« budsets Tor hwpitalB and hornet mto two c taaa ot the first eomprumg those budgets included u the national denomina- 
denonunational approval This statement mdudes only the budg^ of the second type and is made up of the individual bud- 








MINISTERIAL SALARIES 
AND PENSIONS 




MINISTERIAL SALARIES 
AND PENSIONS 

T he survey by the Ministerial Salanes, Pensions and Relief Survey Depart- 
ment covers only Protestant churches in the United States. It does not in- 
clude non-evangelical oi^ganizations, localized societies^ religious communes, 
cults, etc , or denominations which do not aun to provide a regular support for active 
ministers and pensions or relief for those retired. 

No attempt has been made to gather information as to the support given ministers 
by home missionary boards, the purpose of the survey being to present in various 
ways a summary of Idie amounts paid for ministerial salanes by local churches. 

The survey has been prepared from the use of questionnaires on ministerial salaries 
and plans for pensions and relief; by checking the results with official reports and 
putting them in tabular form; by compiling the statistics according to denominations 
and states; and by assembling the findings in such a mann^ as to present an 
educational financial program sufficient to solve the problems involved. 

Many authonties have been consulted in the effort to secure all possible information. 
These include officials of denominational boards; reports and tabulations of the 
Statistical Department of the Interchurch World Movement; denommational year- 
books and reports; reports and bulletins of the United States Census and Bureau of 
Labor; the Council of Church Boards of Education; the Cambridge Conference on 
Theological Schools; investigating commissions of commercial and industrial 
bodies; Dun's and Bradstreet's commercial registers; pension plans of industrial and 
other corporations; and pension plans of denominations. 

The purpose of the survey is to bring before the church a clear showing of the inade- 
quate support given its ministry, both active and retired; and to arouse the church 
to accept fully the New Testament declaration, ''Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach |Jie gospel should live of the gospel." 

The unmediate objective of the survey was a budgets which would give an estimate 
of the amount required by the denominations cooperating in the Interchurch World 
Movement in order to provide income sufficient to meet the just claims of retired 
ministers and the widows ancl orphans of ministers. This estimate will be found on 
pages 298, and 296. 
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Another objective of the survey was to make a study of the problem of adequate 
support for the active mimstry. This is more difficult, but a begmning has been 
made. 

The cost of living has increased 81 per cent, since July, 1914. The average ministerial 
salary has not increased even 20 per cent. Church janitors and secretaries have 
had a salary increase of from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Ministerial salaries must be increased at least 60 to 80 per cent, to put an end to 
the unequal struggle against the mounting costs of even a bare living. 

The self-respect of the minister, supplementing his single-hearted devotion to the 
gospel, forbids him to naake monetary consideration a controlling issue. Yet the 
minister is the key man in the life of the church and a support that enables him to 
devote all his strength, time and thought to the work of the church is one of the 
necessary conditions of its success. 

The church weakens her claim upon the best young men for the ministry when she 
does not offet them an adequate support in old age 


I T IS all very well for us to talk about the virtue of a 
self-sacrificing ministry, but most of us appreciate the 
virtue when some one else is doing the sacrificing. It 
is simply impossible for vast numbers of our ministers 
to work effectively on the salaries they are now receiving. 

S ET our ministry free from the exactions of temporal 
affairs, that they may be men of vision, seers of God, 
that the people may live and not perish, and that the 
mighty movements of our times may live and progress.. 
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MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

The minister is exploited for every good cause, while the plight of his 
family is little less than tragic. This is unfair and cruel and makes it 
impossible for him or his family to benefit by the schools, hospitals and 
other products of his labor except on the basis of charity. 

T iHIS section of the survey deals exclusively with ministerial salaries, discloses 
the acute situation relative to them now existing in the churches; and the 
duty and imperative necessity that rest upon the laymen to provide 
adequate support for their active ministers 

The information contained in this section relates directly to the support of pastors 
m the Christian ministry and, consequently, to the success of every form of church 
activity. 

It presents in various ways the salaries paid and classifies them by denominations 
and states. It also shows the average salaries in each denomination and for each 
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state, and the av^age amount contributed per member in the denominations and 
states named. 

The average of salaries varies, as some reports include ministers who give only part 
time to the work of the ministry, while others do not separate salaries from other 
items in the local expense budget. This survey is intended to cover only ministers 
who afe regularly ordamed and who give full time to ministerial work. 

Th6 importance of this information is accentuated by the present high cost of living 
and the inadequacy of ministerial salaries. The cost of living is not uniform through- 
out the country- It is lower in the southern part than in the northern. In general, 
$800 in the warmer parts of the country may be considered as the equivalent (in 
living expense) of $1,000 in the colder sections. 

The total salaries paid in 1916 to the 170,000 ministers in the United States was 
$126,000,000. Not half of them received more than $700. The greater number 
received less than the min imuTn amount necessary to maintain an ordinary family. 
Even with allowances for rent-free houses, the cost of food alone, in many instances, 
would exhaust the minister’s income. 

It is gtedriy to thecredit pf the Christian ministers as a class that they pl^ their 
own financial compensation last in the order of their interests- 

The thoughts of the church have been turned to many great and worthy enterprises, 
but tins most sacred of all causes has been overlooked. 

United States income tax returns— which give the entire income not the salary 
alone— diow that in 1918 only 1,671 of the 170,000 active ininisters--not one per cent, 
—came within the tax limit of $8,000. Of this number 438 had an income of $8,000 
to $4,000; 404 of $4,000 to $5,000; 276 of $6,000 to $6,000; 162 of $6,000 to $7,000; 
and only 892 above $7,000. 


T here is one thing left for the prince dT darkness to do In order 
to destroy the church of God, and that is to starve the preacher: 
to shut out from our pulpits by inadiequate salaries men of brains, 
men of sterling integrity, men of ihagnetism and power. 
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SALARIES BY STATE GROUPS 

F or the sake of analysis and as a matter of 
convenience and compansoip, the states of 
the Umon have been arranged in five groups 
as follows. 

1. The New England States: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

2. The North Atlantic States. Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

S. The South Atlantic and Gulf States. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas. The report for the South 
Atlantic group is limited by the fact that 
the salaries of the Southern Baptist Conven- 


following table which gives the combined sum- 
mary for all the reporting denominations 

TABLE OF MINISTERIAL 
SALARIES 

T his table IS significant. (See pages 286, 
287.) Returns are by no means complete 
since information is not always obtainable. 
The percentages given in the following clas^- 
cation are larger than those of the church as a 
whole, and their lesson is impressive. 

Salaries — Classification by Pereeniages 
1 per cent of ministers receive $4,000 or more 


14 “ “ “ 


3,000 to $4,000 

4.6 “ '* “ 


2,000 to 3,000 

9.3 . 


1,500 to 2,000 

32.6 “ •* “ 


1,000 to 1,500 

38.6 “ “ “ 


600 to 1,000 

12.7 " 


500 or less 



CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES 


1. Nsw England States 

1086 

6 84 

868 

872 

788 

286 

2. North Atlantic States . 

1084 

4 00 

476 

1468 

676 

682 

$ South Atlantic and Gulf 







States .. 

787 

8 88 

246 

269 

94 

32 

4. Cantral States 

960 

4 75 

1194 

8902 

4160 

1220 

5. Rodcy Mountain and 







Pacific States 

926 

6,00 

860 

812 

688 

218 








The United States 

987 

4,89 

2648 

7298 

6266 

2488 



tion and of a number of other denominations 
were not reported. 

4. The Central States. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

5. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific States; 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming. 

The condition of the church as to ministerial 
ssJarles in these state groups is shown by the 


SALARIES IN CITIES 

TJARSONAGES are found prmcipally in 
X. cities or larger towns, where only on^aixth 
of all the ministers live and where salaries are 
uniformly larger, as indicated by the following 
table; 


Avsrage salary 

Cities of 300,000 or more $1,22$ 

300,000 to 100,000 . . . 1,110 

“ 100,000 to 50,000 1,063 

60,000 to 25,000 . 672 

” below 26,000. . . .57$ 
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ISHPEMING AND MUJIlSHKU-DANG 
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T AY-BAY-WAIN-DUNG, an Ojibway Indian medicine man, explained the future life 
to hu adopted ton, Kee-tchee-me-wah-nah-nah-quod 
The first '^layer** of that hfe is a sort of Ojibway purgatory, out of which after awhile an 
Indian noay make his escape to earth If he finds the tribal totem-pole he may climb up into 
the first **layer*’ of heaven. In due tune, he may pass through the second and third ''layers'* 
of the upper world into the fourth heaven, “ Ishpemlng,” where “Monedoo," the great and 
good God Uvea 

The conditions disclosed by the survey of ministerial support are significantly illustrated 
by "Negaunee", the new and strange land upon which the young minister enters, and 
*Tshpeimng," his Heaven of generous provision, in contrast to "Mujuihku-dang," the 
"land of deepening shadows," teimmatuig in poverty, penury and helplessness, 
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DENOMINATIONAL 

SALARIES 

T he Congregational body, after eliminat- 
ing stated suppbes and occasional pastors, 
paid in 1916 to one-half of its entire ministry 
less than $1,000 a year. The increase m the 
average salary during twenty-six years (1890 
to 1916) was but one and one-tenth per cent 
Reports from 4,971 of the 6,103 Congregational 
churches showed that 


2,783 churches paid less than $1,000 


1,340 “ 

“ from 

1,000 to $1,500 

617 “ 


1,500 to 2,000 

166 'r 


2,000 to 3,000 

89 


3,000 to 4,000 

40 “ 

“ " 

4,000 to 5,000 

87 ‘‘ 

n 

5,000 or more 


The Protestant Episcopal Church usually pays 
its ministers better than do other denomina- 
tions, yet half of them receive less than $1,500 
a yeai^asum regarded by government econo- 
mists as the minimum needed to maintain a 
family. 

In New England, the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast-*where salaries are higher than 
the average— twenty-eight receive less than 
$600 a year; fifty-three from $500 to $750; 
eighty-fbur from $760 to $1,000, 506 fiom 
$1,00)0 to $1,500, and only fifty-eight, including 
bishops and general officers, receive $3,000 or 
more. 

The highuH of theso Bolanw is oheuf th€ same as 
that of an sxpsrt roUsr in a stetl mill; the lowest 
is lower than any wages paid in the steel industry. 

The Presbyterian Church has 10,518 churches 
with salaries (including house-rent) as follows* 
13 per cent, or 1,367 ministers receive less than 
$400 per year; 12 per cent, or 1,262 ministers 
receive from $400 to $600 per year; 17 per 
cent or 1*788 ministers receive from $600 to 


$800 per year, 19 per cent or 1,998 ministers 
leceive from $800 to $1,000 per year; 17 per 
cent, or 1,788 ministers receive from $1,000 to 
$1,200 per year, 22 per cent or 2,315 ministers 
receive $1,200 or more. 


The Disciples of Christ pay average salaries 
to their ministers and to gioups of ministers at 
different ages as follows. 


Age of 
minister 

Average 

currenc 

salary 

Average dur- 
ing their entire 
ministry 

Group 

ages 

Average, 
salary | 

21 

$083 

$700 

20-29 

$1043 

25 

998 

701 

30-39 

1305 

30 

1225 

856 

40-49 

1577 

35 

1217 

900 

60-59 

H83 

40 

1631 

1046 

60-64 

1188 1 

45 

1387 

939 

65-69 

967 ' 

50 

1469 

1014 

70-74 

658 1 

55 

1167 

902 

75 plus 

450 I 

60 

1396 

1153 



65 

1035 

840 



70 

719 

600 



! 75 

480 

550 





1 




The Methodist Episcopal Church repoits for 
1918 that 


1,932 ministers received less than $500 


4,136 ministers received from $ 

500 to $1,000 

4,719 

ft 

41 

1,000 to 1,600 

1,739 

•1 


1,500 to 2,000 

776 

•t 

ft 

2,000 to 2,500 

374 

tt 

tt 

2,600 to 3,000 

179 

ti 

n 

3,000 to 4,000 

48 

t< 

ft 

4,000 to 6,000 


15 ministers received $6,000 or over. 

The Northern Baptist Convention pays only 
eight per cent, of its ministers as much as $1,500 
per year; and with the exception of a few men 
residing in large cities the average salary is $688, 
not one-half of the present wages of an un- 
trained, unskilled laborer. 


XX THAT soldier ever serveth at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, 
W and cateth not the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock and eateth 
not oC the milk of the flock—; Cor. 9:7, 





DENOMINATIONAL AVERAGES 

AVERAGES are misleadiiig because the 
Jtx. greater number of mimsters is In the 
small-salaiy hat The larger salaries make the 
average a mazimtun amount for most of them 
The average of the salaries briow $1,000 would 
be much leiEB than $700. 

There is a wide range of difference m the denom- 
inational averages as shown by the following 


taWe: Average salary 

Episcopahan . $1,242 

Presbyterian (North) . 1,177 

United Presbyterian . 1,096 

Refonued (Dutch) . 1,170 

Methodist Episco]^ 1,176 

Congregational . . 1,042 

Baptist (North). . . 950 


PROFESSORS AND PREACHERS 

A COMPARISON of mcomes in the several 
professions indicates the low level of 
ministerial sslanes. The Umted States m- 
come tax returns for 1916 show that 22,278 
lawyers and 20,348 physicians had incomes in 
excess of $8,000, as against only 1,671 preachers 
The minister has one chance m a hundred of 
having a $8,000 income; the la^er, one in five, 
the doctor, one in seven; anci the architect, 
engmeer and manufacturer, one in ten. Eleven 
lawyers and eog^t physicians or manufacturers 
out of every hundred have an income of $5,000, 
but only four ministers in a thousand have such 
an income. 

Yale University, recognizing the inadequacy 
of the salaries paid to its fa^ty and the loss 
of mdn who were compelled to leave the staff 
for more profitable work, has adopted a budget 
which adds $800,000 annually to the salanes 
of its professors. Normal salanes of full-time 
professors have been mqreased as follows: 
$4,000 salaries to $5,000; $4,500 to $6,000, 
$6,000 to $7,000; and a few to $8,000. 

Columbia adopted a sunilar budget for 1920. 
Harvard is now'driving for a $15,000,000 en- 
dowment fund to elnsure a livmg wage, for her 
professoxB. Prince1;on, Cornell and other large 
colleges and technical schools are doing lil^ 
wise. 
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But no such increase has come to the ministry 
In normal times the low level of salaries was a 
source of financial stress and embarrassment, 
and this condition is accentuated today by the 
increased cost of living. Had the met ease in 
ministers' salanes kept pace with the increasing 
cost of all the necessities of life, the piesent 
$1,000 salary would be $2,650, whereas the 
average increase of 20 per cent makes it only 
$1,200 

Wholesale pnees have advanced 78 pei cent 
since 1914 and 265 per cent during the last 
twenty years 

The retail pnee of fifteen vaneties of food ad- 
vanced 92 per cent in the ten years from 1907 
to 1917, and from 12 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
since then. According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, which is a federation 
of twenty manufacturers' associations, the cost 
of living for the ordiilary Amencan family was 
71 per cent, higher than m July, 1914. 

MINISTERS AND OTHER MEN 

I NDUSTRIAL investigators find that the 
normal income of a workingman's family 
today should be from $1,100 to $1,500, and that 
wages have been advanced proportionately. In 
this manner the increased cost of living has 
been provided for. 

From September, 1914, to* March, 1919, the 
average wages of men in eight leading industnes 
increased from 74 per cent to 112 per cent , 
the highest percentage of increase being in work 
where the earnings had been relatively low 
1'his increase enabled workers in general to 
maintain and even improve their 1914 standard 
of living. 

In March, 1919, the highest average weekly 
earnings of males in any industry were $29.85 
(as against $14 in 1914)in rubber manufactur- 
ing, ^e lowest was $17.10 (as against $10 in 
1914) in cotton manufacturing. 

Since the preparation of the accompanying 
graph the cost of living and the wagt^ of oillce 
help have both advanced, and some progress 
has been made toward a better suppoil for the 
ministry. 


The following table gives the range of aver- 
age weekly wages for male workers in detail 
and is significant. 


Industries 

Sept 

1»14 

Sept 

1918 

Mar 

1919 

Percentage of 1 
increase 

1914- 

1918 

1914- 

1919 

Metal 

IS 

$26 80 

$24 75 

103 

88 

Cotton 

10 00 

20 60 

17 10 

106 

71 

Wool . 

11 52 

23 21 

18 61 

102 

62 

Silk 

11 77 

21 54 

22 69 

83 

93 

Boots and 
shoes 

14 70 

24 04 

25 90 

64 

76 

Paper 

12 73 

22 40 

22 40 

76 

76 

Rubber 

14 00 

28 60 

29 J5 

104 

no 


While wages in some industries increased over 
80 per cent , the salanes of ministers increased 
less than 20 per cent To even approximate 
the standard of ten yeans ago the minister's 
salary should be advanced from 60 to 80 per 
cent **Tkat the minister makes ends meet 
stamps him as the master business man of his 
timer 

Few men have been less fortified by increased 
compensation to meet the demands created by 
this condition than the Methodist minister 
Seldom if evei adequately paid, the steadily 
dwindling purchasing power of the preachei's 
salary is making his predicament unbearable 


THE WAY THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH MEETS 
ITS OBLIGATIONS 
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and IS threatening a disastrous crisis The 
inadequate financial support accorded him m 
1914 has been increased less than 15 per cent 
which makes his present salary actually, or rela- 
tively, much less than it was four years ago. 

According to the report of the Commission on 
Finance for the year 1918, 16,271 of the 16,774 


Methodist Episcopal pastors in the United 
States, or 91 per cent , received an average 
salary, mcludmg house rent, of $907 

The remaining 9 per cent, received salanes gen- 
erous enough to bring the total average of pas- 
tors' support up to the cash basis of $971, or 
$1,106 including parsonage. 
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Paying Less than their Fathers 

T he failure of the laity to meet its financial obligations is the principal cause 
of scant salaries. The attendant difficulties of recruiting an acceptable min- 
istry and the loss of men who are forced to engage in business enterprises 
in order to provide for their families threaten the ministerial supply and the life 
of the church. 

That in the face of a doubled membership and lai:ge property accumulation the lay- 
men individually pay no more than their fathers did is a startling fact which is true 
in most churches. As a rule the more members and weaUh the churches have the less Iheu 
* give per capita. 

The prophet's confession, am not better than my fathers," will come to the lips 
of the laymen who study the per capita giving of church members and learn that, 
notwithstanding unparalelled prosperity, the average layman today not only pro- 
portionately but in actual amount per member is paying no more for the support of 
the ministry than his father or grandfather or great-grandfathor did. 

Had payments by C'hristian laymen for the support of the ministry mcreased in pro- 
portion to increased wealth, salaries could have been doubled and millions provided 
for the extension of the kingdom, 

More important than all, hundreds of high-grade, well-trained, effective ministers 
, would not have been forced into secular pursuits in order to provide for thdr families 
had it not been for the lack of financial vision on the part of the lay membership. 

' Young men of parts and learning, seeing that the laymen were wiUing to share their 
prosperity with them even as in the past the ministers shared the poverty of the lay- 
' men, would not have had the lure o! their call clouded by the fcHrecast of a helpless 
and dependent old age; and many a fine, high-minded, devoted young man would 
have invested his life in the Christian ministry. 

* The men in the group picture are alike in their devotion to the church; but the aver- 
age laymen of an, earlier generation paid more to the support of Dr. Reed and his 
associate than the laymen today, who are bound by like vows, pay for the support 
of their ministers. 

But what about the thm boys, one year, eight years and sixteen years of age, who 
represent the future? What about them? Will they pay less for ^e support of the 
ministry than their fstthers? If so, the cujrve which represents the decreased payments 
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to ministerial support will continue to descend and the church will bar its doors 
a^fainst the best. 

These boys will be in the ranks of either the laity or the ministry. If they shall be 
laymen, and when they shall reach the a^e of the four men m the picture, they too 
must confess, “We are not better than our fathers;” then their ministers will not be 
equal to the task, the church will be swamped m the imre of material prosperity and 
the Light of the World will be obscured. 


RICH BUT NIGGARDLY 

T he munificent contnbutions, running up 
mto hundreds of millions of dollars, to the 
many interests both in church and out of it, 
prove that low ministerial salanes are not due 
to the poverty of the laity. Mr. Carnegie called 
a certain denomination ^'the richest institution 
m all the land.” Mr. Carnegie was clearly 
right, for Amencan Protestantism has an aggre- 
gate property worth of two bilhon dollars— 
equal to an equipment of $12,000 per xnmister. 

With this vast wealth in its possession the inade- 
quate support of the church's ministers must 
he caused by a low appreciation of their value 
to the community and the mdividual, and to 
an unworthy standard of Chnstian givmg by 
thelaify. 

IN THE HANDS OF 
THE LAYMEN 

I AYMEN can change the situation if they 
^ will. They must cease to think of the 
support of the ministry, active or retired, as a 
boaevolence. Self-respecting, worthy, high- 
grade men cannot be secured for a ^ling in 
which their salaries are considered as a chanty. 
Chnstian ministers are entitled to support 
on the same basis as otho- men, both while ^ey 
serve and while they wait the final call. 

STARTLING DISCLOSURES 

T his department mveshgated fifty pros- 
perous representative churches of the 
Middle West as to the per capita pasnoient for 
the support of the ministry at four periods dur- 
ing the last half century. Some of the dis- 
closures are as follows; 

The individual church member in three fine 
Kansas churches paid nme cents per week Im 


in 1916 than he did in 1870; four cents less per 
week than m 1890, and one cent less per 
than in 1910. 

The findings m fourteen cases are shown m the 
following table. These facts spell disaster un- , 
less conditions are changed. 


Location of churches 

1870 

1890 

1910 

1916 

Kansas 

44 


S7 S$ 

8 20 

7 00 

$6 00 

4 04 

4 29 

$4 86 

8 00 

2 17 

$8.16 
2 76 
2 80 


Average |7 68 

$4 78 

$8 84 

$2 74 

Minnesota 

Michigan. 


S6 26 
4 98 

4 80 

4 88 

$6 96 

2 16 
4.90 
6,78 

$8 68 
2.14 

8 18 

8 61 

$3 00 
2 70 
2 92 
4 02 


Average $4 86 

$4 68 

$8.15 

$8 16 

Illinois 

U 

• 

S6.28 

6 00 

$8.00 

4 08 

2 66 

$8 96 

4 71 

1 76 

$2.74 
8 80 
1 98 


Average $5 64 

$8,21 

$8.47 

$2 82 

Missouri 

.... 

S6 00 
9,66 

$6.98 

4.61 

$4.82 

8.61 

$8 89 
8.71 


Averages? 78 

»6.29 

$4 16 

$8 80 

Iowa . 

u 


$4.40 

$3.01 

4,18 

$2 87 
8.27 

$8.28 
2 69 


Average U.iO 

$8,67 

$2.87 

$2.98 


COMMERCIALIZING THE 
MINISTRY* 

T he fear of oommerdaliaing the ministry 
is groundless as long as ministers' salaries 
are so far below any real pordbaslng power. 
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Laymen do not pay the cost value of the men 
whose services they use^ basing that cost on the 
outlay of time and money needed for prepara* 
tion 

Special ability and capacity are demanded of 
ministers, whose characters must be beyond re- 
proach and who must and do possess learning, 
culture, a knowledge of affairs and administra- 
tive ability. 

Laymen who pay generously for such qualifica- 
tions in business cannot be indifferent to the 
equal value of these m the ministry. They can- 
not remain guiltless if adequate compensation 
is not given to the minister. 

PROSPEROUS GROUPS OF 
LAYMEN 

M inisters are preaching to prosperous 
groups of laymen, each memb^ of which 
pays to someone who does very ordinary work 
more than the entire group pays to the minister 
who renders invaluable service! 

Ministers preach to laymen who mdividually 
pay chauffeurs more to run their automobiles 
than they collectively pay a nunister to run 
their church! 

Ministers have m their congregations men who 
personally, m one month, earn more than is 
paid in a year by their entire group for minis- 
terial support* 

Rural minister are preaching to groups of farm- 
ers who individually pay more to the hired 
man’’ than their combined church group pays 
for the support of their minister! 

Down in the cottonfields, negro ministers are 
preaching to fifty or more cotton pickers who 


individually are paid more for picking cotton 
than their entire neighborhood pays to the min- 
ister in a year! 

FINANCIAL CONSCIENCE 
SLEEPING 

I NCREASED strength and pro^enty have 
not resulted iii a clearer sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the Ifiymen but rather 
m putting their financial consciences to sleep. 
From 1915 to 1918 three classes of churches 
in one denomination stood out from others be- 
cause they either paid the largest salanes, had 
the largest membership, or owned the most 
valuable property. They were the "high- 
salaned,” *'Jarge,'' and "nch" churches. 

But th4 laym^ cf these prosperous churches pa%d 
less per member /or ike support of the pyniistry 
tbon did their denomination as a ishoU, and very 
much less than did the smaller churd^. They 
paid less themselves than they did ten years 
ago. 

Instead of hdping to bear the burdens of the 
weak they did not carry burdens equal to those 
of the weak. They are not great givers. God's 
great givers are not always those who give 
largdy but those who have felt the thrill of 
sacrificial giving. 

Five hundred and forty-eight “high-salaned 
churches" paid a salary of $3,000 or more. 
In spite of the fact that the years surveyed 
were years of great financial prosperity, these 
"high-salaned" churches paid four cents less 
per member m 1918 than in 1915. The higher 
salaries were not due to enlarged liberality. 
They were paid by a larger membership. 

One hundred and seventy-seven "large 
churches" had a memberriiip of 1,000 or more. 


N O MAN is able to give his most effective service to the church 
if he is unable to meet promptly those financial obligations 
compelled by due regard to physical necessities and a decent respect 
for social proprieties. 
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jF^om 1915 to 1918 the per capita payment of 
their members decreased eleven cents, showing 
that churches with the largest membership 
pay less per member for ministerial support 
than do the smaller churches Instead of say- 
mg, ''because we have more members we can 
pay a more adequate salary," they seem to 
say, "because we have more rnemb^ we need 
not pay as much/' 

Two hundred and eight "nch churches" had 
a property valuation of $100,000 or more 
Theu* per capita payments to ministerial sup- 
port decreased nineteen cents per member, show- 
ing that wealthy unfortunatdy, is not always 
accompanied by consecration and liberality. 

THE HORIZONTAL LINE 

T he statistics! scheme of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, more complete andcover- 
mg a larger period than that of other denomi- 


nations, shows that the pez capita givingin 1918 
was $5 30, m 1917, $5.07, in 1916, $5.01, m 
1915, $5 00; m 1914, $5 04, in 1913, $5 08; and 
in 1912, $5.10 The average member paid 
only two-fifths of a cent more per week m 1918 
than he did m 1912, and since 1900 the per 
capita weekly payment increased only mne- 
tenths of one per cent 

The graphic line which represents the changes 
in per capita payments to mmistenal support 
has been ^most horizontal for thirty-four years 
Meanwhile the total growth of the wealth of 
the nation, according to government reports, 
has increased to over $250,000,000,000 or ^,500 
per family 

A TITHE OF A TITHE 

T he average mcome of the members of the 
Protestant churches has been estimated 
at $400 a year A tithe on such incomes would 
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yield enough money to pay all that was paid 
last year and then leave a billion dollais foi 
the s^-com of the kingdom. 

The combined membership of the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbytenan and Methodist 
Episco^ churches is 11,500,000 Their com- 
bmed income (at $400 per yeai) would be 
$4,600,000,000. A tithe of a tithe (one per 
cent.) on that amount would yield $46,000,000 
The income of the six million Methodists (at 
$400 each) would be almost $2,500,000,000. 
They paid their mmisters $25,000,000, or one 
per cent, of that amount— not a tithe, but one- 
tenth of a tithe There is no reason to believe 
that the other denominations make a better 
showing. 

It is not strange that the increase in the salanes 
of ministers has been less than 20 per cent, 
during the last twelve years. How could the 
mcrease be larger when the per capita giving 
of the laymen has not mcreas^? 

AN AROUSED CONSCIENCE 

O NLY when an aroused conscience shall 
inspire a higher standard of Christian 
givmg will conditions improve. It is easy to be- 
come enamoured of large totals but it is well to 
remember that totals of ministerial support are 
made up of a multitude of small salanes, the 
smallness of which seriously affects the personal 
interests of the pastors and thieir famiUes. 

Church membership is increasing more rapidly 
than the population. The curve which repre- 
sents population ascends lees rapidly than that 
which shows church membership* If this con- 
dition continues it is mathematically certain 
the church membership will some day overtake 
the population. 

This would be encouraging were it not accom- 
panied by the threateni^ fact that financially 
the chur^, in the support given to its ministry, 
is on the downward path. Unless this is chang^ 
there can be only one result— disaster. 

THE MINISTER EXPLOITED 

H ospitals are needed and the minister 
is asked to raise money for them; but 
should he or membeors of his family fall aiok 


the expenses for hospital care and a trained 
nurse must be paid out of his meagre salary. 

In the majoiity of cases this salary is less than 
$20 a week, or half the amount he must pay 
for a trained muse. Such emergencies can 
only be met on a chanty basis 

To self-respecting mmisters a state institution 
supported by taxes which he helps to pay is less 
offensive than the ordinary chantable offer of a 
free bed to be char^^edjto "compulsory chanty " 

Colleges must be built and endowed and the 
minister is asked to work for them. To his 
credit and to the amazement of those who know 
the conditions, he has m some way managed 
to send his children to college 

But what lavman has any realization of the 
scrimping and saving, the humiliating chant- 
able discounts, reduced term charges or scholai - 
ships to which he must have recourse’ 

Laymen who contribute to educational insti- 
tutions and provide scholarships should think 
of these things and be willing to pay their min- 
isters adequately. 

THE INDISPENSABLE MAN 

I N ORGANIZED Christianity the minister 
is the ''indispensable man." Every great 
church movement has relied on his fait^ness 
and the possibility of exploiting him to see the 
program through. He has always been the 
willmg servant of the kingdom and has followed 
his ideals to the extent of sacrifices m carrying 
out great tasks. 

Strength is given to the Interchurch World 
Movement because of its basic proposition that 
the minister's position, rights and compensa- 
tion shall be fully recogniz^ and that he shall 
be adequately provid^ for both during his 
aclave years and in his old age 

His condition has gone fhr bqyond that of will- 
ingness to make personal sacrifices. It is a 
question of sacrificing his success, his home and 
his famOy. 

To be wilhng to make the sacrifice is magnificent 
but to be sacrificed needlessly by a w^-to-do 
hrity, engrossed in its own personal enterprises, 
is a great tragedy and falls little short of a 
crime. 
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RESULTS OF INADEQUATE 
SALARIES 

*^HE results of the inadequate support of the 
X ministry are serious. They affect the 
whole life of the church. The minister is the 
essential man in all church activities. What- 
ever impairs his efficiency reacts upon the 
church. The results of inadequate support are: 

1 A Trained bui IneffMenl Ministry 

No men are more devoted to their life work 
than ministers In general, where there is meffi- 
ciency it is not caused by lack of devotion hut 
by— 

o. Physical disahihty and mental poverty due 
to inadequate food and scanty literary equip- 
ment. 

6. Ipurdensome debts* made necessary m pre- 
paring for the ministry; and exacting econotmes 
making a ^'side-lme^' necessary. 

c. The mclination to change to a more lucrative 
occupation at an early age in order to provide 
for present needs and future disabilities. This 
causes an unsettled state of mind 

2. A Dearth of Mtnteters 

Intelbgent and well-equipped young men are 
lost to the ministry because influenced to accept 
positions in detached service or to turn aside 
to other callings. 

In one denomination 3,388 congregations did 
not have regular pastoral care. In another 
there were 994 fewer ministers than m 1914 
In the New En^and section of one denonuna- 
tion 85 per cent of the congregations was with- 
out regular ministers in 1915. One denomina- 
tion reports:'* 2,000 churches pastorless and 
shepherdless be<»use of poor salaries.” 


a net gam in three years of 25,680 members, 
but of only thirty-four mmisters. 

Another denomination needs a thousand mmis- 
ters a year to fill the gaps, but had in 1919 less 
than 600. 

8. Decrease in The<dogtcal Students 

Between 1870 and 1910 increases in the student 
body of three professions were as follows* den- 
tistry 6405 i)er cent.; law, 1083 per cent, 
theology only 288 per cent 

In 1911 there was a total decrease of 178 theo- 
logical students as compared with 1910, m 
1918 there was 20 per cent less than in 1912 
The summaries of one denominational group 
report a decrease of twenty-five theological 
students m two years— from ninety-two to 
sixty-seven Another group reports the loss 
of fifty-four students from 1891 to 1916; an- 
other, a decrease of 126 students from 1896 to 
1914. 

These losses occurred during a period marked 
by a large increase in. the number of church 
members* and of college students; by ex- 
tensive evangelistic campaigns; by special 
religious work in colleges; and by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

4. Increase of Untraintd Mmisters 

The proportion of untrained men in the ministry 
IS mcreasmg An mvestigation covering 8,500 
ministers of one denomination showed that 
50 per cent, was without college education, 
and not one m four had both college and semittr 
ary degrees 

In one denomination, 1,624 more unordained 
"supply preachers” used in 1918 than in 
1898 


In a denomination having 968 congregations* In another, out of 986 ministers only 476 gave 
only 627 have setUed pastors. Another reports their M time to ministerial work. 


T he church must take better care of her xniniaters or be con- 
tent with an inferior class of men for her work» and that spells 
failure. Ministers need the best possible intellectual equipment. 
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A survey of an Ohio county reveals the folly 
of dividing a minister's time, the percentage of 
gam in churches which had one-quarter of the 
minister's time was 26 percent.; those which had 
one-third of his time, 35 per cent ; those with 
only one-half of his time, 39 per cent But 
when the church had all of the minister's time, 
the gain was 60 per cent 

5 The Church Suffers 

This 18 a tragedy. The church has moie at 
stake than the ministry. Its greatest asset 
IS not the wealth of its laity but the sacrificial 
service of its ministers By ignoring them just 
requirements it disheartens those already in 
its service and weakens its claim upon young 
men of promise and ability. 

THE WAY OUT 

T he way out is to give the facts to the 
church. The same prmciples which assure 
cooperation, loyalty, mdustiy and content- 
ment in business affairs apply equally well to 
the ministry and church affairs. 

Churches have been compelled to add from 50 
to 80 per cent, to the salaries of their j'amtors 
and church secretaries. They cannot get their 
executive work done and keep their plants 
warm and clean without paying more for it. 

What about the chilly winds of unmet needs 
which blow against the parsonage where resides 
the minister who, with histamily, is not working 
for money, and is tied to his ta^ by his vows 
and ideals? JOo not compd him to break 
them. 

The laymen who have dealt liberally with world- 
wide and national charities but who are pay- 
ing less each year to support the ministry, 
must assume larger responsibilities. 

They are under vows to support the ministry 


and the institutions of the church The in- 
junction, ‘*Vow and pay thy vows’" is as 
binding on them as on the ministry 

MEETING THE CRISIS 

M inisters are the officers of the army 
of the Lord The nation that loses its 
officers loses its army, and if the army be lost 
the nation is lost, and if the nation be lost all is 
lost The only way that the nation can sur- 
vive IS to provide trained officers 

Amenca came late into the World War, not 
from lack of men willing to follow the flag but 
because of the 'time necessaiy to tram officers 
to lead them 

It is so in the church. If we lose the ministers 
we lose the army of the Lord and have only an 
unorganized religious mob; and if we lose the 
Chnstian army we lose the church, and to lose 
the church is to lose all. The only way the 
church can survive is to have trained ministers. 

Through its trained inspired ministry the church 
receives its vision, but where there is no imn- 
istry there is no vision; and ** where there is 
no vision the people pensh." 

THE YOUNG MAN'S CALL 

Y oung men do not determine their call 
to the ministry on the basis of salary. But 
the church that puts a low estimate on the value 
of their services and the importance of their 
task 18 not likely to appeal successfully to the 
young man who prizes the life he has to live 
and wants to make it count in the world. 

Young men are not drawn to the ministry by 
the lure of luxunous things, but the church can 
never make a compelling appeal to its best 
until it gives a fair financial recognition to the 
value of their services and acknowledges that 
"the laborer is worthy of his hire." 


A n ADEQUATE support for every minister will be a really con- 
L structive work for the kingdom of God, and should be one 
of the church’s supreme concerns. 
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MINISTERIAL SUPPORT IN TERMS OF 
AUTOMOBILE COST AND UPKEEP 

INTRINSIC VALUES AND PRICES ARE NOT THE SAME THING. 

A GOOD MAN IS WORTH FAR MORE THAN ANY MACHINE. 

THE WORLD NEEDS TO BE EDUCATED UP TO THIS IDEA. 


Ministers’ 

Salaries 

Note that: 

Types of cars 

Class I. 

Salary $600 a 
year 

These numsters receive, for a whole 
year’s work, a 'Sum less than the 
initial cost of the cheapest car on the 
market 


Class 2. 

Salary $600 to 
$900 a year. 

Many an individual layman spends 
more for and on his car than the 
whole congregation pays for its 
minister’s entire yearly salary. 



Salary $900 to 
$1,500 a year 


Salary $1,500 
to $3,000 a year. 


Salary $8,000 
to $6,000 a year. 


A car IS only one item in the business 
man’s budget. A minister has to 
support his family for a whole year 
often on less than this one item costs 
his panshioner. 


A car can serve at best but a few 
[ people. A minister serves the whole 
community all the tune. A car is a 
constant Lability. A good minister 
IS a permanent asset. 


It IS often more profitable to act as 
chauffeur in a luxurious limousine 
than to shepherd a thousand souls. 
This inequahty is neith^ just nor 
necessary. Let us help change it 



*How much better is a man than a machinel " 
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The Task Before the Churches 

Ministers, with few exceptions, are full-time men on half pay. An average ' 
salary of less than $800 was paid in 1918, while industrial experts state 
$1,500 is the minimum amount needed to support an ordinary family 

T he foregoing survey biings the church face to face witii an imperative duty 
which must be piomptly acknowledged and performed for the sake of all 
interests related to the kingdom of God 

That duty is to make adequate provision for those who have been divinely called 
to the responsibility of spintual leadership. These are the church’s own, given to it 
by its divine head. They are members of its family and as such have special claims 
upon its resources. To the relation of the church to them may be applied the declara- 
tion: ''If any man provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ” The church cannot escape 
the application of these words, severe as the implication may be. 

The minister has been called "the strategic man" in all forward movements in the 
church, and for that reason whatever is in any way detrimental to his highest 
efficiency ought to be removed if it is within the power of the church to remove it. 

That the majonty of ministers are handicapped by the inadequate salaries paid; 
that the church suffers in consequence and that it is within the power of the church 
to change the situation for the better, have been clearly shown in the foregoing pages. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 

T he imperative need is for such an increase 
In ministerial support as shall assure to 
each minister a mimmum salary of, at least, 
$1,600 and a house. 

The survey has revealed the fact that a large 
number of ministem are far from this minimum 
standard in the support they receive. For 
instance: In sixteen denominations there are 
4,829 ministers who received in 1918 a salary 
of less than $500; there are 14,428 ministers 
who received between $500 and $1,000, and 
there are 12,878 ministers who received between 
$1,000 and $1,500. This makes a total of 
82,125 ministers who received less than $1,500 
salary* 

To, bring the support of those represented by 


the first class up to $1,500, assuming that the 
average received by each was $500, would re- 
quire an addition for e&ch of $1^000, or a total 
amount of $4,829,000 

Assummg that the second class received an 
average of $800, it would require an average of 
$700 for each minister to bring the level up 
to $1,500, or a total amount of $10,096,100 

Assuming that class three received an average 
of $1,200, It would require an average mcrease 
of ^00 for each mmister to bring this class up 
to the minimum stated'above, or a total amount 
of $8,861,900. 

To brmg these classes of ministers in the sixteen 
denominations up to a minimum support of 
$1,500 would require an annual mcrease of 
$1^786,900. This appears to be a large sum 
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in the total, and it is; but it is a very small 
per capita amount when distnbuted over 
a membership of about 11,200,000 Distnb- 
uted over this membership it would be an 
average of only four cents per ueek, and this 
small contnbution would meet the mcrease for 
salanes and leave a balance of over $3,000,000 
The statistics for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are compiled in such detail that the 
following statement of the number of ministers 
who receive less than $1,500 is accurate 

1,932 ministers m this denomination receive 
salanes of $500 or less Assummg all in this 
class receive $600, it would require $1,000 each 
to brmg it close up to the level of $1,600, or a 
total of $1,932,000. 

4,186 ministers receive from $500 to $1,000 
Assuming they averaged $800 each, it would 
take an average of $700 each to raise this 
class to the levd of $1,500, or $2,895,200 

4,179 ministers receive from $1,000 to $1,500 
Assuming the average would be $1,200, an 
average mcrease of $300 would be needed to 
level this class up, or a total of $1,253,700. 

The total increase for the whole denomination 
IS $6,080,900, or less than an average of three 
cents per week per member for this denomina- 
tion 

It IS not possible to give in such detail the 
statistics for other denominations, because in 
many of them the pastor's salary is not pub- 
lished as an item separate from the local budget. 
But there is no reason to believe that the other 
denomination^ would make a showing much 
different than that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


FOUR WAYS OUT 

T hat a change can be brought about there 
IS no reason to doubt. The most important 
thing to consider is the way m which the 
change may be accomplished. 

No problem is more difficult if it is considered 
apart from the r^tioni^p to it of the local 
church 

No plan that looks toward temporary relief will 
jsuffice, for the emergincy is nota temporary one. 

The situation has not come suddenly upon the 
church It has been devdopmg for decades 
but has been overlooked. It is now disclosed 
as having reached the acute stage and cannot 
longer be ignorea. No arrangement for tem- 
porary relief will be satisfactory either to men 
now in service or to capable young men who are 
needed to fill the widening gaps in the ranks 

The change must he permanent. 

Pour ways of bnngmg about this permanent 
change are conceivable 

1. A SwterUation Fund 

Such a fund to be established tor each denomi- 
nation, the income to \)e used to supplement 
inadequate salanes. Such funds now exist m 
some churches and the work done by them is 
done in others by the use of axmual collections 
for home missions and sustentation. The 
task should be to mcrease such funds till 
they were adequate to meet all needs. Such 
funds should be used, however, only to increase 
the salaries paid by parishes manifestly unable 
to provide an adequate support for the minister, 
,and which may be regard^ as mission stations. 

It is as possible to paupenze a church as it 


F or God is not unrighteous to forget your work and the love 
whidi ye showed toward his name, in that ye ministered unto the 
saints and still do minister -^Hebrews 6:10. 
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is to pauperize an individual, by granting un- 
necessary aid. 

2. A Fwndation Fund 

might solve the problem This would be the 
creation of a foundation similar to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
to be administered in a similar way, and which 
would guarantee to every active minister an 
adequate salary. This would reqmre a fund 
of about two billion dollars invested at five 
per cent The strongest objection to this plan 
would be the possible injurious effect upon the 
vital spintuaUty of the 'local church, which 
would be thus r^ieved of a large measure of its 
responsibility for the support of its minister 

The underpaid minister is always an unappre- 
ciated minister, and such treatment of the 
minister reacts severely upon the church, as 
injustice is always certain to do. Gifts, how- 
ever great, to noble and worthy causes cannot 
liquidate the church’s obligations to their 
ministers. Justice is not attained m that way. 

3. MtnisUrial Salary First 

The problem could be solved by adopting the 
principle that in making up the loc^ budget 
the salary of the minister should be regarded as 
fundamental and receive consideration as a first 
claim upon the financial resources of the local 
church. This would not relieve the local church 
of any responsibility for other causes, but would 
restrain it from regarding any other interest 
of the church, however important, as being 
paramount to the support of its minister 

4. The Local Apjml 

The problem might be solved by each denomina- 
tion fixing a minimum salary for its ministo'S 


and udng all proper means to persuade looal 
churches to adopt it. This plan is already m 
operation in various ways by some ecclesiastical 
bodies, as is shown by the following 

1. The Pittsburgh Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church reqmres $1,800 for an 
ordained minister and family 

2 The Commission on Finance of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church lecommends a minimum 
salary, larger than the average, with a larger 
percentage of increase for the smaller salaried 
ministers The result is that most annual 
confeiences have adopted a minunum salary 
which at present vanes from $1,000 to $1,500. 

8 The Disciples of Chnst has recommehded a 
conscientious effort by all local churches to 
increase salaries and has urged the followmg 
scale of increase, ssdanes under $1,500, increase 
25 per cent.; between $1,500 to $2,000, increase 
20 per cent ; between $2,000 to ^,000, increase 
15 per cent ; above $3,000, increase 10 per cent. 

“ We consider %t mUd to die maintenance of our 
mmtstry in adequate strength that the salary 
question be taken up by the laymen and disposed 
of adequately and immediately " 

4. The Presbyteries of Brooklyn and Nassau 
County, N. Y , recently recommended $2,000 
with manse, and $2,500 without manse, formal^ 
ned ministers, and $1,500 for those unmamed. 

For the first time in the history of Protestantism 
m America this important cause is now brought 
before the churches in a eombmed manner. 
This has been possible only through the Inter- 
church World Movement which includes in its 
campaign program of education such apre8e;ata- 
tion of ^is subject to all the churches as i^l 
result in an adequate support for the ministry. 


K now ye Iiot that they that minister about sacred things eat of 
the things of the temple, and they that wait upon the altar 
have their portion with the altar?— i Cor. 9:tS. 
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Table Showing 

MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

By States for All Denommataons 

Note The following statistics include only denominations reporting and able to furnish inTormation on ministerial 
salaries Some denominations do not report the minister’s salary separate from the local budget 
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Table Showing: 

MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

By DenominatLons for all States 

Notb— The folloeias table contains the statistics as con^letely as could be gathered from the denominations through 
personal interviews, corrcapondence, and year books Because of incomplete data the Northeni Baptist Convention 
and the Presbyterian Churu in the tJ. S A are not included in the daasifiration of salanes or the totaU. 
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Table Showingr 

SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS 

and Widows and Orphans of Ministers 


Classification of Beneficiaries 



Dbkomination 


BAPnSl 

Northbrn Baptist Com- 

VBNTION 

SsvbMTH Day Baptist 

CONGREGATIONAL 

CONORBOATIONAL ChUKCMBS 

DISCIPLES 
Disoplks op Chris > 
EVANGEUCAL- 
Etanobucal Auocsation 
Evanobucal Synod OF N A 
LUTHERAN 

United Luthbran Church 
IN Ambrica 
Aucubtana Synod 
METHODIST- 
Mbthodist Epkcopai 
.Church, North 
mbthodist Episcopal 
Gburch, South 
Methodist Protestant 
Church 

Frbb Mbthodist Church 
ofN A . 

MORAVIAN, 

Moratiak Church 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Presbyterian Church in 
thbU S A .North 
Prbsbvtbrian Church in 
tbbU S. South . 
Unitbd Prbsbvtbrian 
Church . , , . 

REFORMEDt 
Rbformbd Church in 
America . ... 

Rsponkieo Church in the 

US 

UNITED BRETHREN. 
Church op the Ukitbo 
Brbtubbn in CHRiir . 


BSNBnCIARXBS 
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MINISTERIAL PENSIONS 


O LD SLge pensions belong to modem civilization. Fifty years ago employees 
did not expect a pension in recognition of long and faithful service, but 
now a considerable portion of the working people of America work in the 
twilight glow of an expected retirement annuity. An irresistible law of justice has 
produced the new order. 

Pension plans adopted by commercial, industi’ial, public service and other institutions 
indicate this change* The entire trend throughout the commercial world is to 
recognize some moral responsibility toward those whose best years have been given to 
the corporation's interests and to discharge that responsibility by pension provision. 

The International Harvester Company, an industrial corporation, provides an old 
age annuity of from $30 to over $208 a month 

The Standard Oil Company, a producing corporation, provides an annuity, payable 
monthly, for all employees who have been twenty years or longer in continuous active 
service; also a death benefit, payable to the beneficiaries of employees. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company provides a pension or annuity for all employees, 
the amount determined by the wages received and the years of service. 

The American Telegraph and Telephone Company, a public service corporation, 
provides an annuity for all employees who have been in its service for twenty years 
.or more; also sick, disability and death benefits. 

|The Carnegie Foundation, an endowed corporation, was established for the benefit 
^of retired college professors and instructors. The pension is based on the years of 
service and amounts to one-half of the average salary paid during the last five years 
plus $400. 

The First National Bank of Chicago, a financial corporation, pays a pension to its 
employees amounting to one-fiftieth of their salary (at date of retirement) for each 
year of service, with a maximum pension of $6,000. 

(Secular corporations are in advance of the churches in plans for providing old age and 
disability pensions. 

'How far in advance is shown by the following comparison between the pensions 
assured by the foregoing corporations and tihose planned by six representative 
ehurobes, all placed on the same ha^s. 
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CORlPORATION PENSIONS 
COMPARED 

T he pensions assured by these six corpora- 
tions, based on thirty-five years of service 
and a saliuy or wage of $2,000 during the last 
ten years of employment, are as follows 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company $700 

International Harvester Company *1,050 

Standard Oil Company 1,400 

Amttiean Telegraph & Telephone Co . 1,400 

First National Bank, Chicago 1,400 

Carnegie Foundation 1,400 

Average pension $1,858 


^•Peoiloa u]MHi "(ht Ub ooQieeutlve yeut dturins which the 
employee ncaved the Urgeet mIuy or wogee 

The pensions promised by six representative 
denominations on the same basis are as follows 


Church A . $875 

Church B, . , 500 

Church C. ... 500 

Church B 500 

Church E , . 470 

Church F . . 360 

Average pension $583 


In only one instance does a denommation 
propose to provide a pension in excess of the 
minimum sum paid by any of the above corpora- 
doos; and then it is based on the assumed 
mimstenal salary of $2,000 during the ten 
years preceding retirement, which would be an 
exceptional amount. 

'Most of the church plans are uncompleted and 
the retired ministers do not receive the prom- 
ised amounts. The church— the richest in- 
stitution in all the land*— is shown by this 
companson to be sadly delinquent in its duty 
to her old ministers. 


PENSION PLANS OF 
CHURCHES 

T he Christian church which taught the 
principle of economic justice to a thousand 
commencal, mdustnal and municipal corpora- 
tions has been herself slow to recognize the 
faithful, indispensable and life-long services 
of her mmist^. 

With the exception of funds held by conven- 
tions, presbytmes, conferences, etc, pension 
plans are of recent ongin and no denoxmnation 
has as yet an adequate pension fund endow- 
ment. 

Some progress is‘ being made, however, and 
pension plans are being formed in several 
denominations. 

These plans fall mto three general classes 
1. Support or pension based on years of service, 
2. R^efordisabibtyhelp. and 8. Contributory 
annuity 

RELIEF AND DISABILITY 
F^NDS 

T he oldest and most general plan is that of 
relief, and in some churches it is the only 
method This plan cannot be entirely dispensed 
with because it aims to meet special needs The 
newer tendency, however, is toward an actu- 
anally defined pension based on years of service. 
Disabihty benefits are also sometimes provided 
by a contnbutory organization which helps a 
mmister in an emergency. 

Many denominations combine their plans for 
paisions and relief and a few have both in 
operation. 

Recent growth has, however, been in the direc- 
tion of contributory annuity provisions. 


T he church whidi fails to take care of its xninisters when they 
have worn themselves out in its service, will shortly have no 
ministers wearing themselves out for it. 
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Pension Funds on a Contributory Basis 


D etailed information required for the 
orgamzation of a contnbutoiy annuity 
or pension fund cannot be given m this bnef 
resume. * We simply indicate the kmd of infor- 
mation required and give analyses of the Pen- 
sion Pund plan of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Annuity Fund for Congrega- 
tional Ministers 

Each denomination must adapt its plan to 
special conditions, and since a contnbutory 
pension or annuity fund assumes dearly de- 
fined financial obligations, it should not be 
adopted unadvisedly 

Data must be secured and this requues time, 
patience, technical skill and money. 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH PLAN 

T he Protestant Episcopal Church provided 
an advance budget of $150,000 for actu- 
anal work, tabulation, analysis and preparation. 
An imtial reserve of $5,000,000 provides for 
the ''accrued liabilities"; a permanent pension 
account, to which 71^ per cent, of the dergy- 
men's salaries are paid each year, has b^n 
created; other funds have been merged into 
this account. 

At the age of 68 an annuity equal to per 
cent, of the clergyman's average annual in- 
come, multiplied by the numlw of years in 
which assessments have been paid by him is 
promised; the minimum being $600 and the 
maximum 50 per cent, of the average income 
sinde ordination, but with special li^tations. 
There is also a disability Imefit equal to 40 
per cent, of the average income for the five 
years preceding the disability, with a mimmum 
of $6W; and a widow's annuity to which her 
husband would have been entitled. For or- 
phans there is a payment of $100 a year if under 
the age of seven, $200 from seven to fourteen, 
$800 from fourteen to twenty-one. 


'P'VEN to old age 1 am he, and even to 
^ hoar hairs will I carry you.^^Js<dah,46:4, 


THE ANNUITY FUND FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 

T his fund will receive the' income of the 
five million dollar ‘‘Plgrim Memorial 
Fund” The new, expanded plan goes mto 
effect January 1, 1921, as follows: 

1. Benefits: (1) An old age annuity— begimung 
at the age of 66; mimmum $600. (2) Protec- 
tion for the widow or other dependents m the 
event of the member's death pnor to the age 
of 65. (3) Additional disabihty l^efits in 
case of death or permanent disability pnor to 
the age of 66, for which additional payments 
are required (4) A share of the distnbutable 
mcome of the "Pilgnm Memorial Fund" to 
be credited on the next year's dues. (5) Op- 
tion to receive an old age joint life annuity m 
which the widow will share; or a deferred old 
age life annuity with larger benefits, 

2. Dues: 6 per cent of the salary received each 
year (based on a minimum of $1,000) to cover 
the old age annuity; additional dues to cover 
other benefits. 

In working out the plan actuarial determina- 
tion was made as to the annuities which could 
be purchased by accumulated credits under 
varying conditions. 

The amount of the annuity resulting fitim the 
payment of $60 annually during a period of 85 
years, closing at the age of 66, was $514.72— 
more than 50 per cent, of the assumed salary 
of $1,000. 

NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES 

T he number of ministers in seventeen re- 
porting denominations who may in time 
become digible to old age benefits is 73,708 
The number, reported by these churches as now 
being beneficiaries is 15,772. The returns are 
incomplete and difficult to dassify. In some 
denozninationg every retired minister, minis- 
ter's widow and dependent orphan child is 
automatically a heneficinry; wh^e in others^ 
fonnal application and action is required. 
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Hdiw^^AtedMin^CT 




■>( OD’S great army of min- 
Tf isters, missionaries, eftc, 
must be continually re- 
plenished with new material. 
To the young man with minis- 
terial aspirations, whose life is 
yet before him, the vision of aged 
ministers who have passed their days 
of usefulness is a discouraging one. 
The suggestion of that “ill-matched 
pair-age and penury” paralyzes his 
ambition and too often he does not 
heed God’s call but turns to gainful occupations. ’The 
church cannot stand by and permit this impression to 
gathermomentum. The young man must be assured of 
a brighter prospect for the future. 

Provide for Aged Ministers 

and this obstacle will be removed. The future will hold promise. 
The barrier will be raised. Recruits will not refuse the minis- 
try before they see the larger meaning of the Divine Call, 
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The 15>772 beneficiaries above referred to may 
be classified as follows: 6,580 retired mmisters, 
7,833 widows and 1,859 dependent oiphans 
Of these 12,413 could be further classified 
accoiding to the amounts received as follows* 


4,162 beneficiaries received less than $100 


3,658 


<« 

from $100 to $200 

2,663 


41 

“ 200 to 800 

1,870 


41 

“ 300 to 400 

427 


44 

“ 400 to 500 

103 


«4 

" 500 to 600 

37 


44 

600 to 700 

8 


44 

" 700 to 800 

5 


4 . 

‘‘ 800 to 900 


TWO HUNDRED A YEAR 

O NLY 580 out of the 12,413 beneficianes, 
less than 6 per cent., received over 
$600, three-fifths of them, 7,310, received 
less than $200; and one-thii^ of them, 4,152, 
received less than $100. The returns cover 60 
per cent, of the total number of beneficiaries 
m the Protestant churches and are sufficiently 
iai^ge to show the inadequacy of the present pro- 
visions for the support of the retired ministers, 
widows and orphans. 

The laymen cannot, even if they would, set 
themselves against such massed facts The 
veterans of Christ are without reasonable pro- 
tection in their day of need, while business 
corporations, with sound economic judgment, 
guard the old age of their employees with ade- 
quate pensions How can the church expect 
the world to heed its urgent appeal for social 
justice unless it squares its own practise jwith 
Its own teaching? 

ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED 

T he total amount of income required annu- 
ally to meet the (ligations for pensions 
and relief of seven of the twenty-one denom- 
inations which reported to this department 
was $4,386,162. 

The total annual income repealed by six of 
these denomi^tions was $1,7X6,366. 

The net additional amount needed to pay in full 
the dawns of all the retired ministers, widows 
and orphans of these dx denominations is 
$1*742,161. 


This amount, expressed m the terms of endow- 
ment, at 5 per cent , would be $84,843,020 

Add to this the amount needed by twelve 
additional denominations, viz $25,382,306, and 
the total endowment required by these eighteen 
denominations is seen to be $60,175,326 

PENSIONS AND MINISTERIAL 
EFFICIENCY 

T he care of the aged minister is closely 
related to ministerial efficiency as well as 
to the task of recruiting vigorous and intelli- 
gent young men foi the ministry 

The fear of want in old age lessens the present 
efficiency of the conscientious worker who, 
burdened by this fear of dependency, is com- 
pelled to limit the means necessary to keep 
abreast of the times, and must work amid fore- 
bodings of the wolf at the door at eventide. 

The facts as to inadequate salanes presented in 
the first part of this survey are accentuated 
when the minister is retired. The pathos of 
his situation is emphasized by the fact that the 
meagre support received during his active years 
makes it impossible for him to provide for his 
old age, and when retirement comes bis earning 
power is gone. 

Adequate pensions dnve away jErom a minister 
and from those dependent upon him the gum 
spectres of unemployment, disability and death. 

Until something is done to take the minister 
out of a position of humiliating dependence in 
dd age, desertions to more lucrative professions 
may be expected. 

PENSIONS AND RECRUITS 

T he best young men are not deteired from 
coming into the ministiy fipom fear of sac- * 
rifices during their active life. But they are 
unwilling to face poverty at the end of their 
career. 

The church has lost and will continue to lose 
valuable men from the ministiy until the lay- 
men wake up to the respontibiHty of taking 
proper care of the old and disabled mmisters 
in the same manner that business houses pro- 
vide for their retired employees. 



Mmisierial Pensions! MINISTERIAL SALARIES AND PENSION 



\/ £ N £ RATIO N 

/-/haven 


"Its good- to grow ol’” 

—Joel ChandlAr Himi 

“It’s good to grow old” when surrounded 
by home comforts, rejoicing in a nch expen- 
ence, amply provided for, free from anxiety 
concerning the welfore of loved ones 

But what of the aged minister, whose in- 
come dunng his acave years has been insuf- 
ficient to enable him to provide adequately for 
the future^ 

Physically unable to continue his chosen 
work — his earning power gone— without in 
come or property— he must face an old age of 
depnvation and anxiety 

All his life he has traveled an uphill road 
that was none too smooth— cheerfully devoting 
h» whole time, strengdi, and ’spintual vitality 
to loving seivice/or his fellowmcn 

What of the “last mile?” 

With your gifts it can be made smooth for 
the feet at last grown weary— without them it 
will be steep and rough and difficult, and will 
halt the feeble traveler all too soon. 

Tbere axe many thousand ministers, and 
ministers’ widows and orphans, who are de- 
pendent upon your generosity for the common 
comforts of life. 

A small sacrifice on your part will be a boon 
to those who have sacrlfioed so much for the 
Oieat Cause. 

What will you do? You can help by a gift, 
a bequest, or the purchase of a life Annuity 
Bond* 
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MINISTERIAL SALARIES AND PENSIONS* Ministerial Pensions 


These men whose lives are filled with efforts 
to cheer the weary and give heart to the dis< 
couraged must themselves be heartened in 
things which concern the most sacted oblige* 
tions of life — the care today and tomorrow of 
those who are bound to them and to their tasks 
by ties of nature, affection and consecration. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

I N THIS day when states, cities, schools, 
corporations, industrial and other estab- 
lishments ate providing for their old and faith- 
ful employoes~not as a chanty but as a mattei 
of economic justice~il would be strange indeed 
if the last among faithful servants to be thus 
rewarded should be the retired minister But 
the statistics show this to be true! 

THE PROGRAM DEFINED 

I T SHOULD be kept m mind, in speaking 
of “the Interchumh Program” that the 
Interchurch World Movement is not a super- 
church with executive functions. Its “pro- 
gram,” therefore, is only the “program” of its 
constituent members writ large and promoted 
by the Interchurch World Movement by every 
resource at its command 

But the execution of the “program” will be 
earned out (as it must be and should be) 
by each denomination as best fits m with its 
needs and pi&iis except where closer cooperation 
with other Christian agencies is advis^Ie and 
feasible. 

AS TO MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

F ortunately the plans of the forward 
movements of all the cooperating denom- 
inations have BO much in common that they 
can best be promoted as a whole. 

Thus, the serious shortage m the ministry and 
the need for ministerial recruits is felt by every 
denomination. In so far as these are due to 
inadequate salaries and pension plans, the con- 
science of the whole Christian constituency and 
of each rriigious body must be roused by a 
statement of the facts, the needs and the re- 
quirements to meet the situation and prevent 
iu continuance. Salaries which are 60 per 
cent below the actual cost of living must he 
raised or the mmlstry will soon be depleted 


beyond recovery and no new recruits can be 
expected This is so obvious as to need no 
aigument 

AS TO MINISTERIAL RELIEF 

T he program of ministerial relief is even 
more pressmg than that of ministerial 
suppoit. Its appeal is radically different and 
lacl^ the stimulus that comes from the expecta- 
tion of a return ftom a good mvestment, as m 
the case of a minister m active service, a com- 
munity asset of considerable value. 

And yet, ministerial relief, in the form of a pen- 
sion, is only a fair and just return for “service 
rendered.” The services of a clergyman in 
service survive in Chiistian characters formed, 
developed, trained and directed, and in permar 
nent community projects planned and still 
functionmg long ^ter the ministei^usually 
their architect and directoi^has to retire 
from active service 

Industrial and Other business organizations 
recognize their obligations to those who have 
helped to create and develop the commercial 
success from which all-masters and servants 
alike— denve their financid support. They 
look upon a pension as a just reward for initia- 
tive and fidelity as well as for mere “service 
rendered” m the ordinary daily round of 
time. Wisdom in planning, devdoplng and 
above all in carrying on a business to higher 
levels of success is not always adequately re- 
warded by even a liberal wage or salary during 
service. Disability on the part of a faithful 
worker— whether partial or complete— creates 
an obligation on the part of his fellow-workers 
to make his involuntary retirement as little 
worrisome as possible. 

In this matter of ministerial relief the raising 
of large general endowment funds is desirable 
and necessary. Individual parisbee cannot sup- 
port both an active and a retued minister. 
church at large must care for its veterans and 
should do so with gratitude and generosity, 
remembering how xnnch it owes to them, not 
merely for “services rendered” m the past, but 
for eve^abidlng and eve^enr^ching influences 
set in motion and forever roidering their be- 
neficent services to all succeeding generations. 
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SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS 

and Widows and Orphans of Ministers 

Statemeat of Endomnents needed by Reporting Denonunations 
The figures given by some denominations molude amounts for support of retired missionaries 



Financui. Prooeau 





Addidonal Endowment Needed 

Denomination 

Totsl Income 
Needed to 
1^1920 

Present 

Income 

Addioonsl 

Income 

Needed 

Endowment 

Necesisryto 

Produce 

Additional 

Income 

Need^ 

Present Non- 
productive 
Endowment 
Whidi Will 
Become 
Produenve 

Net 

Additional 

Endowment 

Needed 

BAPnrf 

NoKTHiaN Bapust Convention 
Seventh Day BAntsT .... 

• 

3163,933 

600 

• 

310,000,000 

50,000 



310,000,000 

50,000 

CONGREGATIONAL 

COMOaiOATlONAL CbUECHSS 

iS242,000 

142,000 

3100,000 

8.000,000 

36.000,000 

2,000,000 

DISCIPLE 

Duaruis or C heist ... 


48,980 

P * » 

5,140,000 

r a • 

5,140,000 

EVANGEUCAL* 

Evanobucal Association . 
Evanoeucai. Synod op N. A 

85,000 

23,050 

37,600 

47*400 

315,000 

1,000,000 


315,000 

1,000,000 

LUTHERAN’ 

United Lutsbean Chceck in 
Ambmoa , 

Avoditana Synod, . . . 

90,000 

100,000 

14,814 

. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 



1,000,000 

1,000,000 

METHODIST 

Mehioout Episcopai. Ckuecn 
Methodist Episoopai. Chveon, So 
Methodist Peotistant Chueoh. 
Fan Mbthodht CHtfacH or N. A. 

2,503,462 

1,397,616 

38,947 

7,150 

19,516 

18,000 

1,105,846 
. . . j 

22,200,000 

9,500,000 

7,200,000 

15,000,000 

9,500,000 

*, 1 


’ 390,326 

500.000 

10,000,000 

430.000 

650.000 

1,000,000 

1;2003oO 

1,000,000 


'*“*390^26 

500,000 

KUIOOiOOO 

430^ 

650^ 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,000^ 

MORAVIAN 

Mobavian Cnvecr 

43,000 

1,469,645 

*Si05S 

25,000 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
PaBSSYTEaiANCBUEOHlNTHBU S. A. 


FkBSsymiAtf Chuecn in tnb U S, 
Unttid pEEssmaiAN Church , , . . 

^feEFORMEDi 

Reposmed CutfECH IN Amimoa, . . 

67,448 

20,150 

35,000 

24,555 

10M45 

31,^5 



Reposmbd CHuacgs in the U. $. . 

UNITED BRBIHREN: 

OsoaoH op the United Breivun in 
Cbust 











TOTAL 

34,385,162 

32|260,504 

31*742,151 

373,375,000 




The above table Is given for information only, and is not related to the Budget fur thesimultineoua finanoial 
campaign of April 26^May 2, 1920, 
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BUDGET TABLES Explanatory Notes 


Notes on the Budget Tables 


T HK fo11o\\ing explanatory notes will make 
cleat the general (considerations upon the 
basis of which the Budget Tables on the suc- 
ceeding pages were formulated and why some 
tables appear only m one \olume while other 
tables appeal m both the American and the 
Foreign ^olumes. 

No 1 K I To set foi th the Campaign Budget of 
the Interchurch World Movement, nine budget 
statements or tables are required They are 
TuhU‘ I Foreign Mw^ion Work 
Tal>lt* n Home Mwmo/i Work -*Bv Denominationa 
and Boards 

Tul)lo HI, Home MiaalonWork-ByTypea of Work. 
Tulilc I\ Kdueatumal Work m th* United Slaltw 
Tuhla V, Sunday SchooUnd Young Peoplo'a Work 
Tal)lc \ 1 American Hoaintals and Hornw. 

Table VH, Support of Rciire<l MmtHtera 
Tabl« VUI, Spoctal Uoma 
TaliU IX. General Summary. 

Of the foregoing, Table I, Foreign Mission 
Work, appears only in the Foreign Volume of 
tho World Survey and Tables 11, III, IV, V, 
VI and VU appear only m the Amencan Vol- 
ume. Tables Vni and IX are printed m both 
volumes. 

Note II: The total number of denominations 
included m the budget statements is thirty. 

Note HI: The total number of boards and 
other agencies IS 182. 

Note IV: The budget also includes the state 
organisations of most of the denominations 
and in some cases the city organizations (sev- 
eral hundred in number). 

Note V: In addition to the foregoing the fol- 
lowing denominational hoards have endorsed 
the Movement, but for various reasons do not 
this year partidpate in the financial campaign. 
The budg^ of some of these are included in 
those of other organisations. 

Dmcifles: 

Foreign Chriitlsn Mlaitonsry Soiiety 
Ohrtidsn Wosnen*! Eoerd of MMoas 
Asioclaiton for the Fsomo t len *f Ctarbdsn Uatty 


Methodist 

BOiird of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

United Presbyterian* 

Freedman's Board * 

Unhed Brethren in Christ. 

Woman’ll Miaaionary Association 
Moravian 

Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen (Moravian Church) 

Note VI* The following gmeral denomina- 
tional bodies have also endorsed the Movement. 
American Chriiitian Convention 
Commiasiun on Mlasions of the National Council of 
Congregatlonalists 

Convocation Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Church 

Executive Committee of the Fivo-Year Meeting of the 
Frionda m America 

Executive Committee of the National Baptist Con- 
vention 

General ABeembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U S. (South 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
* U S. A. (North) 

General Board of Adnunbtration of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ 

General Assembly of th* United Presbyterian Church 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. S 
Joint Centenary Commission of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (North and South) 

National Council of the Congregational Churches in 
theU.S 

New World Movement of the United Presbyterian* 
Church 

Northern Baptist Convention 
Seventh Day Baptist General Convention 
United Missionary and Stewardship Committee of 
th* Reformed Church in th* U. S. 

Note VII: The foregoing lists and statistieaT 
summanee do not include interdenominational 
organizations, many of which have endoraed 
the Movement, since by the terms of the Cleve- 
land action they do not participate in the cam- 
paign and budget. 
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BUDGET TABLES. Homo Mission Work 


TkblA III ~HOME MISSIONS 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


General Budsfet Statement for 

HOME MISSION WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaigrn 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

B — By Types of Work 


The field of Home Missions 'aa covered by this Budget Table includes Continental United States (with Alaska)* 
Hawaii, the West Indies and, in the case of some boards, Mexico 


ClIlLI. . 

Town AND CouNi av . , 

NroRO Amsricann . . 

Naw Amssicans . .... 

MlORANrS 

NuarH AMSaiCAN Indians 

Si>AN»M.1t*BAKtNO PsorCK IN THE US.. 

OaisNiALS IK nut U. S 

AlAHkA ,.T... 

Hawaii 

WvipIndiv^ . . 

RxcaUITINO AND TaAINlNO WoRKSas 

Promotioh .... ... 

Administration . ... ... 

MiSCSLCAMPOUS and UNClASStriXO Amouniv 


^*44,905,032 
38,623D25 
7.970,180 
1,953,346 
1,165,370 
506,905 
379,740 
453,3 'iO 
202,720 
312,340 
1,855,495 
442,180 
231,000 
4,748,897 
6,199,457 



AmBrjcAJti JSducation: BXTIDGBT TABLES 


T«bl« IV —AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SURVEV DEPARTMENT 


Oeneral BudiR«t Statement for 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

under the control of the Denominations and Boards cooperatiniT in the Financial 
Csunpalsn of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 


By Types of Xnstitutioxis and Work 
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HUDGET TABLES* Amencajn Edticstnyn 

Tabu IV.— AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
(ConctftNcJ) 

General Budgret Statement for 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

under the control of the Denominations and Boards cooperating; in the Financial 
Campaigrn of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 


By Types of Instiitttaons and Work 
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Religious Educa-tionz BUDGET TABLES 


Tthlm V —AMERICAN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


Ganeral Budgret Statement for 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperatingr in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Types of Work 


Dckominatxomt and Board 


ADVENI 

ADVBHT CURlSTlAtr CaOROH. 
BAPTIST 

Northfrh Baptiat Convention 
A merican Baptut Publication 
Society 

Natiomal BARTirr Convention 
B aptiot Youne People’a Union 
Sunday Schod Publieation Board 
Genera X. BAPnn- 
Board of PubLestions 
BRETHREN 
Church or tre BaETHRrN 
Genersl Sunday School Board 
Brethkcn Church 
B rethren Publishing Company and 
Ohio Corporation 
CHRISTIAN 
Chrictiam Church 
S unda^r School Board 
Chmtitn Fndenvor Board 
CONGREGATIONAL 

CONORBOAnONAI CHURCHES 

Sunday School Extcnaion Society 
DISCIPLES 
DiRCiPLEb or Christ 
American Chnatinn Missionary 
Sociery ... 
EVANOKLICAL 

LvANOEUICAI AtSOClATiaN 

Unitbo EvANotuciL Chuecb , 
Lvanoblical Synod or N A 
Boanl of Sunday Schoob, t ... 
FRIENDS 

SticiRTV or Friemoe in Aherxca 
B ible School Board . . 

Sooirrv or Friends or Cauforkia 
HOI INFSS 

HoUnsib Ckurcm 

MtNNONlTE 

Gen. Conberekob or MsNKOMxria 

MEaiODISr 

MtiHODisr Eptmopai. Church 
Board of Control of the Epworcli 

lATugue 

MRiHODisr Protestant Churi h 
Board of Young People’^ Work 
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BUDGET TABLES: Religious JScfucatjon 


Table V,-~AMERICAN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
(Contfifuerf) 


General Budsret Statement For 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 


By Types of Work 


Okmomimaiion and Board 

Total 

Hfad- 

auARrtaa 

t.J<- 

rrNacs 

Filio 

WoxKLRt 

Eruip- 

MPMT 

Bet EH- 
aioN 

SprciAi 

Prumo- 

ItON 

Youno 
P ropi B 

■ 

Unan. 

Abiri D 

MBTHODISTi (Conitnited) 

Fub* MriHODifcT CuuRCH or N. A. 

G«nci at Sunday School Board 
AraicAN MetHODMT E>i«oopal 2k»i 

Church 

Colored Mvmoeurr EntooML 

Ckvrok 

REroRKBO ZxoH Umioh Aroarotia 

Church 

PRI’JSBY'IKRIAN 

rsRiAN Cif((R<*H tw U S* A. 
Unnrd of PiiUluRtton and Sabbath 
SthoolWojk . . 

PaRRavri'RiAN Ckorch in U H. 
(Sourif 

Pirabytenai) Council or Publica. 

non 

ARIOCUTB RmrORMBO PRSaEYTBRlAV 

Synod . , ... , 

RBroRMED Preerytriurh Church or 

N. An SVMOO , 

UNiriD Paraai raaiAN Church 

Heard af Home Miaaiona 

RProKMED 

RaroRMiD Church in America 
B oard of Publtoatien and Bible 

School Work 

REroauBD Church im the U. S. 
Publication and Sunday School 

BOftrdr •••iaaaaeaeaaiaaa 

UNITED BRimRS)^ 

Church or the Unitsd BatTHiunr 
IN Cmrut 

"'sso.ooo 

1,114,569 

100,000 

*103,913 

14,400 

*550,000 

•*126,045 

•S25.509 

15,000 

*10,000 

1,000 

*200,000 

•*7,SO0 

... . . 

*675,000 

35,000 

•25.d00 

1.500 

*50,000 

•*15,000 

*$«,000 

10,000 

*10,000 

500 

••15,000 

•$554,000 

25,000 

•25/X)0 

1,000 

*20,000 

•♦20,000 

*$92,000 

15,000 

•10,000 

1,000 

*30,000 

**25,000 

$*5,000 

•*16,000 

*$360,000 

•1«,943 

9.4<J0 

•250,000 

•*27,545 

■Jl'OtXK) 

TOTAL 

$5,931,925 

»55S$982 

wammmmm 

$796,575 

$524,187 

$1,381,836 

$531,344 

$865,613 

$1,184,788 

$88,600 


* Five<yMr budgst to be tubeoribed la IdfiO. 

** 1111,000 of tbis aoMuat tw»*y«er badget to be eubeoribed In 1020; $10,046 a one-year budget. 
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Hoapiiala and Homes: BUDGET TABLES 
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BUDGET TABLES: Haspitals and Homes 
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Ministerial Salaries: MINISTERIAL SALARIES AND PENSIONS 
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MINIST35RIAL SALARIES AND PENSIONS: Ministerial Salaries 


Tablt Vn —MINISTERIAL SALARIES. PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
{CoHttntudi 


General Budget Statement for 

SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS AND THE 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF MNISIERS 


of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in ^e Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 


DnNOMlMrAinOM AND BOARD 

Denomina- 
tion A 1 
Totai. 

ANAJ \ SIS 

PRESBYrERlAN {Conbuu$di 

PRRsitYrritiAN CmiRCM IK THR U. (Souiw) .... 

Depai tment of MimneertRi Relief. . 

TAIS RrIORMXD PRSiamRIAN SVKOO 

S<)00,000 

dJ^lX),000 

RrfoHMro pRasBYTiRMN Church or N. A., Synod .... 

‘*1,200,000 

*•*400,000 

• > I • 

Uni I' k » pRMBmRiAN Church 

Board of Miniitenul Relief 

REFORMED 

RrroRKSD Cmur<'H in Amsrica 

•ci. 152,611 

HRroRMro Churchin 1HB U. S 

For Sustenention . ........ . ..... ,. . , . , ...... 

For Mmierertal Relief . . 

UNITED BKEniKKN 

CnUROI Ot *IHB llNllBDBRIIHRrN IN CURlSr 

IVe.irhert* Peneion Fund. . . , , . ... 

•1,000,000 

•200,000 

••*400,000 

'ior.M 

220,510,299 

ms 10, 29*) 


* Fivt-yasr budget to be subeerlbed in 1920 
*** Two-year budget to be subewibed in 1920. 

(&) For endowment. 

(P) For eurrent use 

a 18.000,000 o( this amount for Mlniiters' Boards; 
1000,6^ for operating expsnaei for 1919-1924 


b To complete endowment for the flve-yoar period; 

9260,000 for annuities, 165.000 for roller, 
c To complete Annual Conference Endowment, 
d $400,000 of this amount for endowment; $100,000 
for current use. 

0 $1,164,262 of thia amount for endowment; $176,600 
for current use; $12,772 for underwriting. 


Budget of tihe Minlsteidal SaladeOy PeusiotiOi and Relief Survey Department 

As the purpose to provide adequate endowment Awdi Ibr the support of retired ministers is compaimtlvely new, 
the plans of some of the denomlnatioBS are not developed far enouf^ to indude aotuarlal atudiei of the elaima, The 
itemsr therefore, for some churches, are based upon doM eptimates of the amounts required to meet the needs of the 
retired ministers, widows and oiphans. 

In other ohurehes, very thovougfa sotusrial Inveitigatiotts have been oarrled on for some time, and where thcee 
have been completed the Items in the budgets for sueh Qhurdms srs the results. 

The Budget indudee twentywtwo seperate items, almost all of erhioh relate eadusively to ministerial relief end 
pensions. In one csss psnsloas for missionaries are Included in the amount idven, and in one other the Item is en- 
tirely fttr the benefit of young men who are studying for the GhrlaUsn ministry. 

Ths Budget k the resnlt of the oordial and painstaking cooperation of the boards repriisnted tn It with this divi- 
sion of the Intsrdmrch World Movement. Through this cooperation estimates have been repeatedly ohanged as the 
work of investigation advinoed, Several bosrds that oot^ally cooperated with this dii^len have askings not „ 
ittdttded Injthe Budget This is due to the fact that no omdai authorisations of ths asldnga were reoelved before 
the date fixed for dodng the Budget; or, the governing denemlnstionai bodies hava not yet authorised cooperation 
with the Itttcrehurch World Movement It ia with regret that thsee cannot be included tn the above sUtement 
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SpeouJ Items: BUDGET TABLES 
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T«bU IX —SUMMARY 

General Summary of 

ALL BUDGET STATEMENTS 

of the Denominations and Boards Cooperatingr in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Departments 
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